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As a rule, there is something pathetic about a 
marriage, and the element of pathos has certainly 
not been wanting on this occasion. But if the royal 
family has but recently emerged from the shadow of 
a great sorrow, there is no reason to doubt that, like 
other human beings, they have learned some, at 
least, of the lessons which sorrow teaches. The lot of 
those who occupy the most exalted stations is, in 
many respects, the most dangerous to which men or 
women can be called. It is well—we say it in all 
reverence—that those whose ordinary existence is 
necessarily to a large extent artificial, who have to 
live amid the seductive splendours of a Court, 
with its attendant pomps and flatteries, should 
at times learn for themselves something of the 
great realities of human life. The lesson may be 
sharp and painful, but the discipline is wholesome, 
and we believe we can augur still more favourably 
of the prospects of the young couple from the fact 
that this discipline has been laid upon them. They 
begin their married life, so far as the outer world 
can perceive, under the happiest conditions. They 
have a united and devoted family circle around them, 
whilst a loyal and contented people have just given 
striking evidence of their interest in their fortunes 
and of their sincere desire for their welfare. That 
in the years to come they may prove in all respects 
worthy of the position they hold in the heart of the 
nation, and equal to the duties which in due season 
will be laid upon them, is, we feel sure, the universal 
prayer to-day. 





RESCUING PARLIAMENT. 





HERE are some people who felt a little nervous 
on Thursday night when the knife of the 
Closure resolution clanked down upon Compartment 
One, bringing one or two clauses to the vote which 
had not even been discussed. Keep up your hearts ! 
we would say to these timid ones. The cause for 
which you are acting is the rescuing of Parliament 
from impotence and anarchy. It is the first step 
which costs. Everything will go smoothly and simply 
presently. The lesson will have a most beneficent 
effect ; and, by-and-by, when you have improved the 
Parliamentary machinery just a little further, you 
will be congratulating yourselves with complacent 
pride on having at a critical turning-point saved the 
representative institutions of your country from a 
vital danger and given them a new lease of life. 

Let it be noted that if there were some of 
the clauses of Compartment One undiscussed on 
Thursday night when ten o’clock struck, it was not 
because there had not been ample time to discuss 
them in. The time was so ample that, counting only 
from the date when notice was clearly given of the 
resolution, two full nights might have been 
devoted to each clause. If tie Opposition did not 
discuss these clauses it is because the Opposi- 
tion deliberately chose to occupy the time other- 
wise. They made this choice as an express and 
avowed matter of tactics—as part of the policy they 
are building on their faith in the infinite gullibility 
of the British elector. Let us waste as many hours 
as possible on trivial and frivolous amendments, they 
said; let us debate the conundrums of our Darlings, 
and expand the learned disquisitions of our Parker 
Smiths; let us make personal accusations, provoke 
retorts, get up scenes—the Chairman will not stop 
us—and when Thursday night comes and the 
Closure is applied to clauses which have not been 
discussed, we shall be able to turn round to the 
country and say: Parliament is being gagged 
by a tyrannical majority: this iniquitous Bill 
is being huddled through without debate because 





its authors are afraid to let in the light of day: and 
so on. These might be effective tactics if the country 
were the fool the Opposition leaders evidently take 
it to be. But as things are, the Opposition, in our 
poor judgment, are preparing for themselves a rude 
awakening. The country is not quite such a fool 
as this, and, what is more, it is likely to resent 
being treated as a fool. The country nowadays 
is a very open-eyed, newspaper-reading, alert entity, 
and its retort to such an appeal as the Opposition 
are preparing to make to it will be both prompt and 
sharp. We venture to think, indeed, that a salutary 
inkling of the country’s opinion will reach West- 
minster even before Compartment Two is disposed 
of, and that when the clock strikes ten on the night 
of July 12th there will be fewer important points 
unconsidered amongst the allotted clauses than there 
were on Thursday evening. 

The question which it now seems to us of the first 
importance for the House of Commons to consider, 
in view of the two chief parliamentary phenomena 
of the present time—the new spirit of the Oppo- 
sition, on the one hand, and the growing 
demand for democratic legislation, on the other 
—is how the advantages which have been secured 
in the case of a special Bill by a temporary 
expedient may be applied permanently to the general 
business of the House. We have rescued the Home 
Rule Bill from the obstruction amid which it was 
being overwhelmed by an exceptional and some- 
what drastic device. But it is certain that other 
legislation—the general party legislation of a given 
Government—will, in the future, be threatened 
with similar obstruction whenever a numerous 
Opposition takes the view of its functions 
which the present Opposition does; and for 
such a contingency Parliament, if it is to con- 
tinue master of its business, must not be left 
dependent on temporary and spasmodic expedients. 
In urging upon the House of Commons the device 
which has now been adopted in regard to the Home 
Rule Bill, we always had in view the fact that a 
certain remodelling of the procedure of the House 
generally had become necessary in the interests of 
decorous debate and the efficient despatch of business, 
and that the present device, or rather, the principle 
of it—that of authoritative periodic announcements 
beforehand of the maximum limit of time to be 
assigned to the discussion of Government measures— 
would become permanently useful as a precedent. 
We pointed out that in the procedure of the House 
as it stood there were the means of carrying out 
that reform without having resource to a special 
resolution at all. It was only necessary for the 
Government to apply systematically the existing 
procedure to the use for which it was intended, and 
for the Chairman of Committees to aid them in the 
task. There was only one flaw in these conditions. 
That was a novel principle, introduced during the 
last Parliament by the Tory Government, which for 
the first time in the history of the English Parlia- 
ment forced upon the Speaker and the Chairman of 
Committees the privilege and the responsibility of 
refusing to put to the vote an orderly motion made 
by a member in his place. There was a certain 
amount of potentiality for good in this novel prin- 
ciple, revolutionary though it was, and we, therefore, 
would not suggest its total repeal. It enabled, and 
this was its avowed intention, the Speaker or Chair- 
man to save the House from being vexed by frivolous 
motions of Closure moved by irresponsible members. 
But it went farther than this. It enabled the 
Speaker or Chairman, or rather, it compelled him— 
by requiring him to occupy his mind with considera- 
tions which were hitherto never any part of his 
business, such as the expediency or non-expediency, 
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the claims for a long or for a short debate, of a given 
clause of a Bill—it compelled him to become a means 
of potential obstruction to the business of her 
Majesty’s Government. We pointed out the revo- 
lutionary bearing of this principle on a previous 
occasion. This bearing is best exemplified in the 
relations between the Government and the Speaker 
or Chairman. The Speaker or Chairman holds a 
position in the House of Commons analogous in 
many respects to that of a constitutional Sovereign. 
He is supposed to facilitate the business of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, as the Sovereign is 
supposed to facilitate it in the State at large. Previous 
to the Tory procedure rules of 1886 he had no option 
to obstruct that business. He was bound to accept 
every orderly motion, including the old closure 
motion of 1881, which a Minister chose to make. 
Now he has such an option. It is as if the Sovereign 
were invested with a new prerogative which enabled 
him to thwart his Ministers, or, indeed, by forcing 
on him irrelevant conscientious scruples, almost com- 
pelled him to thwart them. In point of fact, the 
actual Sovereign has not so much power to resist the 
advice of her responsible Ministers as the Speaker 
or Chairman has by this innovation which only dates 
from seven years ago. We dwell upon this defect 
in the existing rules of procedure for the reason that, 
if it were amended, Parliament, by that simple step, 
would be placed in full command of its business. 

It would be only necessary to enact by a 
single resolution that, when the Closure is moved by 
a Minister of the Crown, the Speaker or Chairman 
shall put it forthwith. This would only be removing 
a disability which did not exist before 1886, and 
removing it only in respect of that small section of 
the members of the House who are charged with 
the duty of carrying on the government of the 
country. We would still leave in the Chairman’s 
and Speaker’s hands the power of refusing the 
motion when frivolously made by private members; 
but the men who have the responsibility of the 
whole State on their shoulders may, at least, be 
entrusted with the responsibility of inviting the 
House of Commons to declare whether a debate 
has been sufficiently prolonged. This disability 
being removed from Ministers, there will be no 
further need for special resolutions. Whenever the 
discussion of a Bill has reached such a stage 
that Ministers deem the step desirable, it will be 
in their power to announce that on a certain day, 
if such a clause be not disposed of, the Closure 
will be moved, and to allot a certain further 
day for the cisposition of a certain further com- 
partment. Such is the danger in which the prin- 
ciple of representative government has been placed 
by the present attitude of the Opposition that, if a 
very drastic reform of procedure were necessary to 
secure the carrying out of the will of the country, 
such a reform, however drastic, should be effected 
without hesitation. Happily no such violent measure 
is required. The removal of a novel principle, rather 
than the introduction of one, is all that is called for; 
and all earnest men, zealous for the honour and 
efficiency of Parliament, to whatever party they 
belong, will do well to consider the point we have 
raised within the next few weeks. 








THE MORAL OF THE VICTORIA. 





fe Be has sadder reading been provided for 
the British public than that which was to be 
found in the newspapers of last Monday morning. 
The whole country had been moved by the tragedy 
of the Victoria; it had come home to a sea-loving 





and sea-faring people as only a catastrophe at sea 
can do. Everyone had been touched by the bare 
recital of the disaster ; everyone had been filled with 
admiration of the heroism of the men who stood to 
their posts in face of death, and of the Admiral who 
went down with his ship rather than leave the post 
of duty. On all sides there was the unspoker hope 
that it might be shown that this great grief had 
fallen upon the British Navy through no fault on 
the part of any man—that it resulted from some 
failure not to be guarded against of the materials of 
which our ships are now composed. Monday morning’s 
newspapers dispelled this dream. They showed with 
but too terrible clearness that the loss of the Victoria 
was the result of an error of judgment on the part 
of the distinguished man who had command of the 
fleet. Last week, writing, of course, in ignorance of 
the evidence that was so soon to be adduced, we com- 
mented upon the possibility of such an error being 
brought hometoSir George Tryon, and bespokefor him 
that generous forbearance on the part of the public 
which is due to a man who, trying to do his duty, 
falls a victim not to any want of thought but to his 
natural and unavoidable ignorance of the whole of 
the conditions affecting the security of such novel 
machines as our great ironclads. It is strange and 
well-nigh inexplicable that this theory no longer 
holds good. Admiral Tryon does not seem to have 
erred through ignorance. The manceuvre he was 
carrying out when his ship was lost was one which 
under certain conditions, well known not only to him- 
self but to every man in the Fleet, would have been 
safe and simple. What nobody supposed was what 
actually happened—that was, that something went 
wrong, not in the delicate and intricate machinery 
by which the movements of a modern ironclad are 
regulated, but in that still more delicate and intri- 
cate machinery which had its seat in the brain of 
the Admiral himself. A momentary loss of memory, 
a momentary failure of judgment, a momentary 
forgetfulness of a fact with which he must have been 
perfectly familiar, accounted for the whole tragedy ! 

It would be a crime to be too hard upon the 
man .who thus became responsible for an almost 
unparalleled disaster in our Naval history. To err 
is human, and that kind of error which consists of 


‘an almost instantaneous failure of judgment and 


memory on the part of an individual is so common— 
we might say so universal—that only fools would 
visit it harshly upon the man who suffers from it. 
There is no one now living who has not been the 
victim more than once in his life of such a moment- 
ary paralysis of the mind, and there is, accordingly, 
no one who has a right to throw a stone at the 
memory of the great sailor whose name will hence- 
forth be inseparably associated with an appalling 
catastrophe. The terrible thing is that in a fleet 
like that which bears the flag of England in the 
waters of the Mediterranean this passing obscuration 
of the mind of a single man, this flitting collapse of 
his intellectual faculties, may be attended by conse- 
quences almost tco terrible to be contemplated. Such 
was the case two weeks ago, when Admiral Tryon 
apparently forgot for the moment the vital difference 
between six and eight cables’ length, and steered his 
ship straight to her death. It is probable that there 
was some physical cause for his loss of judgment ; 
he had been ill for some days, had just returned to 
duty, and still looked far from well. Everybody 
knows the influence the body has upon the mind, 
and it is the merest commonplace that a man who 
has been suffering from physical weakness and 
malady may be at the same time, and as 
a direct consequence of his illness, the victim 
of a mental breakdown, All this must be borne in 
mind when we are dealing with the strange and 
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terrible story of Sir George Tryon’s mistake. If he 
had been in any other position in life—if he had held 
any post less onerous in its responsibility, he might 
have committed a hundred such mistakes, and the 
world would never have been the wiser; but, as Fate 
willed it, this temporary paralysis of his intellect 
occurred at the very moment when it was most 
necessary that all his faculties should be on the 
alert and his mind at its very best. So far as he is 
concerned, we can only feel a profound sorrow and 
regret, and a deep sympathy with those who are left 
to mourn him. To reproach him with the conse- 
quences of his error of judgment would be as absurd 
as it was a few months ago to reproach the signal- 
man who, under sore stress of mind and body, made 
the mistake which led to the fatal railway disaster 
at Thirsk. 

There is, however, one very grave question that 
ought to be considered in connection with this 
disaster. It is the question of the extent to 
which discipline ought to prevail in an emergency 
such as that which was brought about by 
Admiral Tryon’s order to the fleet to execute an 
impossible manceuvre. Every man amongst us 
must sympathise deeply with Admiral Markham, 
Captain Bourke, and the other officers who, realising 
the blunder that the Admiral had committed, never- 
theless felt themselves compelled to obey his orders, 
no matter at what risk to themselves and to their 
ships. The maintenance of discipline is a matter of 
such supreme importance in a service like that of our 
Navy that he who ventures to disobey an order 
received from a superior or to set up his own judgment 
in opposition to that superior’s runs a risk the extent 
of which is hardly to be described in words. Ruin in 
his profession is the almost inevitable consequence 
of such an act. We dare not, therefore, blame those 
who, after questioning Admiral Tryon’s order, 
proceeded to obey it when it was reiterated from the 
flagship. But if we cannot blame them we may at 
least recognise the fatal consequences of their 
obedience. It is a matter too grave to be lightly 
disposed of, and before discussing it further we prefer 
to await the court-martial and the full revelation of 
the facts which may then be expected. Admiral 
Markham, by refusing to carry out the instructions 
of the Vice-Admiral, would have saved the Victoria, 
but, in all probability, he would have been broken for 
doing so. He had himself the utmost confidence in 
the knowledge and experience of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and he may fairly plead that he was justified 
in the belief that the latter was about to attempt 
some manceuvre which would have ended satisfac- 
torily. All this, however, must be dealt with at 
the court-martial about to be held, and for the 
present we may withhold any final judgment upon 
the action of those concerned. That which it is 
most satisfactory to note is the testimony we have on 
all sides to the magnificent conduct of the crew of 
the Victoria. The engineers who went down into 
the depths of the ocean to meet a fate the horror of 
which is not to be described, the common sailors who 
went to their posts and remained there to a man, 
knowing that the ship was sinking beneath their 
feet, but never moving until the order to save them- 
selves was given, the young midshipmen who re- 
mained by the Admiral’s side, forgetful of the 
terrors of death under their paramount sense of 
loyalty, and the individual heroes who showed that 
they counted their own lives as of no account 
when placed in the scale against the performance 
of their duty, have given us fresh reason to be 
proud of that great service upon which the safety of 
our Empire and the safety of a world-wide civilisa- 
tion depend. Whilst such men serve under the flag 
of England we need not fear that the glorious white 





ensign will ever be dishonoured by those who uphold 
it, or that the past renown of the British Navy will 
suffer at the hands of the successors of the naval 
heroes of the past. 








A MARINE STORE. 


————6O0 


HE Liberal Unionist party in the House of 
Commons form a very curious combination. 
Sir Henry James, with an air of portentous learning, 
and still more portentous respectability, presents to 
the House little Constitutional puzzles which would 
do well enough for the vivé voce examination in the 
Oxford History School. Mr. Courtney gives the 
weight of an impressive manner to support frivolous 
amendments and absurd excuses for irrelevance. 
Mr. Parker Smith and Lord Wolmer entertain the 
Committee with extracts from the American Con- 
stitution, while Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, and Mr. Chamberlain are fully equipped for 
the great constitutional struggle by the leaflets and 
pamphlets of the Loyal and Patriotic Union. And Mr. 
Jesse Collings cheers : cheers the legal puzzles, cheers 
the frivolous amendments, cheers the American 
Constitution, and cheers, vociferously cheers, the 
extracts from the leafiets. Mr. Collings has at 
least one qualification for political life—he never 
wearies of repetition. He can make the same speech 
with the same joke a hundred times over—or listen 
to it. Indeed, Mr. Jesse Collings is a heaven-sent 
claque for the Liberal Unionist party. 

But poor mortals who have not Mr. Collings’ 
happy faculty are beginning to weary of this sort of 
thing, and even to wonder how the House can stand 
it. Above all, we are beginning to weary of news- 
paper extracts. On the back benches below the 
gangway on the Ministerial side they seem to keep a 
veritable marine store of political rags and refuse, 
carefully scavengered from the records of the past 
ten years. If some Caliph Omar would burn all the 
books of the Liberal Unionist party, Conservatives and 
Liberals would join in a subscription to erect a statue 
in Palace Yard to a great benefactor of mankind. Mr. 
Bartley is original, and Mr. Bowles is relevant, when 
compared with their Dissentient allies. The Chamber- 
lainites have reduced obstruction to a mechanical pro- 
cess. The operation is a very simple one. Each amend- 
ment raises some subject—say, the Land, Protection, 
or Police. Referring to the head in question in the 
Unionist index, two classes of extracts become 
available : extracts from old Gladstonian speeches 
protesting against handing over this particular 
matter to an Irish Parliament, and extracts from 
Irish speeches or articles showing that individual 
Irish speakers or writers threatened to misuse the 
power if it was given to them, or used language 
expressing strong opinions as to how the matter 
should be dealt with. If, for instance, the subject is 
Protection, the index will refer to Mr. Parnell’s 
speech to the Dublin Corporation in 1885. On 
the Land question there will be utterances of 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce on the one hand, 
and utterances of speakers innumerable on 
the other. On the Police, the index will point 
to Sir George Trevelyan’s speeches in 1886, and 


-to speeches of Mr. Dillon’s made here and there 


before and since. The speaker has nothing to do 
but to find the speech and read it out with 
appropriate comment. Beyond the trouble of com- 
piling the index no intellectual effort is needed. A 
tolerant Chairman will not rule. the obstructionist 
out of order, or, if he does, will not rudely persist 
in his ruling. Even if the same speech had 
been quoted half-a-dozen times before, there need be 
no fear of being called to order for tedious 
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repetition. And if the Minister attacked is foolish 
enough to rise to defend his consistency, or the 
Irishman attacked thinks it necessary to explain, 
the elegant extract may lead to a scene in the 
House of Commons. Ten to one the Minister or 
the Irishman, unprovided with an index, makes 
some little slip of memory in his reply, for few men 
can accurately remember their speeches of ten years 
ago or the circumstances under which the speeches 
were made. Then the gentleman with the index can 
come down on his opponent with a crushing rejoinder, 
and go as near to calling him a liar as the forms of 
Parliament permit. This is what the Liberal Union- 
ist party call considering a Bill in Committee. 

Except for the waste of time, we cannot see the 
object of this process. Granted that Ministers have 
been inconsistent: they are only like the rest of man- 
kind. Mr. Chamberlain, especially, cannot afford to 
accuse any man of inconsistency, for he has spent the 
years from 1886 to 1893 in disavowing every principle 
which he enunciated from 1880 to 1885. It was not 
only to Mr. Duignan, of Walsall, that he declared his 
opinion that the Land and Education questions should 
be left to an Irish Council, independent of British 
interference. Some little negotiations which he 
carried on in 1885 through a well-known Dublin 
solicitor ought not to have faded from his memory, 
and can, if necessary, be recalled. If only on the 
principle that those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones, Mr. Chamberlain should be the 
last man to accuse others of inconsistency. Let us 
grant also that Irishmen have made violent speeches. 
So also has Mr. Chamberlain. Some of the pleasant 
dinner-parties to which he is now admitted would be 
positively shocked if a phonograph could be turned 
on under the table to repeat, with that clear 
enunciation for which he is famagus, some of 
the speeches of 1885. And he could not plead 
the excuse of provocation and excitement, as Mr. 
Dillon could. Yet, after all, the speeches would 
prove very little. They would prove a certain 
weakness of personal character, for no really strong 
man abandons himself to violent speech. They 
would prove a good deal of self-consciousness and 
arrogance in the speaker. But they would not 
prove that in his inmost heart Mr. Chamberlain 
must still be of the same opinion. On the con- 
trary, the duchesses would readily believe his pro- 
testations that nothing is now more abhorrent to 
his soul than the doctrine of ransom. And the ex- 
tracts certainly would not prove that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s nation is unfit for self-government, and 
in particular to deal with the laws of property; 
for Mr. Chamberlain spoke only for himself and 
not for his party, much less for his country. 
Yet Mr. Dillon’s case is very much the same. 

When the Unionists went seeking for extreme 
sentences in Mr. Parnell’s speeches, they had at least 
this much excuse: that, owing to Mr. Parnell’s 
exceptional personal position, and also to his usual 
carefulness in speech, his words might in a sense be 
taken as binding his nation. But in Mr. Dillon’s 
case there can be no similar plea. The words were 
only relevant to the question of Mr. Dillon’s personal 
character, and Mr. Dillon’s character was not the 
question before the Committee. 

We only regret that Mr. Dillon allowed himself 
to be drawn into a long explanation, in the course of 
which he made an unfortunate blunder. The blunder 
is not by any means hard to understand. If a man 
has been making, on the average, one hundred 
speeches a year for seven years, he is not likely to be 
able to remember accurately the particular cireum- 
stances under which each was spoken. We are not 
disposed to blame Mr. Dillon so much for his 


explain at all. The present business of the House 
is the consideration of the details of the Home Rule 
Bill. The Ministerial majority cannot, unfortu- 
nately, prevent the Liberal Unionists from wasting 
time by talking about other matters. But they 
ought to exercise sufficient restraint to prevent 
themselves being drawn into any equally irrelevant 
reply. If Ministers and Irishmen did not trouble 
to reply, the Liberal Unionist marine store might 
soon put up its shutters. 








THE RIOTS IN PARIS. 





JFDERHAPS the most significant thing about the 
riots which have been disturbing the tran- 
quillity of Paris this week is their origin. A body 
of students organised recently in one of the notori- 
ous resorts of the Latin Quarter a lewd spectacle, 
which they entitled the “Bal des Quat-z’Arts.” 
Women, more or less undraped, formed a main 
feature of it—one in particular, whose costume was 
no more voluminous than that of Phryne before the 
Council. It was an abominable exhibition, there is 
no doubt; but no worse, as most people know, than 
many things which are|to be seen in Paris at any 
time—Paris, which makes a sort of boast of being 
the lupanar of the world. The singular thing about 
this performance is that the law interfered. Some of 
those who took part in the spectacle were prosecuted, 
including the Phryne, who got four months’ imprison- 
ment. When the police came to the Latin Quarter to 
levy the fines off the condemned students, the students 
rose in revolt, and the riots began. Thus we have 
the student youth of France—for this time it cannot 
be pretended, as it is the habit of the boulevard 
journalist to do, that these performances are got up 
for the benefit of the English visitor—rebelling 
against the law in the cause of open debauchery. 
The Sorbonne and the Quartier Latin have 
furnished rebels before—reckless champions of 
liberty and equality, of freedom of the Press, of 
civic rights. This is the first time the students 
have gone down into the streets to assert the sacred 
right of outraging public morals. It is a fact 
which gives us a glimpse, more impressive than any 
other, of the profundity of the corruption which, 
under the «gis of a Materialistic education, has eaten 
into the heart’s core of France. The law in this instance 
was set in motion by a Senator Bérenger, whose con- 
science was severely shocked. M. Drumont, the fana- 
tical editor of the Libre Parole, attacks this worthy 
senator for hypocrisy and want of logic. A people 
must be either Pagan or Christian, he says; and the 
Government which M. Bérenger supports has re- 
nounced and persecuted Christianity and made 
Atheism the religion of the State. Paris under 
its auspices has become the Rome of Heliogabalus, 
the Byzantium of Theodora. “Let this Government, 
then, have the supreme modesty of being logical and 
consistent with itself. Let it not hinder a Material- 
istic generation from living according to the 
principles which have been given to it. It proclaims 
that there are no longer laws of God, and that God 
Himself does not exist; let it at least allow the 
youth whom it has corrupted to obey the laws of 
Nature.” It is impossible not to admit the force of 
the fanatic’s fierce sarcasm. But, unlike M. Drumont, 
we should not exhort the French Government to be 
logical in this matter. Rather do we hope that they 
will leave logic aside, and persevere in the course they 
have begun. We hail their action as a symptom of 
a returning healthiness of public sentiment, and we 
hope they will be able to go on and improve on what 





inaccuracy as for having thought it necessary to 


they have done. 
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The other aspect of these riots is not less 
gravely significant. It exposes to our view another 
region of French life, in which Materialism and “ the 
evaporation of moral sentiment ”’ have been likewise 
playing their part. The riots began with the stu- 
dents, but they ended with the Anarchists and what 
M. Dupuy calls the “ professionals of disorder.” 
Nothing that has happened for a long time—not 
even the explosion on the Rue des Bons Enfants— 
has been a more striking illustration of the uneasy 
foundation on which the present social fabric of 
France is reared than the promptitude with which 
these riots were “captured”? by the turbulent 
classes. The students’ outbreak furnished an 
opportunity which must have been wholly un- 
expected. Nevertheless, it was seized upon at 
once, with the rapidity and skill of men in con- 
stant readiness. No doubt, the stupidity with 
which the police were handled, the exasperating mix- 
ture of brutality and feebleness which characterised 
their proceedings, had a good deal to do with making 
matters worse than they might otherwise have been. 
But that fact alone would not account for the wide- 
spread and revolutionary violence which has prevailed 
in Paris over a space of several days; for the barri- 
cades thrown up in different quarters; for the loot- 
ings and burnings; for the obstinate encounters, 
in which the wounded on both sides are numbered 
by the hundred. A heavy downpour of rain—always 
the deadliest foe of Parisian revolution—alone saved 
the streets at one moment from being reddened by 
as bloody a conflict between proletariat and authority 
as ever Paris witnessed. If it is urged that the police 
were further handicapped by the hostility of the 
Municipal Council, that seems to us only another of 
the more serious elements of insecurity. Once again 
we see the Municipality of Paris in its rivalry with 
the Government ready at a critical moment to make 
itself the champion of violence. The step which 
was forced upon M. Dupuy on Thursday, the closing 
of the Bourse du Travail, brings this feature into 
view in a still more striking light. It shows 
that neither the French labour agitators nor 
the Paris Municipality as yet understand the 
virtues of orderly combination. We have every 
confidence that M. Dupuy’s Government will be able 
to get the better of the present émeute; but its 
occurrence is a reminder by which he, and more than 
he, will do well to take warning. One has only to 
think of this and to think of the opportunity 
furnished by Panama and the strikes at Carmaux to 
realise how much the Republic has escaped by the 
simple fact that General Boulanger committed suicide 
a little too soon. 








FINANCE, 





HE closing of the Indian mints has intensified 

the crisis through which the world is passing. 
It has induced President Cleveland to summon 
Congress for a special session on August 7th. As 
Washington is almost unbearable at that time, owing 
to the great heat, the summons shows how very 
serious a view the President takes of the situation. 
In Colorado, and other silver-producing States and 
Territories, mines have been closed in considerable 
numbers, and, of course, the miners are thrown 
out of employment. The reports from the west gener- 
ally are very gloomy, and great difficulties evidently 
prevail. In New York there are rumours of impending 
failures of great magnitude, and altogether there is 
more distrust than has existed since 1873. The 
Mexican Government assures the world that the 
mines will not be closed, but it remains to be seen 
whether they can be worked at the prices likely to 
be obtained in future. At all events, everyone is 





convinced that Mexico must suffer very severely, 
and there are doubts whether she will be able to pay 
the interest upon her debt. Upon the Continent, 
too, the closing of the mints has had grave con- 
sequences. An agitation is springing up for putting 
a stop to the Latin Union. Ifthe agitation succeeds, 
the consequences will be serious to Italy and Greece. 
The countries of the Latin Union—France, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece—have the same 
monetary system, and the coins of each country 
circulate freely in the other countries. If the Union 
is denounced, each country will have to take 
back such of its coins as circulate in the other 
countries, and will have to pay the difference 
between their real value and the value at which 
silver is rated by the mints. But the question is 
asked, If that should happen, will Italy and Greece 
be able to find the money for making the payments ? 
Exports from India have been almost stopped. 
After a while, no doubt, trade will adapt itself to 
the new conditions, but meanwhile bankers and 
merchants are utterly perplexed, and are looking 
forward to the immediate future with grave appre- 
hension. The trade with other countries of the far 
East is completely paralysed, and it is reported that 
the price of opium has fallen over 17 per cent., which 
means a considerable loss to the Indian Govern- 
ment. Naturally the Stock Exchange is cast 
into gloom. Nobody knows what may happen 
from day to day. Prices are steadily going 
down, and the next Settlement is looked forward 
to with apprehension, for the differences that 
will have to be met are very great. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the drought continues, and farmers’ 
prospects are growing desperate; while, to cap all, the 
employers are demanding a reduction of 25 per cer t. 
all over the districts covered by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. That the coal trade is bad nobody disputes, 
and that some lowering of wages is necessary is very 
probable. But a reduction of 25 per cent. is almost 
sure to provoke resistance if it is persisted in. It is 
to be hoped that both sides will show moderation 
and good sense, and that the matter will be referred 
to arbitration. 

Silver, which fell at the end of last week to 30}d. 
per ounce, has recovered this week to 34d. per ounce. 
It is said that the rise is mainly’ due to very con- 
siderable buying by large American operators who 
hope to get control of the stock in the market, and 
compel the Treasury to buy under the Sherman Act 
at an extravagantly high price. The closing of the 
Colorado mines induces them to hope for success in 
this bold project. The Treasury, however, is refusing 
to buy for the time being. But whether the Treasury 
has to yield or not, the rise is not justified—assuming 
always that the Sherman Act is repealed—and there 
must be another heavy fall. In the United States 
the belief is general that the repeal of the Sherman 
Act will be easily carried through the House of 
Representatives ; but it is said that in the Senate the 
majority for repeal is only two, and that it is very 
doubtful whether even those two can be depended 
upon. Meantime, unemployed money is accumulating 
in London, and rates are steadily declining. It would 
be unwise, however, of those who are engaged in the 
Money Market to trust to the apparent ease, for 
there is widespread distrust, and any accident might 
compel bankers to refuse to lend, and so might lead 
to a very sharp rise in rates. If gold is not 
withdrawn from London for the United States, rates 
will continue low, for thereis hardly any demand for 
either loans or discounts hereat home. On the other 
hand, if gold is withdrawn for New York, the market 
will be disturbed. The general belief is that gold 
will not be taken—at all events, for a couple of 
months. Nobody will send out gold as a mere 
business transaction while it remains uncertain 
whether the Sherman Act will or will not be 
repealed. But, of course, if the great bankers in 
New York think it necessary to take gold for the 
purpose of preventing a panic, they will manage to 
do so somehow or other. 
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THE BOHEMIAN OF BOHEMIA. 





HE student of political evolution must, nowadays, 
study the subsoil population, especially in coun- 
tries where Parliamentary votes represent antagonism 
of race or religion, or both. To get a glimpse of 
the war now raging between Czech and Teuton, in 
Bohemia, I launched my canoe on the Moldau as 
high up as the state of the water allowed, and 
dodged the rocks and rapids of that beautiful stream 
for many days, keeping eyes and ears open. 

At Budweis my canoe was stored in the garden 
of the German Club, and on leaving the premises 
one evening I asked a member if there was any 
danger of harm coming to it. 

“None whatever,” was his prompt answer. “ We 
don’t admit any Czechs.’ And with that I received a 
tirade, the purport of which was that all the crime, 
drunkenness, imbecility of Budweis might be traced 
to Czech blood, and that to eliminate the German 
element was to hand the country over to semi- 
barbarism. 

At a little place further down the river, I went 
ashore to see if I could get my provision-basket 
altered in order to fit better into the after-hold of 
the Caribee. Not a German sign was to be seen any- 
where, only Czech. In my desperation I forgot my- 
self so far as to address in German a passing peasant 
—a well-built young man of prosperous exterior. 

“Will you tell me where the inn is?” I asked. 

He looked at me sulkily, and then snarled out, 
in German, “No!” turned on his heel and left 
me. 

This was the first rudeness I had ever encountered 
from a native in any country—of course, I except 
officials. The blow brought me to my senses, how- 
ever, and the lesson was not lost. I waited for the 
next intelligent-looking native, and to him I opened 
myself in distinct and vigorous English, interlarding 
one or two blasphemous expressions which pass 
current abroad as the shibboleth of our race. This 
was difficult to do, for I dislike profanity in any 
language, and most of allin my own. But it was a 
serious matter with me, and I knew that my fervid 
Czech would be none the worse. My English abuse 
continued uninterruptedly until, by the changing 
expression of his face, I saw that he ceased to regard 
me as speaking the hated German. He confessed, in 
bad German, that he spoke no English, and confessed 
successively that he knew no French, Italian, Spanish 
—but though he used the German unconsciously as 
the means of declaring his ignorance of other lan- 
guages, he studiously avoided telling me directly 
that he did not know that tongue. Finally I said, 
in German: “But what language can you talk?” 
To which he answered sheepishly: “A little German!” 
He might have admitted this sooner had not a crowd 
gathered, in whose eyes the use of German is treason 
to the national cause. 

My wants were, of course, immediately satisfied, 
and I was treated as a guest when it was learned 
that I was from America, for I can recall no peasant 
on this cruise that had not one or more relatives in 
the New World. 

“ Why do you leave this beautiful country to go 
to America?” I asked an old woman in the course of 
a chat about her children in Michigan. 

“Here we have meat once a week; there they eat 
meat three times a day.” 

The logic was irresistible from her point of view. 
The Protectionist party in America secure votes 
of working men by pretending that they maintain 
high wages. At the same time the alleged high 
wages are drawing “cheap” labour from all over 
the world to an extent little dreamed of by an 
honest “Fair Trader.” 

At another village I spoke to a mother about 
a young girl she had in the house, supposing it to 
be her child: “Oh, no; that is an ‘ exchange child.’ 
My daughter I have sent in exchange to live in a 
German village, and a German sends me her daughter 
to learn Czech.” 





“But why do you, a Czech, want your child to 
learn German?” I asked. 

“Because she can earn more with that language 
than with Czech. Wages are very low in Bohemia.” 

Thus the mother suffered in order to have her 
child learn German, and yet her whole village and 
all those of her race are agitating to drive that 
language out of the schools—out of the country. 
The Czech raftsmen earn less when they speak only 
Czech, and the wages of watermen below Prague 
are uniformly higher than above that point, merely 
because below Prague German becomes necessary. 
The Bohemians are invading Germany as vigorously 
as Germans seek England or Chinamen seek America. 
The mining districts of Prussia complain of Czech 
cheap labour ; Germans complain that Czechs accept 
lower wages because their standard of domestic 
comfort is inferior—exactly the reason an English 
clerk gives for disliking the competition of a col- 
league from Frankfort or Hamburg. And as to 
America, this argument has been the stumbling- 
block of “ Revenue Reformers” ever since Protection 
became a modern issue—say since 1882. 

In Prague, a Czech Professor at the Czech Uni- 
versity took me to the Czech Opera House, where 
I listened to an opera of Mascagni with a Czech 
libretto, heard nothing but Czech spoken in the 
lobbies ; went afterwards to a Czech café where 
no German would have dared to show himself for 
fear of having his head smashed, and where, beside 
signs in Czech, was one in the Russian language. 
My Czech Professor was in the scientific faculty. 
He talked freely of the present state of things. He 
could see no reason why Czech should not be the 
exclusive language of Bohemia; and while he did 
not desire to forbid Germans using their language 
in private, he decidedly insisted that Czech should 
be the only language recognised by the State, the 
schools, the courts, the army, and other organs 
of the nation. 

“ The Germans,” he said, “ make hysterical opposi- 
tion to the spread of the Czech, but we are daily 
conquering more and more territory, and the rule of 
Germany in Bohemia is fading as inevitably as that 
of the savages in North America.” 

I asked him if there was any sympathy between 
Czechs and Russians. “ Of course there is. The Czech 
is one of the great Slav family, and hates the Teuton 
as heartily as the Irishman hates the Saxon. He 
regards the Czar as the head of the Slav family, and 
dreads nothing more than the supremacy of the 
Triple Alliance, for that means the humiliation of 
his race and the rule of an alien master.” The Pro- 
fessor regarded the quarrel as one of principle, in 
which Czechs had a right to demand as much local 
self-government as Hungary. In other words, we 
might form a picture of the Professor’s ideal if 
Ireland were agitating to-day, not for Home Rule, 
but for the exclusion of the English language and 
the revival of the Erse as a popular tongue. 

It was my good fortune in Prague to hear this 
strange war of language discussed by a great variety 
of men—members of the Imperial Diet, members of 
the Bohemian National Diet, merchants, lawyers, 
scholars. It even has its painful side amongst the 
oarsmen, for the German boating men keep to them- 
selves, and the Czechs are equally jealous that only 
Slav be heard on their float. They meet at regattas 
and treat one another with the fairness of sports- 
men; but one can compare their relations at Prague 
only to a meeting of French and German scullers 
competing at Henley. 

A Bohemian merchant and manufacturer, of large 
connections with other countries, a man of German 
extraction, but whose views are dictated more by 
trade advantage than sentiment, told me that the 
injury to commerce was very great owing to the 
strained relations that had grown up during the 
present generation. To my inquiry regarding the 
origin of this hatred of German by Czech he said :— 

“The Jew is at the bottom of it—here as in 
Russia—as in Hungary. To-day the Jew is in the 
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popular mind associated with the German, for the 


Jew speaks German by preference, and the Germans 
do not escape the odium attaching to their Semitic 
rivals in trade. The Bohemian peasant ardently 
prays for the complete exclusion of the Jew, for to 
him he traces his poverty and dependence. But the 
Czech will be disappointed again, for the Jew, as soon 
as he finds that the winning party is to be Czech, will 
change his name and adopt Czech nationality as 
fluently as he has succeeded in Magyarizing himself 
in Budapest and Szegedin.” 

One of the leaders of the German party in the 
Bohemian Parliament—perhaps the most influential 
member of it—put the situation to me somewhat in 
this wise : 

“This is my country and has been for many 
generations. It would be exile to live anywhere 
else, and I am struggling to preserve for myself and 
my children those institutions which make life here 
endurable. 

“Forty years ago every Czech spoke German as a 
matter of course; German was the language of 
Bohemia as much as English is the language of 
Ireland or of New York. 

“ Yet to-day the Czech children speak only their 
Slav tongue ; young and old consider it their duty as 
patriots to insult what is German on every occasion ; 
no Czech learns German unless for exceptional reasons, 
and, not content with that, the Czech majority 
clamours for complete separation, complete Czech 
Home Rule, extinction of the German in every form, 
and survival only of the Slav. 

“Look at this map,” said my M.P., pointing to 
Bohemia, coloured according to relative use of Czech 
or German language, “there remains of Germany in 
Bohemia merely a fringe. The centre almost to the 
very edge is Czech in language, and according to the 
present rate of progress, German willin a few years 
disappear.” 

“But,” said I, “surely you, as member of a con- 
stitutional body, cannot afford to quarrel with a 
result that has flowed from the exercise of consti- 
tutional privileges?” 

* Excuse me,” said he. “ Europe is not England— 
much less America. But let me ask you, what would 
Americans do if the blacks of Louisiana or South 
Carolina took a fancy to cultivate an African tongue, 
and, when they had learned it, to pass a vote that 
henceforward all the whites must speak African or 
get out? 

“Suppose we go a step further to make the 
picture clearer. Suppose that Mexico represented a 
strong Spanish - speaking federation of all South 
America, and that it had a large army close to the 
American border. Suppose that California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas, the country nearest to 
Mexico, should commence to cultivate a taste for 
Spanish-American ideas, should boycott the English 
language, boycott all Americans, and by a popular 
vote declare that henceforth Spanish should be the 
exclusive language of the law courts, the railways, 
the express offices, the Custom House, Post Office, 
tax offices, and schools! What would your demo- 
cratic government say to that? And what would 
Americans say if these imaginary Spanish boycotters 
should demonstrate their active desire to revert to 
Spanish or Mexican rule, as the Czechs of Bohemia 
are seeking to spread Russian rule in Europe ? 

“Majority rule is good rule in a club of equals; 
in a merchant's exchange; in a community where 
there is but a small percentage of vagabonds—but in 
Bohemia, majority rule means Czech rule to-day,. 
Slav rule to-morrow; a Bohemian democracy this 
year, Russian despotism the next: for Czech rule 
means Panslavism and Secession. 

* You Americans talk much about all men being 
born equal, but when you are made uncomfortable by 
this doctrine I have noticed that you too realise 
that ‘ Self-preservation is the first law of Nature.’” 

My note-book contains a variety of opinions 
from as many different people on this burning 
question. 





In hearing the Germans talk I was somewhat 
reminded of the attitude of planters in the Southern 
States of North America towards the numerical 
increase of the blacks. Yet the Czech is a vastly 
superior creature to the negro. The Czech is in- 
dustrious and mechanically intelligent—highly ap- 
preciated in mining and manufacturing cireles. 

One might have expected that the Poles should 
find sympathy in Bohemia for the suffering they 
endure at the hands of Russia. For not only are 
they of cognate Slav race, but both are Roman 
Catholic. Oddly enough, however, the Czech hates 
the Pole almost as much as he does the German. 
He hates the Pole because the Panslavists tell him 
to, and he regards Poland as a traitor to the cause of 
Russian expansion. 

But while the Czech is Slav on the housetops and 
Russian at heart, I am assured that no apprehension 
is felt in this regard should war with Russia break 
out. He has been so well drilled that he will march 
when the order is given and bother his head not one 
whit as to whether the war is against Russia or 
against Germany. It is more than likely, however, 
that he would fight more cheerfully with his face 
towards Berlin than Moscow. 

As I left Prague and floated away towards 
Dresden, the morning paper gave me the story of 
the previous day’s debate in the local Bohemian 
parliament. The record consisted principally of a 
battle scene in which inkstands and volumes were 
used as projectiles; chairs and tables representing 
heavy artillery. The Speaker was ignored or 
insulted; the members roared one another down 
with foul language, and the meeting dispersed by 
reason of mutual exhaustion. The reason of this 
uproar appeared to be a ruling of the Speaker which 
displeased the Czechs. 

From the deck of a canoe one rarely gets a view 
of much country at a time; but by way of compens- 
ation one sees many objects in the water and close 
to one’s paddles which a more philosophic traveller 
might miss who travelled in more lofty fashion. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW, 








LONDON EN FETE. 





yea’ 6.—As an average clubman I feel proud of 
ey the distinction which St. James’s Street has won 
to-day, and especially of the glory—not to mention 
the red cloth—which my own club has contributed 
to a page of history. It needed some satisfaction of 
this kind after the harrowing experiences of the last 
few days. First the carpenters and joiners took 
possession of the steps, and flourished saws within 
an inch of your life as you lounged through the 
portal with careless grace. Then gentlemen armed 
with planks formed a hollow square, and received 
you as if you were a charge of cavalry. Then the 
ordinary comforts of the club stole silently away 
like the Arabs; andif you left a room for a moment, 
you found on your return a written notice requesting 
you to smoke anywhere else. Placards decorated 
the pillars and even the stairs, to warn you that the 
meals which were served in the card-room yesterday 
were now to be had exclusively in the lift or on 
the roof. The oldest members wandered forlornly 
amidst the wreck of their daily lives, driven from 
their window-corners and their favourite tables, 
and gazing on chaos with lacklustre eye. I sug- 
gested to one of them that he should stand outside 
with a big drum and invite the crowd to walk up. 
“This way to the human ostrich ; he is just going to 
have his lunch! Here you are for a real live house 
committee, just going to meet —all their little 
tempers in prime order. Walk up, walk up! Bang, 
bang!” He said it was an ill-timed pleasantry. 

I wonder whether Mr. Grant Allen, who has been 
writing rude things about the ugliness of London, 
has seen her burst into colour. I admit that there 
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is a little too much of the carpenter and the joiner 
and the eminent firms of wholesale providers of 
decorations. London sets about beautifying herself 
with a steady and rather stolid zeal. The eminent 
firms take her in hand, and make a toilette of baize 
and bunting which lacks spontaneous freshness. Be- 
sides, you are in the dressing-room all the time; the 
charms are solidly constructed before your eyes; 
there are no sweet surprises and no soft illusions. 
You see the mature beauty—I suppose Mr. Grant 
Allen would call her the antiquated hag—gradually 
emerging from dingy commonplace into artificial 
splendour. I have watched the Venetian masts putting 
on their panoply of flags, with baskets of flowers, fes- 
toons of evergreens, and waving grass. I have seen 
the erection of the marble pillars at the top of St. 
James’s Street by Mr. William Alma Tadema Whiteley. 
It is scarcely inspiring to look on while London winds 
bales of drapery round her capacious waist, and 
props up her magnificence with painted hoardings. 
But what would you? There is no enchanter’s wand 
to adorn the city in a single night. There is no 
ukase which can keep the people out of the 
streets till the town has put on all its finery like 
a bashful bride. I must own that there has 
been no trace in the popular demeanour of any 
outraged delicacy, or any esthetic misgiving. 
Never have the carpenters and joiners had such 
appreciative spectators. I saw two ladies yesterday 
wandering about with camp stools, in order, no 
doubt, that they might sit down in a doorway and 
leisurely admire the pageant slowly and laboriously 
evolving before their eyes. I should have preferred 
to see the citizens impulsively decorating shops and 
dwellings with original and fertile resource, instead 
of showing a faint-hearted joy in the mechanical 
miles of boards. When St. James’s Street looked 
like a fair, why could not clubmen abandon them- 
selves to the gaiety of the scene, pelt the wedding 
party with flowers, caper like Bacchanals after a 
ten-and-sixpenny lunch? I know men who would 
have made a most engaging spectacle in such 
manceuvres, without moulting a feather of the 
respect due to them as pillars of society. 

But we have sat in rows on benches, murmuring 
our mild huzzas, resolutely convinced that this display 
of public spirit is an immense encouragement to the 
two young people who have been married to-day. 
It is our British way of being sentimental and 
picturesque. Many people have gone home to-night 
with the assurance that they have taken part in a 
wild revel. They have not been struck by any 
monotony in the rejoicings. They have not im- 
patiently wondered why the balcony outside Mr. 
Alexander’s theatre has not been turned to ac- 
count for an open-air performance of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. They have 
of the barrenness of spectacular invention 
which trusts to illuminations to entertain the 
multitude after nightfall. The suspension of the 
wheeled traffic has made it impossible for many 
either to contemplate the dazzling devices in gas 
or glass, or to amuse themselves at the play. Some 
theatrical managers have combated the notion that 
the only occupation for the loyal and enlightened 
citizen is to trudge the streets all night. But none 
of them has had the brilliant idea of opening his 
theatre free. Mrs. Oliphant has painted in Blackwood 
a moving picture of the “men, women, and children, 
whotroopoutof Mile End or Whitechapel to show their 
participation in the general joy,” and of the“ patient 
feet that will stand for hours by the roadside 
waiting for a momentary glimpse of the bridal pair 
as they pass.” If “patient feet” are capable of 
getting glimpses, I fancy they would have entered 
even more heartily into the “general joy” had they 
been allowed to see Charley's Aunt for nothing. 
But the appetite for illuminations is supposed to be 
overmastering and insatiable. Even Becket must die 
an hour earlier than usual to let the pit wipe their 
eyes in excellent time for the romantic emblems 
glittering on club fronts and over shop doors. “The 
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sturdy loyalty” which, as Mrs. Oliphant fondly 
imagines, “comes out of every alley and slum in the 
suffocating wilds of eastern London” breathes a 
patriotic air as it gazes on the radiant ensigns 
of opulent homage to the Throne. It is not as 
if these exhibited any conspicuous ingenuity, 
for it is apparently no part of the business of 
British art which, as the Lord Mayor says, “expresses 
ideas,” to put any of them into the head of the 
illuminator. Mr. Horsley,' who figured at the 
Mansion House as the chief representative of our 
school of painters, might have applied his genius to 
this not unworthy enterprise. Mr. Brock, whose art 
also “expresses ideas,” might have been invited to 
co-operate with the Academician in a symbolic 
display of fireworks in Trafalgar Square. It would 
have been worth the while of the “ patient feet” to 
tramp from Mile End to behold the Nelson Column 
circled by a fiery fleet, typical of the naval renown 
which is part of Prince George’s heritage. Even Mr. 
Grant Allen, transported by a djinn to Piccadilly 
Circus, might rub his eyes and acknowledge that Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert’s fountain, in the glamour of Bengal 
lights, has other associations than those of a 
“retrograde and respectable evangelical nobleman.’ 

But why should I repine? London has been gay 
after its fashion. Many thousands of pounds have 
been spent in decorations, and the carpenters and 
joiners ought to be the most loyal and contented of 
her Majesty’s subjects. We may not rejoice with 
any particular originality or grace, and London en 
féte may lack that childlike abandonment which in 
the same circumstances would have distinguished 
many a Continental city. Possibly the intelli- 
gent foreigner in St. James’s Street to-day has 
even been reminded of Napoleon’s epigram about 
the “nation of shopkeepers.” But the thorough 
enjoyment of the sightseers is beyond question; and 
there is a supreme unconsciousness of any drawbacks. 
The clubman has done his duty at a noble sacrifice of 
self; for, with no special taste for weddings, he has 
turned the club-house upside down for the gratifica- 
tion of his womankind. They have swarmed in his 
sacred retreat; they have bloomed in his most com- 
fortable chair; they have utterly routed his most 
precious habits; and, as I write this in fear and 
trembling in a badly-lighted corner, I can say, with 
my hand on my heart, that he has borne it all like a 
hero. 








KASPAR HAUSER.* 





S far back as 1857, Eschricht, the distinguished 
Copenhagen professor of physiology, published 
four lectures on our notoriousold friend Kaspar Hauser, 
and concluded that he was an idiot. He has also 
found a place in Ireland’s well-known work on “Idiocy 
and Imbecility” (1877), where another authority, 
Dr. Heidenreich, is quoted as pronouncing the case 
to be one of idiotcy from retarded or arrested brain 
development; the post-mortem examination showing 
a thick skull, and a small brain that did not overlap 
the cerebellum. The convolutions of the brain, too, 
were simpler and broader than usual. 

He was thus, in fact, a deserted idiot, like Swift’s 
and Monboddo’s Hanoverian “ Peter, the Wild Boy” 
(1724), or “Mlle. Leblanc,” the wild girl of Soigny 
(1731), or Itard’s wild boy of Aveyron (1798), or the 
numerous Indian “ wolf-boys,” except that they were 
(and some of the last still are) deserted in woods and 
the jungle, whereas Kaspar was successfully turned 
adrift in a strange town. Those who got rid of him 
in this open fashion were never traced. 

When suddenly espied in Nuremberg, in 1828, he 
could give no account of himself, and how he got 
there, or whence he came, none was ever able to dis- 
cover. That is now the only real mystery about 
him. All the other mysteries were manufactured by 





* “The True Story of Kaspar Hauser.” By the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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public folly, and they still continue to flourish as 
vigorously as ever. 

An ill-written paper found in Kaspar’s possession 
said the day-labourer who had charge of him had 
never allowed him out of the house during the six- 
teen years of his life, and that he was the child of a 
poor girl and a trooper in a cavalry regiment. After 
a few weeks’ tuition it was gathered from Kaspar’s 
broken speech that he had been kept as long as he 
could remember in a black hole with a few toys to 
play with, being fed on bread, cakes, and water. He 
was healthy, dirty, and well nourished ; and so had 
obviously been concealed without positive cruelties 
of actual ill-treatment. 

Every schoolboy knows how crowds began flock- 
ing like a pilgrimage to see “the wild man,” as he 
was at once popularly and incorrectly voted ; and 
ere long the further wholly gratuitous notion sprang 
up (none knows how), and spread like wildfire, that 
he was a lost or stolen prince. Someold scandal and 
legend pointed Badenwards ; a baby-prince had died, 
or, it was said, had not died, there in 1812; therefore 
the idiot was a Baden grand-dukeling. There is 
positively and absolutely no other basis whatever 
for this bewildered conjecture ; but the burgomaster 
of Nuremberg gave it dark form and authority in a 
proclamation issued six weeks after the afflicted poor 
Kaspar was found; and ever since then it has danced 
round Europe like a will-o’-the-wisp. Later on it 
was fancied that Kaspar recognised some Hungarian 
words, and another wild-goose chase was started in 
the direction of a castle in Hungary. Then for a 
time he was some priest's illegitimate child. Other 
theories were plentiful as blackberries — and 
theorists ; and they all ignored the original account 
of his birth in the ill-spelt paper—a story which 
there never was any ground for rejecting, except 
the phenomenal folly of the Nurembergers. 

Finally, the giddy public got tired of him and 
angry with him; said he was “an impostor” because 
they could not discover who he was—think of the 
multitude of foundlings in the same situation !—and 
split off into two factions, one of which, to this day, 
hotly “defends” Kaspar Hauser as an “ unfortunate 
nobleman,” while the other, with equal heat, exhausts 
ingenuity to prove his “imposture.” Meanwhile 
the poor creature lived and died as, first, an “idiot 
by deprivation ”—so the scientific classification goes 
—and then as an idiot much improved in mental 
power by over-cultivation, while he, at the same 
time, was worried into an incorrigible, poor, weak, 
irascible young liar. 

The Nuremberg magistrates had at first put 
Kaspar in the charge of a flighty schoolmaster of 
curious foolishness, named Daumer, and the youth 
exhibited the ordinary symptoms observed in many 
other cases in idiot asylums according as his educa- 
tion progressed. Fitful and sometimes striking 
flashes of intelligence began to appear. Subjected to 
the continual visits of tourists and sightseers, as 
though he were some Jocko of an Orang-utan, he 
rapidly got spoilt. ‘ Ax me no questions,” says the 
vulgar old saw, “and I'll tell you no lies.” Poor 
Kaspar very soon began to lie consumedly, like a 
savage, under a hot fire of silly questions and false 
suggestions, and to display much sly cunning. 

Forced on like some backward plant in a hot- 
house, pace and pressure soon told on his small 
modicum of brains. He played truant, built lie 
upon lie ; the Dominie stormed at and disgraced the 
poor wretch, who went off in his petty despair into 
a cellar and cut himself in the forehead, thus dis- 
closing (seventeen months after he was found) the 


-rudiments of a suicidal tendency well known to 


mad-doctors among the youthful insane and idiotic. 
But Kaspar at once tried to explain it otherwise, by 
inventing an impossible long tarradiddle about “a 


-man” who had attacked and wounded him. Here- 


upon, Daumer “threw up his appointment,” and 
Kaspar, in charge of a brace of useless policemen, 
was boarded-out on a shopkeeper named Bieber- 


‘bach, who soon found his cunningly contrived false- 





hoods intolerable, and one day, having scolded 
and threatened him for shirking a Latin lesson, 
Kaspar became violent, struck the table with his 
fists, declared he “ would rather die and be done 
with it ’’—a phrase often in his mouth—withdrew to 
his room, and wounded himself in the temple with a 
pistol-shot. This he immediately accounted for as 
an accident. Then it was Bieberbach’s turn to give 
him up. In fact, he was not an inmate for a private 
house, but for an asylum; but another amateur, the 
Freiherr von Tucher, received him, and kept him, not- 
withstanding his inordinate vanity, duplicity, and 
dissimulation, until the eccentric Lady Hester 
Stanhope’s eccentric brother, the fourth Lord 
Stanhope, appeared upon the scene, and appropriated 
Kaspar Hauser in November, 1831, when he had 
already been “ cultivated” and bedevilled for three 
years and a half. Spoilt and toyed with more than 
ever, the unfortunate anomaly was now actually 
addressed by Germans as “ my lord,” and was placed 
with the least foolish of his many custodians, the 
school-teacher and sexton, Meyer. There, too, 
occurred the Hungarian mystification and lies, which 
at last opened Lord Stanhope’s eyes. Meyer had 
long seen that Kaspar’s deceit was ingrained, but 
had mistakenly given too favourable reports of him, 
and at length, on the 9th of December, 1833—when 
Kaspar was nearly twenty-three years of age—hada 
row-royal with the impossible creature, who became 
implacably offended, put his little traps and private 
rubbish in order, and stabbed himself in the park of 
Ansbach on the 14th. The two prior clumsy en- 
deavours at suicide point to this as rather a half- 
hearted bungle, too. He seems to have succeeded 
somewhat by accident, and did not die for three days, 
during which, as usual, he retailed a fresh pack of 
lies, and showed that he had, with imbecile cunning, 
prepared a whole plot of foolish things to support 
his invention of another attack upon him. 

Since then the Kasper Hauser subject and its 
“literature” have become a nightmare, a succession 
of nightmares, for quidnuncs, scatterbrains, busy- 
bodies, and scandalmongers, who chiefly maintain 
that Kaspar was murdered, and shamelessly attack 
the Baden family, Lord Stanhope’s memory, and all 
the saner contemporaries who could not help seeing 
through the Hauser nonsense at the time. Some 
fifty books or pamphlets, besides uncountable articles 
in periodicals, have thus been published. Libels 
and actions for libel have arisen out of them; and 
one of the latest, due apparently to some quasi- 
American source, but published here with the date 
of 1892, imputes or insinuates some ten or a dozen 
poisonings, suicides, and murders by the persecutors 
of the devoted idiot. Most of it is wholly outside 
criticism, but the Duchess of Cleveland has thought 
it right to answer it in a quite superfluous defence 
of her late father, Lord Stanhope. In this little 
publication, the “impostor” view of Kaspar, taken 
eventually by Lord Stanhope in his book of 1835, is 
urged afresh, although he had then been cautious of 
using “impostor” in the usual acceptation of the 
term. A liar Kaspar was, and little else; he lied as 
the weeds blow, poor idiot ; but any imposture there 
was had been suggested and worked up by the other 
fools about him. 

Kaspar Hauser’s story was put upon the sensa- 
tional French stage in 1838, and it is not one of the 
least surprising curiosities of this tantalising subject 
that Théophile Gautier—to be sure, it was only in a 
dramatic criticism—asserted in that year that Kaspar 
Hauser never existed, but was wholly a canard of 
the forgotten journalist and romancer, Méry. This, 
only five years after the poor fellow’s end, seems a 
climax. But no. Such persons as M. Alexis Martin 
and M. Philibert Audebrand held this view as late 
as 1886 and 1891; and not even the keeper of the 
town archives of Nuremberg could convince them to 
the contrary. It is passing strange under what an 
estoppel Frenchmen are condemned to labour as to 
any matter that concerns Germany ; but the Kaspar 
Hauser subject carries its own fatality. 
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SIAM IN THE MAGAZINES. 





IAM holds a prominent place in this month's 
magazines, and very instructive is it to compare 
the different styles in which the subject is handled 
by the various writers. Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon 
discusses it in the Nineteenth Century. Before criti- 
cising Mr. Curzon’s article, let us express a word of 
appreciation for the map by which it is accompanied. 
It is a clear map, with three of the disputed Franco- 
Siamese boundaries marked in colours. None of the 
monthly editors but Mr. Knowles has had the spirit 
to publish a map at all, so the reader who does not 
happen to be provided with the right maps himself 
will have to study all the other articles with the aid 
of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Curzon’s article, we 
fear, will not give the reader as much enlighten- 
ment as his map. The article is written with 
a great deal of parade and a certain amount 
of cleverness, and is clearly the work of one 
who is an industrious, as well as a superior, 
person. But, alas! one cannot help sighing that these 
qualities should be alone, and that this promising 
young man who has been in a Government, who has 
studied hard, and who has travelled in the regions of 
which he writes, should have so little of the states- 
man’s grasp and so little of the statesman’s temper 
in dealing with a ticklish affair of empire, that we 
cannot view with equanimity any prospect (such as 
he fondly cherishes himself) of his ever having any- 
thing to do with the direction of our foreign affairs. 
He, who was once at the Foreign Office as an Under- 
Secretary of State, ought to be the most guarded in 
his tone of all the writers, whereas he is the least 
guarded. His proposition is that it is “the merest 
cant” to deny that the interests of France through- 
out the world are hostile to our own. Starting from 
that standpoint, of course there is nothing binding 
on him to avoid the language of insult and contempt 
when dealing with French statesmen and French 
claims. He describes the latter as “comic” and 
“impertinent,” he speaks of “the egregious M. 
Deloncle.” M. Flourens, an ex-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, he refers to as talking “ astonishing rubbish” 
and “ painful hysteria.” It is comforting to feel that 
Mr. Curzon’s party are not just now in Downing 
Street, and that our attitude to France, and France’s 
attitude to us, and the many world-wide questions 
thereunto relating, will at least be considered in a 
different spirit from that which these controversial 
manners would indicate. 

As for the precise nature of French claims in 
Siam, there is nothing in these articles to alter the 
view that these claims are no better and no worse 
than such claims usually are as between a great 
European Power and a feeble barbaric State. Where 
the “ cant” comes in is in the assumption underlying 
Mr. Curzon’s laborious efforts to discredit the sup- 
posititious treaties and understandings on which the 
French base their pretensions—the assumption that 
our own acquisitions of territory are only carried 
out in accordance with the most scrupulous regard 
for propriety and the rights of the weak, and on 
the express invitation of the sovereigns, chiefs, or 
peoples of the territories acquired. It is not thus, 
and we all know it, that the course of British empire 
takes its way. The limits of French aggression in 
Siam will be determined not by the validity of 
Annamese historic rights, or of the concessions of 
King Phra Narai to Louis XIV., but by the extent to 
which French force can overcome Siamese resistance, 
and the extent to which we—in our own interest, not 
Siam’s—choose to permit or to hinder such aggression. 
We confess the hypocrisy which sets out this question 
in Mr. Curzon’s way is to us less tolerable than the 
crude cynicism with which the writer of the article 
in the Contemporary (Mr. Henry Norman) puts the 
case. “I hold, as an Imperialist,” he says, “and a 
believer in Englishmen above all other men, and in 
British rule above all other rule, that we should be 
justified in assuming charge of Siam for no other 





reason than to prevent France doing so.” To this 
sort of issue it will probably come in the long run; 
only the hope of all reasonable men is that the 
division of the spoil between the two great Powers 
may be arranged by diplomacy and not by war. 

In the meantime, it is well to understand that 
France’s connection with Siam, and even France’s 
“claims” in Siam, are far less novel and baseless, as 
such claims go, than writers like Mr. Curzon would 
have us suppose. “My only surprise,” says Mr. 
Curzon, “is that these territorial buccaneers do not 
at once lay claim to Bangkok, on the ground that 
Louis the Fourteenth despatched a French embassy 
there, in 1684.” It would be very monstrous and 
absurd if such a claim were made, and we sincerely 
hope it will not be; but if it were, it could be rested 
on something more than the mere fact that Louis 
sent an embassy to Bangkok. He sent a garrison 
there and occupied the place for some years— 
sent it at the invitation of the Siamese King, 
for the purpose of protecting French interests 
in Siam, which were then of such importance as to 
include a_ practical monopoly of foreign trade, 
with every conceivable facility for carrying it on, 
the right of establishing factories in any part of 
the country, civil and criminal jurisdiction for French 
subjects and servants, and special privilegesfor French 
missionaries. A French garrison occupied another 
port, Merqui, also by invitation. A body of fifty 
French gentlemen were sent out as guard for the 
person of the King. They were under the command 
of the Marquis d’Eragny, who was placed in supreme 
control of all French interests in Siam. French 
troops overawed Siamese discontent, and closed the 
mouth of the Meinam against foreign enemies. 
D’Eragny, with his body-guard, controlled, advised, 
directed the King. To all intents and purposes a 
French protectorate of Siam was established. The 
stupidity and arrogance of some of the French 
ecclesiastics, jealousy between the French military 
commander and the Siamese Foreign Minister, helped 
to spoil the scheme. The Siamese people rose in 
rebellion and overthrew the King; and the French 
commander, having refused to interfere until too 
late, was besieged in Bangkok and compelled to 
surrender. Thus closed Louis XIV.’s connection 
with Siam. The episode is fully narrated in the 
National Review by Mr. R. 8S. Gundry, whose article 
on Siam is the most interesting and able of the lot. 
Another species of French claim is one which is 
supposed to derive some colour from French explora- 
tions. Mr. Curzon thus discusses one of the pleas 
for the possession of the Meikong, than which he 
declares “none more comic” has been put for- 
ward :—“ Because she was the first in 1866 to 
despatch upon its waters the exploring party of 
Doudart de Lagrée and Francois Garnier (certainly 
one of the most heroic expeditions ever under- 
taken), because its lower reaches have become 
French since the absorption of Cambogia, and 
because its middle course flows in convenient 
proximity to their more recent acquisition of Annam, 
therefore the entire course of a river over 2,500 miles 
‘in length is French by a sort of divine predestina- 
tion; and- when at some future date its original 
source shall be determined amid the wind-swept up- 
lands and gorgesof Tibet, I doubt notthatsome adven- 
turous French explorer will plant the tricolor above 
the pool, and proclaim it the God-granted spoil of 
his beloved country.” <A claim of this kind as a 
derivation from moral right would be quite as comic 
as Mr. Curzon describes, and it would be no less so if 
it were bolstered up by the manipulation of a few 
“treaties” with native chiefs; but how other- 
wise, after all, does our own flag, or the Belgian 
flag, or the German flag make its way into 
“spheres of influence” in barbarous lands? The 
French base a third form of claim upon the sup- 
posed rights of Annam, which France asserts as 
suzerain. The Annamese and Siamese have been 
disputing the possession of the Meikong valley on 
and off for a couple of centuries. In 1838, according 
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to one map, the Annamese were even on the right 
bank of the Meikong. Of late, the French say, the 
Siamese have been pushing outposts into Annam, 
and the French have now retorted by reasserting 
this old claim. It is as bad, and as good, a claim as 
any other. In point of reality, of what Carlyle would 
call the veracity of the matter, all these claims and 
counter-claims are simple humbug, and the future of 
Siam as between French and English “ influence” will 
be determined without any genuine reference to them. 

Mr. Henry Norman’s article gives an interesting 
account of the present internal state of Siam. It is 
not a flattering picture. The Government is rotten 
to the core—an Oriental despotism in the last stage 
of decay: and so far as the Siamese people are con- 
cerned, it would really be a mercy, thinks Mr. 
Norman, if some civilised Power stepped in and took 
charge of the place. Mr. Norman says Mr. Curzon did 
not stay long enough in the country to get more than 
a superficial idea of its condition. According to the 
latter writer, the Siamese are distinctly pro-English. 
According to the former, they have quite a Chinese 
hatred of all foreigners whatsoever, English included. 
All authorities, English and French, agree that the 
part of the country along the upper Meikong which 
the French colonials are coveting is poor, un- 
populous, and no good for trade. Looking at the 
question all round, there does not seem to be any 
materials for genuine friction between France and 
England .if both Foreign Offices approach the ques- 
tion of delimiting a Franco-Siamese boundary in a 
proper spirit, having due regard to mutual interests, 
and to such obligations towards the corpus vile as 
civilised nations under the circumstances are bound 
without hypocrisy to observe. 








FOLLY AT FULL SPEED. 





UST as there is nothing more inspiriting than to 
observe noble effort and lofty spirit struggling 
with mechanical or other extraneous disadvantages, 
so is there nothing meaner or more depressing than 
to be called upon to observe splendid contrivances 
of human wit and ingenuity made the vehicle of 
paltriness, insignificance, and fatuity. A reflection 
of this melancholy kind is thrust upon the unhappy 
wight who happens to read one—it is his own fault 
if he reads two—of the contributions made by wire 
to the New York Tribune by somebody signing 
himself “G. W. S.” Were these contributions, ill- 
composed and ill-conceived things that they 
are, first communicated by an illiterate hand 
to soiled paper of the very cheapest kind, and 
then through the now familiar medium of the 
post carried across the Atlantic in the hold of a 
steamboat, it would be bad enough ; but the thought 
that they are flashed under the mysterious bed of 
Old Ocean by means of a contrivance so splendid and 
so ethereal as the electric current passing through a 
cable is positively sickening. You have but to read 
the letters of “ G. W. S.” to the New York Tribune, and 
to remember the splendour of the process by which 
they are carried across seas, to have brought home to 
your mind, almost brutally, the deplorable and dis- 
heartening contrast which so often exists between ma- 
chinery and thething manufactured ; between, inshort, 
the means and theend. The same thought sometimes 
occurs when you look at a modern printing press, and 
read the newspaper it is condemned to turn out. 
How godlike is the machine, at once so dignified and 
so deft, so powerful, yet so precise, able to print, yet 
not ashamed to fold! But the thing produced— 
faugh ! it is often only fit to envelop two-pennyworth 
of sausages or a rasher of cheap bacon. This 
“G. W.S.” occupies two columns of the New York 
Tribune of the 18th of last month with some of the 
feeblest twaddle that ever fell from human pen. But 
here a doubt instantly suggests itself. Has “G. W. S.” 
a pen, or does he belong to the large and increasing 
army of dictators? This habit of dictating to a 
shorthand writer is a mischievous one, and we 





think we detect in what (to borrow an expression of 
Dean Swift) the poverty of the language compels 
us to call “G. W.S.’s”’ style evidence of the deterio- 
rating influence of dictation. We are far from 
saying that under any circumstances could 
“G. W.S.” write well, but we suggest as a reason 
for these letters of his being so bad as they are that 
he dictates them. His sense of duty to his employers 
and to the vast public who hang upon his words 
compelled “G. W.S.” to telegraph to New York the 
startling news that Lord Wolverton had resigned 
his post as Lord-in-Waiting. But “G. W.S.” is no 
ordinary man. He can discriminate. Even the 
resignation of a Lord-in-Waiting does not unhinge 
his mind. “It is important,” says he, “this resigna- 
tion of Lord Wolverton, but,” and the faithful cable 
carries the weighty words across the world, “it is 
not so important as something else.” What can this 
be, we wonder? Why, of course, Mr. Morrogh’s 
resignation of his seat for South-East Cork. 

One pities the poor electric cable into whose ear 
such poor stuff is poured. “G. W.S.” does not even 
know his “ Debrett,’’ and asserts that the dread 
nobleman who has so cruelly left Mr. Gladstone in 
the lurch is the son of the Mr. Glyn who was, as many 
people are aware, a great friend of Mr. Gladstone. 
It would not have mattered very much if he had 
been; but, as a matter of fact, he is not. We are 
disappointed with “G. W.S.” We admit we thought 
he knew his “ Peerage.” 

But Mr. Gladstone has had during the last month 
to face calamities nearly as crushing as these two 
shocking resignations, for Mr. Chamberlain has dis- 
covered, so “G. W.S.” telegraphs across the Atlantic, 
an error in the Irish financial scheme, but, -so 
“G. W. S.” proceeds, even this does not daunt 
the shameless old man, “who meets even this 
catastrophe with smiling face and jaunty manner.” 
Sometimes it has been thought the patient will not 
die: Morrogh resigns, Wolverton resigns, Chamber- 
lain discovers a blunder, but Mr. Gladstonestill remains 
where he is. What Mr. Chamberlain has had to do 
with the discovery of the miscalculation referred to, 
nobody knows this side of the Atlantic, but anything 
is good enough for the cable. But after these airy 
inaccuracies, these playful falsehoods, “G. W. 8S.” 
assumes a sterner aspect. He has heard hints of the 
Closure, which somebody seemingly in his presence 
called the Guillotine. It was indeed a striking 
phrase, and awakened painful thoughts in the 
well-stored mind of “G. W. S.” The “Guillotine,” 
says he, “is the name which the Radicals, 
their minds saturated with memories of the French 
Revolution, now give to the Closure.” What an 
excellent description of the Radical party—how 
life-like! It is by touches of this kind that we 
recognise the true genius of journalism. The ex- 
cellent much-enduring M.P.’s, who for the last 
fortnight have been clamouring for the Closure in 
order to put an end to their torment and weariness, 
are, it appears, so intimately acquainted, so saturated, 
with the events of the French Revolution as to be 
able, quite unassisted, and from their own ample 
stores of learning, to christen Mr. Smith’s Closure by 
no less recondite a name than the Guillotine. 

To pursue “G. W. S.” as he flounders through 
two columns of print would be to inflict vicarious 
suffering upon our own readers. His ineptitude is 
as great as his inaccuracy. He assures the luckless 
purchasers of the Tribune that Englishmen cannot un- 
burden their minds of the memory that Mr. Bayard 
was Mr. Cleveland's Secretary of State when Mr. 
Cleveland sent Lord Sackville his passports. Eng- 
land holds, so the egregious correspondent continues, 
Mr. Bayard responsible for that transaction. Weare, 
indeed, a queer race, saturated and burdened with 
many odd memories. Mr. Bayard may rest assured 
that nobody outside the Foreign Office will ever re- 
member a single incident in his pasthistory. Butwhat 
is to be thought of a correspondent who is capable 
of palming off upon his gulls in a distant land such 
stuff as this “ News of Europe”? “The well-worn 








_ the company he keeps, or how otherwise ? 
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topic of arbitration came up in the House of Commons 
last night on the initiative of the well-worn Secre- 
tary of the Peace Society, Mr. Cremer.” How 
pleasing, and how important! Of the Cobden Club, 
“G. W. S.” says, “Its annual dinner is not even 
annual.” This, we presume, is wit, and was cabled 
across to New York. Altogether, two columns of 
“G. W.S.” must be allowed to produce an immense 
effect upon the human mind. Anything that we 
have ever read of the kind before— 
“ Were a pebble-stone that a child's hand poises, 
Compared with the pig-of-lead-like pressure 
Of this writing-man’s immense stupidity.” 

How comes it about—the inquiry is a delicate one— 
that any man can discharge a task so badly as 
“G.W.S.’? Isit want of time, or want of thought, or 
inherent incapacity? Can it be the dinners he eats, 
We con- 
fess ourselves to be utterly at a loss. But it is a 
pity, for his wrok, though unimportant, is not power- 
less for good, and, if properly discharged, might con- 
tribute a little to the common stock of human sanity. 





THE DRAMA. 





THe CoMBpIizE FRANGAISE.—DUSE IN “ Divor¢gons.” 
—* A WoMAN’s REVENGE.” 


I the remarkable series of performances at Drury 

Lane, now drawing to a close, @dipe Roi will, 
beyond all cavil, rank as the finest. M. Jules Lacroix 
has accomplished not only a marvel in the way of 
close translation from the Greek, but a masterpiece 
in the way of French verse. Accordingly his work 
gives us a strange two-fold impression: the mind 
is awed with the majesty of Sophocles, while the ear 
is charmed with the harmonious language of Racine. 
The resultant effect is one of perfect beauty. The 
playful critic who has rallied me this week for not 
shrinking in sympathy at the sight of (Adipus and 
his agony, as I shrank in horror from the brutalities 
of Alan’s Wife, is too clear-minded, surely, not to 
perceive the essential difference between the two 
cases. The modern play was a piece of crude and 
ignoble realism : its whole impact was centred in the 
display of physical suffering. One had the same 
shock, because one had the same feeling of everyday 
actuality, in the theatre, as though one had seen a 
man run over by an omnibus in the Strand outside. 
But the whole atmosphere of Sophocles’ tragedy is 
too lofty, too remote from modern life, for the 
spectator ever to be illuded. When (EKdipus puts 
out his eyes I am not in the least pained, because I 
do not for an instant forget that I am looking at an 
actor playing a part. The whole thing is as artificial 
to me as an opera. Moreover, this spectacle of 
physical suffering is a mere incident in the play, 
not its be-all and end-all. There is no loss of 
human dignity; so that my “ pity and terror” have 
been “ purged ” in the true Aristotelian sense. I have 
no thought save for the elemental grandeur of the 
idea and sentiments, no ear save for the exquisite 
charm of the poetry. 

M. Mounet-Sully is at his very best as (Edipus. 
He is a singularly uncertain actor. Sometimes he 
rants and raves, his voice becomes hoarse, his wail- 
ings become howls, and he puts an antic disposition 
on. But when he is in good voice, when he has 
his attitude and gestures under strict control, 
and remembers Dick Swiveller’s advice about 
moderating one’s transports, he makes us feel 
the very keenest pleasure which French tragedy 
can give. To hear him roll out M. Lacroix’s 
Alexandrines was to hear the surf beating on the 
rocks. His fellows allseem touched and transfigured 
by the dignity and beauty of the work they are 
engaged in. M. Paul Monnet was an admirable 
Tiresias, and M. Albert Lambert fils was most im- 
pressive (though not quite senile enough, perhaps, 
in voice and bearing) as the aged slave of Laius. 
Mile. Lerou’s Jocaste was really tragic, and Mlles. 





Hadamard and Du Minil gave a tender charm to the 
choral passages. If the comedians of the Republic 
had done nothing in London but (“dipe Roi one would 
have had ample cause to be grateful for their visit. 

I think they made a mistake in presenting before 
an English audience Hamlet, arranged @ la Francaise 
by MM. Alexandre Dumas and Paul Meurice. A 
French Hamlet seems a contradiction in terms, and 
M. Mounet-Sully’s conceptionof thepart too flagrantly 
violates the traditions of what is, after all, Shake- 
speare’s own stage. It is an explosive, hystero- 
epileptic, hop-skip-and-jump Hamlet, given to strange 
shrieks, groans, uncanny bursts of laughter, and 
prolonged ululations of 


Oh, ma mé-é-é-e-é-r-r-r-e-e ! 


It has no dignity, no repose, and is often merely 
ludicrous. M. Mounet-Sully’s costume of black silk 
tights (upon legs that are by no means to be 
compared with Sir Willoughby Patterne’s), short 
(too short) doublet, and reach-me-down undertaker’s 
hat, was, to say the least of it, unfortunate. Mlle. 
Reichenberg’s Ophelia was a mere bread-and-butter 
miss, and the first grave-digger of Coquelin Cadet 
was merely “ Arlequin Fossoyeur’—a funny idea in 
its way, which, however, was by no means the Shakes- 
pearean way. In addition to this ill-advised Hamlet, 
the Comédie have given us Les Femmes Savantes, an 
excellent performance, with Coquelin Cadet as 
Trissotin, and Mme. Blanch Pierson as Philaminte, 
and Le Monde ow lon s’ennuie (which is little more 
than the third act of Les Femmes Savantes ex- 
panded and modernised), wherein M. Truffier as 
Paul Raymond, and M. Prudhom as “le Bellac des 
dames,” were extremely diverting. I cannot let M. 
Truffier’s name pass without a special word of 
appreciation. He has played almost every evening 
of the present season, and always made his part a 
feature of the evening. His Osric was quite the 
best within my recollection, and his Thomas Diafoirus 
was atriumphof drollery. After him, M. Leloir and, 
perhaps, M. Georges Berr, are the actors who have, 
I think, done the most this season in the way of 
earning a reputation for steady, artistic work. M. 
Worms has been too unwell to be seen at his best; 
an accident has partly disabled M. Mounet-Sully ; 
and M. Got has been resting on his laurels, as, indeed, 
his age and reputation fully entitle him to do. Of 
the actresses, Mile. Julia Bartet has made the 
deepest mark, and among the younger ingénues one 
looks in vain for a successor to Mlle. Reichenberg. 
It is a pity that we have seen so little of Mlle. 
Adeline Dudley, the tragedy-queen of the company ; 
but this was inevitable in the case of an audience 
which prefers Dumas and Pailleron to Racine and 
Corneille. This lady will, however, have one good 
chance—in La Reine Juana—next week. 

Signora Duse has given us another taste of her 
quality as a comedy-actress in Sardou’s Divorcons. 
Her Cyprienne, it is needless to say, is not in the 
least like Mme. Chaumont’s—a difference which is all 
to the advantage of the play in the first two acts, 
but to its signaldisadvantagein the cabinet particulier 
scene of the third. For the moral of Divorcons—if 
it has a moral—is really that of “debauchery in 
marriage” (a subject obviously not to be discussed 
here, but see a curious chapter bearing on the subject 
in Montaigne, Book I.), and there is absolutely nothing 
of the female débauchée about Signora Duse. Al- 
together, the Italian version is a very chastened, 
bowdlerised Divorcons. By the way, Signor Flavio 
Ando was an excellent Des Prune]les—far better than 
the “creator” of the part (was it not Daubray?) at 
the Palais Royal. 

A new drama has been produced at the Adelphi, 
A Woman's Revenge, by Mr. Henry Pettitt. It 
appears to have been written for the sake of the 
last scene, a faithful reproduction (I am told), of a 
murder-trial at the Old Bailey. But the only thing 
which struck me as really noteworthy in the piece 
was a monumental silk-hat worn (and, I conjecture, 
invented) by Mr. Charles Cartwright. A. B. W. 
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THE LAST ACT. 





T was a beautiful morning. <A light breeze stirred 
the great tree under which he sat to soft 
whisperings, and the sun made its way through in 
glittering patches. Far off, down in the paddock, 
the children were at play, and their light laughter 
reached his ears now and again. But his eyes were 
fixed on the bedroom window and his thoughts were 
away in a scene yet more lovely, by an Italian lake, 
in the absolute stillness of a sultry evening. He saw 
again the telegram she had just shown him, telling 
that Jack was kept in England for a week longer, 
and the sudden, uncontrollable glance with which he 
met the news. At the glance she had hastily turned 
away and run into the house, and he had seen her no 
more till the next day. Memory dragged him in 
pitiless detail through the week that followed, down 
to the very minute when they met Jack at the little 
station at Menaggio; it repeated to him with an 
almost present distinctness the sound of Jack’s cheery 
greeting and the feel of his warm hand-grip; it painted 
the look in her eyes as her husband kissed her. 
Poor old Jack saw nothing. Good heavens! To them 
it seemed as plain as if the whole story had been 
written large as the “ Menaggio” on the station-wall. 
He heard the shuffle of a pair of loose slippers. 
Jack was coming down the steps to join him on the 
lawn, pausing on the way to fill and light his old 
cherry-wood pipe, and search for a match in the 
pocket of his tattered dressing-jacket. At the best 
of times Jack was no dandy: this morning he had 
not shaved; and all night he had not been to bed or 
changed his clothes; he looked aged, disconsolate, 
and desolate. He also heard the children laugh, and 
smiled for an instant before he sadly shook his head. 

“ Well?” said George. 

“No better, poor girl,’ answered Jack, sitting 
down by him. “I hope you've been looked after all 
right, old fellow? I can’t thank you properly for 
staying, but I can tell you I feel it. I should go 
mad if I hadn’t someone to talk to.” 

“Doctor been?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What does he say ?” 

“Nothing. Shakes his infernal head. She was 
delirious in the night, George.” 

“What?” 

“ Yes, for two hours. 

* Ant” 

“The nurse wouldn't let me. As soon as she 
began, I was turned out. But I say, old fellow, just 
as I was going, I heard her mention your name,” 
and he turned to his friend with a dreary kind of 
smile. “She was always fond of you, poor dear; 
liked you best of all my friends by chalks. ‘ George 
Morris—George,’ just like that she said it. I don’t 
see why they should turn me out, do you?” 

“Oh, I suppose she’s better with the women. 
They understand such things. I expect they thought 
you’d——” 

“Break down? Well, perhapsIshould. It pretty 
well beats me. She’s got no strength, you see; the 
fever exhausts her.” 

The two men sat side by side for ten minutes or 
more without speaking again. Then Jack Clinton 
rose and drifted off towards the paddock to see the 
children. George sat on, his eyes wandering back 
to the bedroom window. Presently a woman came 
out of the house and began to pace up and down. 
It was the nurse, escaped for a breath of air. 
George watched her for a while, but she did not 
look towards him. He crossed the lawn, raised his 
hat to her, and asked news of her patient. 

“Mrs. Clinton’s no better,” said the woman curtly, 
not pausing in her walk. 

George lifted his eyebrows. Up to to-day the 
nurse had been so friendly to him, glad to gossip and 
relieve her mind by an idle talk during her brief 
recreation. He knew the meaning of the change 
very well: the nurse had been there during those 
two hours of delirium. He thanked heaven that she 


I didn’t stay, you know.” 





had put Jack Clinton to the door. And he smiled 
at her: the disapprobation of this excellent woman, 
which she was at such commendable pains to show, 
was so absurdly light a penalty to put upon him. 

“She was delirious, I hear,” he ventured. 

* Yes,” answered the nurse, quickening her pace 
a little; but George kept by her side. 

* Did she seem——?”’ 

“T’m not allowed to tell anyone anything about 
it, sir, as you must know.” 

“Not anyone?” he asked. 

** Not anyone, sir.” 

The more definite question in his look was 
answered by hers. The woman would not tell 
Jack; and she would think it her duty to prevent 
Jack hearing. 

“Ts she delirious now ?” he asked, with a sudden 
fear of some indiscreet servant. 

*T shouldn’t be here if she was. 


” 


Good-morning, 
sir. 
She evidently loathed his company, and took no 
pains to hide it. It, no doubt, seemed to her a 
horrible thing that he should be in the house—as it 
would be if anything happened to open Jack’s eyes. 

“A moment. Has she asked about me—when 
she’s not delirious, I mean?” 

“‘ She asked if you were still here.” 

* And what did she say?” 

“Nothing. She turned her face round to the wall.” 

He was very hungry for more news of her, but 
the nurse would have none of him, and he went back 
to his seat under the tree. Nobody seemed to think 
that he would want to see her—except that woman 
perhaps now—and from her nothing was to be hoped. 
Of course, nobody did. But wouldn’t she herself 
ask ? or daren’t she? Or would she hate the sight 
of him? Since that week he had never really known 
whether she loved him or hated him more. She had 
been so terribly, terribly ashamed, poor girl. He 
embodied such a degradation. And yet—he had 
told her that it altogether, and himself that it a 
little, did away with the degradation—she had loved 
him with such a rush of love; and afterwards, in his 
visits, she had not been able to hide the tremulous, 
frightened joy of her greeting, or the emptiness of 
the day he went. He had not quite understood her 
feeling towards Jack since then. She had treated 
Jack with infinite tenderness: all the little airs and 
tyrannies and pettishness that had, perhaps, in the 
early days of the marriage, needed the excuse of her 
youth and beauty that poor Jack was so ready to 
make, vanished; her kindness to her husband was 
like what she showed to her little boy when once she 
hurt him by mistake. George was conscious that 
she had, with those wonderfully articulate eyes of 
hers, invited him to a conspiracy to make Jack as 
happy as he could be made; and he had joined it. 
But now—now that she was ill—now that something 
he could not think of pushed itself into his thoughts 
and must be present in hers—what now did she feel 
about Jack? A sudden pang of jealousy shot 
through him. He could not bear that, even at the 
last, she should turn to Jack—shrink from him as 
the cause of her defilement, and render back her 
heart to Jack. A mad impulse seized him to rush 
to her room, bid that dragon of a nurse defiance, and 
stay by her till the only thing strong enough to part 
them wrenched her from his grasp. What did 
scandal, a household aghast, matter now? Not a 
bit. But then he could not face old Jack. 

Suddenly the nurse came quickly out of the house 
again, and stood for a moment at the top of the 
steps, shading her eyes with her hand, and looking 
round the garden and the paddock. Away down in 
the paddock, Jack, hands in pockets, was slouching 
slowly towards the house. The woman saw him and 
beckoned energetically. George jumped up, and ran 
to her. 

“What's the matter?” he cried. 

‘‘She’s worse. She wants Mr. Clinton.” 

“Worse. What, much? Do you mean——?” 

“Yes,much worse. And she wants to speak to him.” 
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“ What about, woman ?” he whispered hoarsely. 

“ Ay, if you don’t know, I don’t,” she answered 
scornfully, her gaze still on the paddock, and her 
hand beckoning. 

“ My God!” 

“ You may well call on God,” said the woman. 

But he had not thought of God; his thoughts 
were on Jack, who had seen the beckoning and 
started clumsily running. 

“She mustn’t do that,’ he exclaimed, and he 
moved suddenly towards the door of the house. 

The woman caught him by the hand. 

“Stop where you are. You shan’t go near her. 
Do you want to get between her and him again?” 

“Ts she going to tell him?” 

“God knows. She’s got something to tell him.” 

Jack was coming through the gate, and running 
across the lawn to meet them. He pointed excitedly 
to the house; the nurse nodded, and Jack followed 
her, lifting his hands and letting them fall before 
him in a gesture of despair as he passed his friend. 
They went in. The door shut after them, and 
absolute stillness, save for the songs of birds and the 
whisper of the leaves, fell again on the lawn. Even 
the children laughed no more; as George went back 
to his seat under the tree he saw them standing, 
one on either side of their maid, looking up at the 
house, and then turning their faces up to hers in 
question. 

He must have sat nearly half an hour, motionless 
under the tree. He had enough to think of, God 
knew: but it seemed he could think of nothing. 
His mind was a prey of flitting images: now he saw 
her, now Jack; now, with rude intrusion, that 
woman crowded his brain. He hardly realised that 
she must be dying: for a moment he did, and the 
pang drove away his fear of what she would tell her 
husband. Then that came back, and he longed to be 
by her and whisper silence. And, more still, he 
longed to be able to take her hand once again, and 
comfort his love and tell her that she was a good 
woman, and pure, and true, and, for the last time, 
what she loved to hear, that she was very, very 
beautiful, and that he would never marry so long as 
she lived—never, on his honour asa gentleman. It 
was what he had sworn to her the last night at 
Menaggio, when she lay on the sofa in the little 
sitting-room and sobbed. 

At last someone pulled up the blind of the bed- 
room, opened the window, and pulled the blind down 
again. 
head to his hands. He forgot everything for a 
moment, except that the world was empty of her, 
and he wondered how the birds could sing. More 
blinds were pulled down, and he was dimly conscious 
of the little children being smuggled into the house 
by the back-door. His mind seemed in two pieces: 
with half he saw all this ; with the other half he was 
still at Menaggio, pulling on the lake, or walking 
with her in the shade. He went through all the 
Menaggio days again, down to the very last—to the 
start for the station to meet Jack. Jack! He sat 
up suddenly. He had forgotten Jack. Poor old 
Jack! He would like to shake him by the hand. 
Could he now? 

Jack came to the door, and looked dazedly about 
him, putting his hand up to his forehead. Then he 
felt in his pocket, but recollected the conventions, 
and left his old pipe where it was. He came down 
the steps, and began to walk up and down the lawn. 
He never looked towards George, who was looking 
now so intently towards him. George was in great 
fear—not altogether for himself; it would be hard 
for him to bear, but to Jack very terrible. Had she 
spoken ? 

He could bear it no longer. He got up, and 
walked towards his friend. Jack’s eyes were on the 
ground, and he did not notice his approach; he 
walked on and satdown. George followed, and stood 
by him. Then Jack saw him, and held out his 
hand. 

“ My poor girl!” he muttered. 


He guessed what it meant, and bowed his’ 





George pressed his hand, but, that done, quickly 
let it fall, and stood silently by. 

“She had something to say to me, George. So the 
nurse said, but she was very weak. She began some- 
thing about having been a bad wife to me, and—and 
I broke down.” 

He had to stop for a minute. 

“She tried to go on like that, but I wouldn’t let 
her. I kissed her.” 

It seemed very long to George before he spoke 
again. 

“She tried—just at the end—to say something 
about you. She said your name and something 
about Menaggio; but I couldn’t understand. She 
was distressed because she couldn’t say it. I think 
she wanted to thank you for all your kindness there. 
She always liked you, George, old man—God bless you. 
And—and just at last, she whispered, ‘ Forgive. My 
poor sweet darling, what had I to forgive?” 

ANTHONY HOPE. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 


S1r,—I have been assured by Professor Case, not ex cathedra, 
but as an expression, no doubt, of his cathedral experience, that 
moral philosophy cannot be taught. 

When, therefore, this controversy passed from the sphere 
of polities into that of ethies, I said my last word and withdrew. 

I do not expect to convince Mr. Girdlestone—I am content 
to err with Hegel. 

At the same time I must’ say that I do not see very much 
to choose between Mr. Girdlestone’s expression that a man may 
“ find his sole reward ” in another’s happiness, and the expression 
that “his individuality is gratified” thereby. It depends pre- 
cisely on the man’s individuality whether he will or will not 
“find reward ” and “ be gratified.’’ 

I will not dispute with Mr. Bosanquet whether I should not 
have said something other than I did say and meant to say. 
He may play that kind of chess by himself—Yours faithfully, 

SYDNEY OLIVIER. 

Limpsfield, July 5th, 1893. 








THE VICTORIA. 


June 22nd, 1893. 





UEEN! what is this that comes 
() Borne on thy rolling drums 
At sunrise from the far 
Syrian borders ? 
Sped from the flags that fly 
Half-mast at Tripoli, 
Where float the ships of war, 
Thy virgin warders. 


Where tarries she who should 
Captain that sisterhood, 
Named with thy name, and own 
Offspring of Victory ? 
She with her English crew 
Sleeps in the soundless blue ; 
Sleeps eighty fathoms down 
Deep in her cemetery. 


Not in Thy day of wrath, 
Lord God of Sabaoth, 
Nor upon rock or sand 
Hemmed with Thy breath round ; 
But leading tranquilly 
Upon a tranquil sea, 
Swift from a sister’s hand 
Took she her death-wound. 


Launched on the fatal curve, 
Too late to stay or swerve, 
Starkly the Camperdown 
Rounded, descended, 
Struck—saw and backward reeled, 
As he who on the field 
By Oxus slew his own 
Sohrab, the splendid. 
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juickly But She, the stricken hull, the shadows of heroes. Macmillans republished 
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forbids his tampering with anything in the form 
ia: A LITERARY CAUSERIE. and matter of the tales he renders. He has rejected 
ithfully, some of his best tales out of his collections on sus- 
‘IER. picion of their being less than the most genuine 





IRISH F'OLK-LORE. 


T is perhaps a sign of the old age of our literature 
that she wearies of her decadent perfections, and, 
seeking rejuvenation abroad and finding none, is fain 
to go back to the old-folk stories of heroes and fairies 
and ghosts, which have stood still, the unlearned 
peasant’s literature for time out of mind. It is very 
long ago since Tim lived on earth; long ago since 
Ossian mourned in the captivity of Patrick’s prayers 
and hymns. Yet the stories of them, and of Jess 
authentic folk, have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation; have escaped even the work- 
house and the coffin-ship of the Famine, and among 
the Irish-speaking peasantry form a literature in 
themselves. Even the degenerate Eastern peasants, 
who know no word of Irish, measure a great height 
by the stature of Finn. Here, on the hill-side, at 
the entrance of the Valley of the Thrush, I could 
show you the spot where Ossian—Osheen, pronounces 
the Irish peasant—on that fatal return from Fairy- 
land, touched earth, and became mortal again, and 
very old. He saw a pair of earth-born pigmies 
struggling to lift a sand-sack from the river-bed, 
and bending to swing it for them, his saddle-girth 
broke ; and for him no more was Fairyland, and the 
bright lead of its Queen. It is as lonely a story as 
that of True Thomas of Ercildoune, and has, of 
course, a certain family likeness to it. 


The desire for the old tales has brought a whole 
troop of industrious gleaners into the field. These 
are specialists far more than were Crofton Croker 
and the occasional gleaners of the early and middle 
part of the century. There was one wonderful old 
man, Patrick Kennedy, a second-hand bookseller of 
Anglesea Street, Dublin, whose work could not be 
surpassed for genuineness and sincerity. The stories 
he penned exactly as they came from the lips of the 
peasantry, precious enough now, for there is always 
a fear that the American exodus, and the practical 
spirit blown over seas from the American proletariat 
may banish the gentle ghosts, the good people and 





folk-lore. Dr. Hyde lives in Connaught, and takes 
down the stories and songs from the peasants his 
Gaelic tongue wins to belief.* They have the very 
smell of the turf-smoke. The English tongue may 
be insufficient to render the Irish, but not in. Dr. 
Hyde’s hands. His English-Irish is the most charm- 
ing of tongues. It comes to him naturally, as one 
must feel hearing him speak. He is at present 
contributing to a Dublin newspaper songs of the 
Connaught bards, with Irish and English text. They 
will probably swell to a big volume, and will be of 
immense interest when they appear. 


Here is a specimen of how Dr. Hyde dishes the 
English. It is the conclusion of his tale “ Guleesh,” 
“It was well and it was not ill. They married one 
another, and that was the first wedding they had, 
and if I were to be there then I would not be 
here now; but I heard it from a brideen that 
there was neither cark nor care, sickness nor sorrow, 
mishap nor misfortune. on them till the hour of 
their death, and that it may be the same with 
me and with us all!” 


However, the book that sets me a-thinking upon 
the folk-lore belongs to another class. It is “ Finn 
and His Companions” (Children’s Library. T. Fisher 
Unwin), and is a return to the old heroic Irish 
legends, which, say your practical folk, so maze 
us with dreams of splendour, that we forget . the 
wind blowing in our rags. No man in Ireland is 
more enamoured of those old heroic days than 
Mr. Standish O’Grady ; none has done so much as 
he to make them live again. He brings to his work 
the glory of a fine imagination and a beautiful 
and picturesque style. He is in love with myth, 
which makes him an untrustworthy historian; but 
here among mythological heroes he is in his element, 
and constructs them for us grandly, like great 


* Read in the preface to “By the Fire” his delightfully naive 
account of how to coax the stories from the suspicious and reticent 
peasant-lips, 
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figures of men and horses on tapestry blown by the 
night-wind. 

Little English masters and misses, there is a new 
sensation for you in these stories of Finn! Your 
Malory can give you nothing finer than Finn and 
Oscar and Ossian, MacLewry and Caelta. They were 
always fair and -young, always comely, save Conan 
the bald—the Falstaff of our Irish Saga. They were 
always loving and pure and valiant. Much feasting 
there was and hunting, and they were terrible to 
oppressors and gentle to the weak. One of Finn’s 
counsels to MacLewry, who was arrogant in his 
pride of youth and beauty, is, “ Keep two-thirds of 
thy politeness for women and humble people.” And, 
again, when the great hero sits by the historian’s 
fire, discoursing with simple egotism of himself and 
his doings, that the old man may write the record 
on his beechen tablets, his advice at conclusion is, 
“Let women and children be frequent in your stories, 
for they are the light of life.” 


Mr. O’Grady, too, has his beautiful Irish diction 
for the English. This is how Bran, Finn’s favourite 
hound, killed the wild boar at the hunting, after he 
had gored the other hounds. “Then Finn slipped 
Bran. So swiftly flew Bran upon the boar that her 
track was like a black and yellow flash over the 
green turf, and at her baying as she was let loose 
the hollows of the distant mountains rang, and far 
away husbandmen labouring in fields said, ‘ Hark! 
that is the voice of Bran. The Finns are abroad 
to-day ; they have let loose Bran.’ Bran seized the 
huge boar by the throat and shook him to and fro as 
.& puppy-dog shakes a rag. Then leaving the boar 
dead, she returned to be caressed and made much of 
by her master, who said, ‘My brave Bran, thou hast 
not done such a deed since the son of the great 
enchanter, Angus Ogue, having taken a boar’s form, 
was dragged down by thee.’” 


A lovable thing in Finn’s heroes was their great 
love for hounds and horses. The great creatures, 
half-human often, loom large in the narratives. Yet 
the horses, Mr. O’Grady tells us, they used only in 
races, being themselves infantry. Caelta tells St. 
Patrick :— 


“Three rivers that used to pour from Finn’s camp 
On a May-day morning, when the sun shone brightly — 
A river of men, and a river of horses, and a river of hounds.” 


How the old men welcomed Finn in his youth 
when he was restored to them for king and deliverer! 
“Then the old men all together cried aloud for joy, 
yea, they screamed together like eagles, or the sea- 
gulls of the cliffs of Erris when they wheel and cry 
in their multitudes between the grey cliffs and the 
sea, so the old men cried ; and they flung their arms 
around the youth and kissed his head, and his cheeks, 
and his shoulders, his hands and feet, and wept till 
their voices were choked with lamentations, and 
their eyes became like rivers of salt water, and a 
third part of the night went by before they made 
an end.” 


They did nothing by halves in those glorious 
days: neither their joy nor sorrow, their hate nor 
love. One more example of the natural magic of 
these recitals, and I am done. It is of Finn’s spear, 
which, like Arthur’s Excalibur, had a life within it. 
“There were twenty nails of gold of Arabia in that 
spear. The nails glittered like stars, and twinkled 
with live light as stars do in a frosty night, and the 
blade of it quivered like a tongue of, white fire. 
From haft to blade-point that spear was alive. There 
were voices in it, too; and the war tunes of the en- 
chanted races of Erin, whom they called the Tuatha 
de Danan, sounded from it.” 


This seems to me the very impassioned voice of 
the Celt dreaming. If the beautiful story has any 
fault, it is that Mr. O'Grady casts a mantle of 
gentleness over it. They drank even from gold 
cups; they lived in palaces. One ungratefully 
misses out of it some rough note of splendid bar- 
barism. x..2. 





REVIEWS. 


FEDERATION IN ANTIQUITY. 
A History oF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN GREECE AND 


Iraty. By Edward A. Freeman. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
M.A. London: Maemillan & Co. 


HIRTY years have elapsed since the great 

historian who last year was taken from us 
published the first and only volume of his “ His- 
tory of Federal Government, from the Foundation 
of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the 
United States.” Some years afterwards the work 
was mentioned in the catalogue of a firm of 
American booksellers, with the note, “As the dis- 
ruption of the United States has not yet taken 
place, the publication of Vol. II. is postponed for the 
present.” It need hardly be said that the postpone- 
ment was due, not to the unexpected issue of the 
War of Secession, but to the engrossing demands of 
the “ History of the Norman Conquest.” Once, indeed, 
in after-years an idea was, we believe, seriously 
entertained by the author of completing the work, 
with the co-operation of a number of younger men, 
specialists in the history of Holland, Switzerland, 
and America. For some reason this plan was not 
carried out, and the publishers, or whoever is re- 
sponsible for this most valuable reissue, have now 
taken the very best possible course. Aided by the 
fortunate circumstance that the author had left 
one chapter behind him on the Tendencies to 
Federalism in Ancient and Medieval Italy, they 
have been enabled to issue the present volume in 
a form which, but for the fragment on the German 
Confederation, has the air of a complete work. They 
have, moreover, found an admirable editor, who has 
made a special study of the epigraphic evidence of 
the period, of which plenty more has come in since 
the book was first published, and who has acquired 
a high reputation in more than one department of 
learning. Mr. Bury has wisely decided not to 
meddle with the original text, except where Mr. 
Freeman had himself acknowledged a mistake; and 
therefore he has, of course, left untouched the 
references to the political conditions of the period 
when the book was written, which, like the fashions 
of twenty years ago in a picture, give an extra- 
ordinarily archaic look to the text. It is curious to 
read of the Man of December, and the cession of 
Savoy and Nizza, and “ M. Trikoupés, late Minister 
at the Court of St. James’s,” to whom the book is 
dedicated. It makes us feel how far we have 
travelled in thirty years. It is still more curious to 
read the prophecy that the Federal and Confederate 
Governments of America would have exchanged 
ambassadors before 1869. How strong must the 
illusion have been for Mr. Freeman to share it! 

But a work which has become a classic need not 
be described in detail. We may content ourselves 
with characterising it as one of the earliest of those 
studies in comparative politics which were not the 
least of Mr. Freeman’s many services to his genera- 
tion. There are people, who have not read Mr. 
Freeman’s works, who look on him as a “ dryasdust 
historian.” In fact, the dead politicians of Federal 
Greece were as much alive to him as any man of his 
own day. Markos and Aratos, Philopoimén and 
Polybios were no less vividly conceived than 
Napoleon the Third, or Count Bismarck, or than the 
“ Roufos of Patrai,’ who had just done great things 
against the Bavarian King of Greece, or than Sec- 
retary Seward or President Lincoln. Occasionally, 
perhaps, the reader feels a little inclined to question 
some of his parallelisms. But, taken collectively, they 
are an immense gain to the vigour and energy of 
the work. The period is not one of which even 
scholars know much. But there is plenty of in- 
formation available, and we hope that the present 
publication may draw attention to it. 

The new chapter is as valuable and interesting as 
anything that Mr. Freeman wrote. Internal evidence 
indicates that it dates a good many years back, and 
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some of the matter is not so novel now as when it 
was written—long before the Roman Social War 
was included in the period necessarily studied by 
every candidate for honours in Literee Humaniores 
at Oxford, and even before the current views of the 
history of Rome were saturated through and through 
with the teaching of Mommsen. We confess, for 
instance, to a doubt—we believe it is shared by 
experts—whether the State the revolted allies of 
the Roman Republic projected at Corfinium was, 
as Mr. Freeman maintains, really a Federal Union. 
It seems to us more likely to have been intended 
simply as an enlarged and idealised City State—a 
State like that proposed by Thales for Ionia, in 
which the several members would not have enjoyed, 
to use Mr. Freeman's phrase elsewhere, “ more than 
merely municipal freedom.” But the chapter merits 
careful study, nevertheless, by ‘classical scholars ” 
no less than by those who have learnt that wider 
view of the Unity of History which Mr. Freeman 
has done most to enforce. He used himself to say, 
with some justifiable heat, “ Natural Science, indeed ! 
Why cannot History be called a science?” Without 
perhaps a full consciousness of his aim, he has done 
as much as any historian to make it so. Plato’s 
philosopher saw the reign of law in all time and all 
existence. Mr. Freeman did his best to prepare the 
way for comprehensive scientific generalisations on 
all that part of time and existence which was 
properly political — the history since the first 
Olympiad of those races of mankind who have 
shown capacity for governing themselves. This, in 
his eyes, was the true sphere of the historian. This, 
for the scientific sociologist, is the most fruitful 
department of sociology. In days when some 
energetic thinkers are inclined to drop politics in 
tavour of social reform, it is well to be reminded of 
the claims of scientific politics. 

We cannot close without a word of congratula- 
tion to Mr. Bury for the way in which he continues 
the political spirit of the great man whose literary 
executor he is. Mr. Bury disavows partisanship ; 
but he knows something of Eastern Europe, and is 
the worthy heir of Mr. Freeman’s views. Only, 
where Mr. Freeman, writing thirty years ago—just 
after the overthrow of the wretched crew of adven- 
turers with whom the diplomacy of Europe had 
burdened renascent Greece—-has great hopes of a 
Greek Federal Republic, Mr. Bury, taking the wider 
view forced upon us by recent history, speaks out 
strongly for that Balkan Confederation which it 
has recently been M. Trikoupés’ earnest desire to 
promote. Were Mr. Freeman alive now, we feel 
confident that he would have shared the view of his 
disciple and editor. 





THE FREE KIRK. 

‘THomMAS CHALMERS, Preacher, Philosopher, and Statesman. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Methuen & Co. 

THE FREE CHURCH OF ScoTLaAND: Her Origin, Founders, 
and Testimony. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 

ScoTLannd’s Free CuurcnH. By George Buchanan Ryley. 
With a Summary of Free Church Progress and Finance by 
— M. MeCandlish, F.RS.E. Edinburgh: Constable 
< 0. 

THE jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland has 

been the occasion of no inconsiderable body of 

literature. Mrs. Oliphant has written a biography 
of Chalmers, which is more remarkable for its 
deficiencies than for its excellences. There are 
throughout signs of haste, inaccuracies extraordinary 
in a Scotswoman, and unpardonable in a would-be 
historian ; and she writes of her hero with a lofty 
yet obtuse condescension which one hardly expects 
to meet out of fiction. The book is a hasty, super- 
fine, inadequate, incorrect sketch, with here and 
there a flash of insight, but for the most part with- 
out sufficient knowledge or the understanding born 
of sympathy. Mrs. Oliphant has become a person 
of much too conventional a mind and judgment to 





appreciate or even to know so colossal and human- 
hearted a man as Thomas Chalmers; and we would 
much rather see her writing good novels than poor 
biographies. Her admiration and enthusiasm for 
Irving made her life of him almost a classic; but 
in this last book of hers she is too remote from her 
subject, and is too little acquainted with the out- 
ward course and inner spirit of the movements in 
which he was engaged, to do justice either to him or 
to the Church he so largely helped to found. 

The work of Dr. Peter Bayne is written with 
more knowledge and insight. Conviction speaks in 
every page, and he has given us a series of genial 
appreciations both of the man and the ideas that 
made the Free Church. He does not blunder, like 
Mrs. Oliphant, and anyone who wants to know 
Scotland in a moment of perfervid yet clear-sighted 
enthusiasm cannot do better than consult his pages. 
We know no work that, by its vivid presentation of 
the men and the times, will better help us to measure 
the distance between then and now. 

The book of Mr. Ryley is more ambitious and 
more elegant. It covers the whole history of the 
Scottish Church, and is a painstaking work, with a 
rather too pronounced tendency to edify running 
through it. Its value is much enhanced by the 
illustrations, but especially by the careful and dis- 
passionate statement of Mr. McCandlish on “ Free 
Church Finance.” This will well repay study, 
especially by those who doubt whether a Church 
could live if it trusted to the voluntary principle 
alone. Here we have the very romance of figures. 
In a country so poor as Scotland, and among a people 
so saving as the Scotch, the prosaic matter of fact 
as to the results of the voluntary principle in the 
forty-nine years following the Disruption is thus 
stated by Mr. McCandlish :— 

In May, 1892, the Free Church of Scotland possessed 1,047 
churches, served by about 1,166 ministers, upwards of 900 
manses, three theological colleges, three training schools for 
teachers, fully equipped missions in many parts of India, in 
South and Central Africa, in the New Hebrides, in Palestine, 
Syria and Arabia, with numerous churches and ministers on the 
Continent of Europe and elsewhere. And in support of all 
these operations there was received in the year ending March 
31st, 1592, an income of £624,107 13s. 7d. ; and there had been 
accumulated capital funds, chiefly invested in mortgages, 
exceeding £900,000. ; 

In face of so simple a chronicle of facts, the Churches 
may well-gather courage to meet any fate. 


AN AMERICAN ON FRANCE. 
FRANCE UNDER THE REGENCY. By James Breck Perkins. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

THE lengthy and minute researches, and excellent 
methods and published work of the modern school 
of French historians, greater and less, together with 
the recent and progressing reduction of the French 
archives to some sort of order, render it easy now 
for English, and for Americans like this Mr. Perkins, 
to make books, and compile chapters and essays full 
of documented facts, for the readers of their own 
countries. The present compilation may be good 
enough for the United States, but while we duly 
value the mass of useful details put into its scrappy 
disjointed sentences, we cannot brook the incessant 
offences against taste, logic, the literary sense, and 
the language in which it is written. The English is 
bad; even as American the vulgarisms are grating ; 
and slovenly illogical constructions and thinking, 
confused metaphors, ignorant terminology, and 
absurdities, put the reader to distress on almost 
every other page. We cannot trace any acknow- 
ledgments to MM. Hanotaux, Mention or De Moiiy, 
who have worked so well on the period Mr. Perkins 
has taken up; and his own references to original 
documents seem often made at secondhand. 

The best chapters are those on the Scot, John 
Law, and on the Edict of Nantes, Mr. Perkins show- 
ing some daring in the declaration that, in spite of the 
St. Bartholomew and the dragonnades, the history of 
France compares favourably, as to religious freedom, 
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with that of any other European nation. Of course 
Mr. Perkins here completely neglects the wholesale 
politico-religious slaughter and persecution of the 
French Revolution. He adds that, as late as 1696— 
the Edict of Nantes having been revoked in 1685—a 
man was hanged in Edinburgh for heresy. This is 
quite true: his name was Aikenhead, and he was the 
last human sacrifice of our own domestic Inquisition. 

Mr. Perkins also maintains that, although the 
consequent flight of the Huguenots took away good 
hands and strong arms, the material injury which 
the revocation caused to France has been greatly 
exaggerated. The crafts which these refugees are 
supposed to have carried into Holland and England 
were already, eighteen years earlier, so flourishing 
in those countries that Colbert put on prohibitive 
import duties. But all this is mere arguing off 
the spot, for of course the persecution and expul- 
sion of the Huguenots did not begin with the 
revocation, but had long preceded the very grant 
of the Edict in 1598. Its repeal was but a relapse. 

An American naturally cherishes a local interest 
in Law’s famous and infamous Mississippi Company 
that is still denied by the cruel fact of birthplace to 
a European; and Mr. Perkins’s ninety pages on the 
subject may be recommended—to Americans. They 
are full of interesting and minute daily facts of the 
times down to what hé‘ calls, in one of his bat-winged 
metaphors, “the culmination of the bubble.” Un- 
luckily, Mr. Perkins is too often out of his depth—just 
as Law always was—and trots out the funniest of old 
views of trade and currency. He belongs to that 
numerous class of Americans, now at last happily in 
a@ minority, who are born never to understand either 
subject. So long as he sticks to compiling facts he is 
not too disappointing ; but when he gets to his own 
reflections thereupon, he bewrays himself. The 
fortunes made during Law’s excitement, from 1717 to 
1721, gave rise—so Littré mentions as an on dit—to 
the word millionaire. Panama was prefigured, too, 
in the vast sums given away in cash or in stock as 
bribes to persons of rank and influence ; at the head 
of whom was the Duke of Bourbon. But least’s said’s 
soonest mended ; we had our own contemporaneous 
South Sea Bubble, and we gave France her Law. 

No one can reasonably object to genuine American 
in a book written by an American for his fellows; 
but when it is brought over to be sold in England, 
we are compelled to point out that Mr. Perkins 
carries the well-known “claim” to a pitch that no 
one can tolerate, and the word is never out of his pen. 
. Listen to these, out of some round dozen : 

“The Duke of La Force claimed to be too ill to attend 
Mass” (198). “The French retaliated by claiming that 
Innocent XI. would not confirm the nominees to bishoprics ” 


(206). “The Duke of Orleans claimed that the King protested, 
and declared that the man was a Jansenist ” (321). 


Again, it is not a mark of the “ good American,” 
who expects Paris when he dies, to be blind to the 
impossibility of such English appellations as “the 
Marshal of Turenne;” who indeed has the Marshals 
of Berwick, of Villars, and of Villeroy to keep him 
company. One might as well say “the Field- 
Marshal of Wellington.” “The Count of Caylus” 
exemplifies a different kind of error, and one quite 
wonders to read in the next line “Mme. de 
Parabére.” Why not, on the same principle, 
“Madam of Parabere”? Then we have “Cardinal 
Retz,” and even “Retz” tout court, together with 
“the Abbé of Broglie,” and the Duchess of Retz. 
The form “ Duke of Maine” is especially unhappy 
because of the du in the original; but he ‘too is 
shorn of his sizings, in the hail-fellow-well-met style, 
as'“ Maine.” This is all the very cheapest shoddy. 

The pranks of American spellers raise a laugh 
when we find “instal/ments” and “ leveled” on the 
very same page (471). This is what an English 
printer’s devil calls playing / with the dictionary ; 
and a French apprenti says that the typo who 
divides a word as “prog-ress” (179) must have a 
grasshopper in his guitar. But we must suppose all 
this good enough for a backwoods (spelling) Bee. 





DRAMATIC AND OTHER VERSE. 


Bast. THE Iconoctast. By Mrs. Frederick Prideaux. 
London: David Nutt. 

THe House or Omri. Part II. THe Sons or AHAB. 
By Stanley Weall. London: Elliot Stock. 

CoLumBA: A Drama. By John Huntley Skrine. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sens. 


TERESA AND OTHER Poems. By James Rhoades. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
TANNHAUSER. By Ralph MacLeod Fullarton. Edinburgh: 


William Blackwood & Sons. 

THe Marapor, anD OTHER RecriratTive Pieces’ By 
Hume Nisbet. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

POEMS, CHIEFLY AGAINST Pessimism. By J. S. Fletcher. 
London : Ward & Downey. 


An ODE TO THE SUN, AND OTHER Poems. By R. Warwick 
Bond. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


Mrs. PRIDEAUX’s Basil the Iconoclast: a Drama of 
Modern Russia, is as interesting as a novel. It is 
hardly worth inquiring how far the author has 
brought the circumstances of her drama into harmony 
with Russian life. Chiefs of police who respect the 
peasants and think them the pith of the nation, the 
breadth of thought of the peasant-hero in the land 
of the Stundists and the Nihilists, and the idyllic 
beauty of the bridal festival in the second Act in the 
land of the vodka-drinking mujik, are romantic rather 
than “modern,” operatic rather than actual. But that 
matters little, for out of the Russian spy system, 
the irresponsibility of the police authorities, the 
ignorance and bigotry of the Orthodox, and the 
revolt against the old régime—all treated more or 
less fancifully—Mrs. Prideaux has woven a poetic 
drama, the plot of which moves and interests, and 
in which several of the characters excite sympathy 
and admiration. Basil himself is a peasant Tolstoi, 
who dies for his ideal of non-resistance. Mrs. 
Prideaux writes blank verse with great courage, 
and often powerfully ; she has unusual insight into 
human motives, and can think and express her own 
thought. Only remarkable gifts can produce a 
readable drama; and Basil is more —it com- 
mands attention, and sometimes enthrals. 

The second part of Mr. Weall's notable trilogy, 
“The House of Omri,” maintains the high quality of 
the first. The old conventions which Mr. Weall 
follows—the “ messenger,” the “herald,” the “ chorus,” 
and the strict letter of the unities—might once have 
been “liable and congruent” to this most dramatic 
of Bible stories; they are somewhat belated now. 
Many of the descriptive passages in the well-rhymed 
and resonant but tedious choruses, and in the vigorous 
and careful blank verse of the characters, are wholly 
admirable. The account of the death of Jezebel 
is, however, below Mr. Weall's best, and is very 
feeble compared with the Biblical narrative. 


“For throned above us on the outer wall, 
Beyond her wont magnificent, she sate, 
She whom we sought: with trembling arm a slave 
Fanned her; and left and right about her chair 
The eunuchs of the inner palace stood, 
Blazing with gold: nor Merodach herself 
Was ever yet upon a sammer’s morn 
More decked for festival than she for death.” 


These are sounding lines, and impose upon th; ear. 
But what does it make you see? If anything, a 
stage queen: some “ faint flourish ” of Cleopatra. 

“And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel 
heard of it; and she painted her eyes, and tired her 
head, and looked out ut the window.” This is the 
Sidonian woman who married Ahab, the noted ro»ber 
and hill-chief, and who faced death as a fiercer and 
wholly wicked Helen MacGregor might have done. 
We hope when Mr. Weall has successfully finished 
his trilogy, he may perceive that it has no effect 
upon the centuries to turn back the clock. 

There is much charm in the narratives, idyllic 
scenes, and songs of Mr. Skrine’s play Columba. 
The writing itself is interesting, and in Ronan’s 
account of the battle of Drumcliff, the last spe2ches 
of Columba, and other passages, the style rises on 
the wings of a grave music far above the generality 
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of the blank verse of the day. As we have indicated 
already, the work may be best defined as idyllic. 
It is more a record of moods than of deeds, and of 
the gradual revelation to Columba of the superiority 
of Love to all craft and power. What strikes us 
most is the calm movement of the lines; Mr. Skrine 
does what is rarely done—writes blank verse with a 
note of his own. 

Stir and strain, but more effort than power, mark 
Mr. Rhoades’ one-act play Teresa. His lyrics, 
sonnets, and narrative poems, contain much grace- 
ful verse. His “ Lay of the Oubliette” is a striking 
ballad. 

Mr. Fullarton’s “Tannhiiuser” is mentioned here 
only on sufferance. It shows some improvement on 
“ Merlin,” his first book, and as he is quite a young 
man evidently, he may benefit by being told that he 
has not yet achieved mediocrity, largely, we believe, 
for want of self-discipline. One speech of Cardinal 
Valpone is fairly written, and with a little care 
might have been a good speech. We respect Mr. 
Fullarton’s high ambition; but he must go through 
a mill of some kind before he can come within sight 
of its fulfilment. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet is versatile and prolific; but he 
does not write good verse. The technique is so bad 
that it is impossible to read these “ recitative pieces ” 
even when the author’s strong sense of the misery 
that is in the world gives force to his writing. It is 
extraordinary that the conception should be quite 
good and the execution so paltry as in “The 
Matador” and “The Servant of God.” Much grace 
and beauty are to be found in Mr. Fletcher's verses ; 
and although Mr. Bond is a little stiff and pedantic, 
he is a careful writer and sometimes pleases. 


FICTION, 


A CATHEDRAL CourRtTsHIP, and PENELOPE’s ENGLISH Ex- 
PERIENCES. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. London: Gay 
& Bird. 

Pietro Guisteri. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

THE Doctor’s IDOL. 
Warne & Co. 

JorL Marsu: AN American. And Other Stories. By 
Avery Macalpine. London: Ward, Lock, & Bowden, 
Limited. 

Ports ALL. 
Downey. 


Mrs, WIGGIN’s delicate humour, close observation, 
and sympathetic insight, have never been more con- 
spicuous than they are in “ A Cathedral Courtship.” 
The author is one of those happy persons who possess 
the art of telling the simplest story in such a manner 
as to interest the reader. So skilful is she in her 
work that she may almost be said to be independent 
of plot or incident. Certainly there is little enough 
of either in “A Cathedral Courtship.” A young 
American woman and her aunt are making a tour of 
the English cathedrals. An artist, also American, is 
doing the same thing. The two young people meet 
by chance in city after city, and eventually, after a 
judicious interval of uncertainty and flirtation, come 
to an understanding, the result of which is clearly to 
be matrimony. This is all, and yet out of this very 
simple material Mrs. Wiggin has woven a most 
delightful little tale. The charm of the story lies, 
in part, in the delicate art with which it is suggested 
rather than told, and, in part, in the evidence which 
is afforded of the writer’s sympathy with some of 
the better aspects of English life. The same charm 
attaches to the second story in the volume, “ Pene- 
lope’s English Experiences.” Mrs. Wiggin, it is clear, 
has not come to this country either to caricature or 
to gush. She is no wholesale admirer of English 
institutions or modes of life; but she can detect 
some of the charms which are so precious to English- 
men themselves, and she shows that she is able to 
appreciate them, better, we fear, than many of our 
own fellow-countrymen do. Anyone who wants 
an hour’s pure enjoyment, at once refined and 
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intellectual, can hardly do better than turn to “A 
Cathedral Courtship.” 

In “ Pietro Ghisleri””» Mr. Marion Crawford treads 
once more familiar ground. We are in modern 
Rome again, the Rome of Sarracinesca, Sant’ L[lario, 
old Spicca, and Gouache the painter. Some readers 
there may be who have grown weary of these names, 
and of the scenes associated with them; but these 
must be readers of the class that would grow weary 
of the monotony of Paradise itself. Not, of course, 
that Rome, as it is painted for us by Mr. Crawford, 
has much of Paradise in it. There are warring 
passions, great sorrows, and unspeakable meannesses 
among its people, and these things are recounted to 
us by Mr. Crawford with the stern veracity and 
fulness of detail of the historian rather than the 
novelist. But whatever may be the defects or the 
sorrows of certain of the personages in “Pietro 
Ghisleri,” the book itself is a welcome addition to 
that little library of Roman life which Mr. 
Crawford is rapidly creating. It is a variation 
upon the Sarracinesca volumes, inasmuch as the 
chief interest of the novel centres upon two 
persons, neither of whom belongs to the old Roman 
aristocracy. One of these is Laura Carlyon, the 
English stepdaughter of a Roman prince; and 
the other is Pietro himself. Both have passages 
in their lives independent of their acquaintance- 
ship with each other. Ghisleri is a man who has 
combined a high sense of personal honour with 
the loose morals of Roman society, and when the 
story opens he is in bondage to one of the great 
ladies of the capital. As for Laura, before she 
learns to understand Pietro, she marries for pure 
love Lord Herbert Arden, a crippled and im- 
poverished younger son, whose noble character 
fascinates her, and upon whom, during the few 
months of their happy union, she lavishes all the 
treasures of her virgin heart. The evil genius 
of the story is Adéle, the daughter of Laura’s 
stepfather, who has always hated her beautiful 
English half-sister, and who successfully plots 
against her happiness and that of her husband. 
We have that fair amount of incident, of plot and 
counterplot, which Mr. Crawford always brings into 
his stories; but we have what is still better, those 
masterly delineations of character and subtle 
analyses of human motive which have won for the 
author a foremost place among the novelists of our 
time. He has never drawn two characters better 
than those of Pietro and Laura. They are not by 
any means commonplace characters, and it is certain 
that none but a great artist could have sketched 
them in such a fashion as to make them living 
realities to the reader. But Mr. Crawford is an 
artist, and a great one, and he has been brilliantly 
successful in a task in which ninety-nine out of every 
hundred writers would have failed. 

“The Doctor’s Idol” is a pleasant little story, of 
the mildly sensational type, containing all the ele- 
ments of transient popularity, and, therefore, pre- 
sumably fulfilling its ubject. An Indian idol with 
ruby heart and diamond eyes, a mysterious and 
melodramatic Hindu running close upon its track 
with vengeful intent, and an attempted murder, 
supply quite the average amount of intrigue and 
excitement, whilst the tension is agreeably relieved 
by episodes of love-making between the young 
doctor and the very charming girl whom he eventu- 
ally marries. But, so far as plot is concerned, the 
story, though interesting and readable, has no 
special distinction, and there is a clumsiness of 
construction which tends to weaken it from the first 
chapter. What differentiates ‘The Doctor’s Idol” 
from other books of its class, however, is a certain 
prettiness of sentiment, and a praiseworthy attempt 
at characterisation. The sketch of poor little 
“Polony,” the Doctor's protégé, has real pathos, 
and his sorrowful tale is told with grace and 
sympathy. Weshall hope to hear more of the author. 

The collection of short stories headed by “ Joel 
Marsh” makes up a volume of no little merit. The 
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stories are, of course, as short stories must be, the 
merest silhouettes; but they are outlined with pre- 
cision and delicacy, and, occasionally, with real 
strength. “Joel Marsh” tells the old tale of the 
good Samaritan in a new guise, that of an eccentric 
New England farmer, binding up with a rough but 
kindly hand the wounds of poverty and sickness. 
His friend and neighbour is in sore distress, 
threatened with the double loss of wife and office; 
and Joel toils valiantly to save both, his charitable 
devices to that end being related with much humour. 
It is a pleasant sketch, touched with a sympathetic 
humanity that gives value to even so slight a theme. 
Sympathy is again the key-note of the next story, 
“ Virtue,” the brief history of a humble heroine in 
a Parisian garret, told in simple and touching words. 
In “A Passion of Capri” we find bolder colouring 
and a more melodramatic treatment of the love- 
theme indicated by its title. “ Babette” is a pretty 
but unreal romance; and the very short story 
which ends the volume—“ A Sacrifice to Faith ”—is 
decidedly the strongest thing in it. In a New 
England village an anguish-stricken mother bends 
over the cradle of her suffering babe, the one ewe- 
lamb of her joyless life. The child is desperately 
ill, but no doctor has been summoned, for 
Mrs. Falmouth’s husband has joined the “Faith 
Unionists,” and the poor infant must be cured by 
prayer only. It dies, and the bereaved mother, 
terrible in her grief, is left to wear out her lonely 
life in solitude. This painful episode is powerfully 
depicted, and impresses the hall-mark of distinction 
upon the little volume of which it is certainly the 
most important item. 

A very lively little book is “ Poets All,” and one 
is fain to envy the author’s ceaseless flow of high 
spirits and good-humour. He has written three 
hundred pages of sheer farce, and has been able 
to maintain the same level of unflagging vivacity 
throughout—no mean feat in these melancholy days. 
True, the motive of the book appears to be the 
laudable one of exposing literary humbugs, but 
that task is accomplished without one trace of 
malice. The reader is compelled to laugh, but need 
not sneer at the pompous and inflated egotism of 
the poet, and the fawning flatteries of the critic. 
These two gentlemen are the backbone of the book, 
and are sketched with delightful humour and ex- 
cellent effectiveness. Both are rank humbugs, and 
each is thoroughly aware of the other’s imposture, 
whilst endeavouring to conceal hisown. The hollow 
friendship which temporarily unites this precious 
pair leads them on a joint visit to a certain Squire 
Ellis, with whose pretty daughter, Maggie, both 
fall in love, in a rather tepid fashion. Maggie is an 
exceedingly charming girl, of the best type of 
ingénue, and at first she is prepared to feel a due 
admiration for the literary geniuses. But her native 
shrewdness enables her speedily to detect the pinch- 
beck nature of the poet’s claim to poetry, and the 
critic’s to criticism, and her affections then decline 
upon a young man in the humble position of village 
schoolmaster, who is not only handsome, but a real 
poet and modest to boot. This young man, after 
some tribulation, succeeds in establishing his reputa- 
tion, and is, of course, rewarded in the right quarter. 
Meanwhile, the poet and the critic have severed their 
shallow intimacy, and the poet finds himself a 
dethroned monarch in consequence. The book, as 
we have said, is bright and lively in no common 
degree. Itis full of smart sayings, to detach which 
from their context would be unfair to the author. 
Probably all who do not happen to be poets or 
critics (of a certain order) will heartily enjoy the 
humours of “ Poets All.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


ELSEWHERE we discuss the articles on Siam which 
appear in this month’s magazines. The Nineteenth 
Century, besides its Siam article, has a very well- 
varied and numerous list, running to no less than 





fourteen contributions. None of the articles are of 
exactly startling force ; but all are good and timely— 
they seem to touch every interest—so that altogether 
it is an excellent number, and well maintains the pre- 
eminence of this review. The editor would appear 
to have leant more in this number upon the 
intrinsic merits of his contributions than upon the 
great names of his contributors, a policy in which we 
hope he will be encouraged to persevere. Mr. 
Edward Dicey leads off the number with a 
criticism of the Home Rule debate, which he 
facetiously entitles “The Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition at Westminster.” The most noteworthy 
point in this contribution is Mr. Dicey’s admission 
that “ Home Rule is a tenable proposition,” and that 
to believe in it is “no proof of original sin, or even 
of intellectual incapacity.” Home Rule must be 
advancing, indeed, when this admission is made. 
There is even a ‘strong plea” to be made out for 
the repeal of the Union. “I have sometimes 
flattered myself,’ Mr. Dicey says modestly, “that if I 
had been retained for the defence I could have made 
out a better case than most of my fellow-journalists 
have as yet succeeded in making.” We can only say 
that we are sorry Mr. Dicey has been retained for 
the other side; but we must add, in view of the case 
he has made for the other side, that if his case for 
the defence would have been a conspicuous success, the 
fact must be due entirely to the inherent superiority 
of his newer cause. Mr. Wallace, M.P., has a lively 
allocution, addressed “To my fellow-Gladstonians,” 
on the Ninth Clause. For its idiomatic English it is 
worth perusing ; but otherwise it is hardly a profit- 
able exercise of the spirit. Mr. J. W. Fortescue 
rejoices, as one might expect a Cassandra whose 
prophecies had been fulfilled to rejoice, over the 
financial crisis in Australia—which he calls “ the 
New South Sea Bubble.” Mr. Fortescue complains 
that in Australia he is assailed,and in England his 
warnings are not over well received. Somehow we 
are not surprised. It is not that we disagree with 
his prognostications ; but there exists an instinctive 
prejudice against a man who labours to blacken his 
own country in strangers’ eyes, and Englishmen are 
no exception in being susceptible to this prejudice. 
Whatever force there may be in Mr. Fortescue’s 
admonitions to English investors to have nothing 
to do with his country, they are bound to be 
handicapped by this consideration. The Rev. Dr. 
Jessop, in an article entitled “ Robbing God,” pro- 
tests, as a loyal Churchman, against some of 
the language used on Establishment platforms in 
speeches against the Welsh Suspensory Bill. Especi- 
ally does he object to the assertion that “the 
spoliation of the endowments of the Established 
Church and their redistribution would be robbing 
God.” We warned Churchmen ourselves against 
this line of controversy when the speechifying began. 
It may be a sign of returning grace to hear Dr. 
Jessop now declaring it to be “ wholly indefensible, 
look at the matter in what way we may.” Amongst 
other contents of this number is an article assailing 
the Apostles’ Creed, by Professor Harnack, of Berlin, 
with an introduction by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Far more remarkable than this, however, as an 
example of the freedom with which biblical criticism 
is now carried on, is an attack upon the authorised 
and revised versions of the Book of Job which appears 
in the Nonconformist Contemporary. This per- 
formance is the work of a Dr. E. J. Dillon, and the 
spirit of it may be judged from the following little 
string of assertions: “ The entire poem (sic) was at 
first retouched, the order of the parts re-arranged, the 
roles of the speakers in some instances redistributed, 
and the discourses partly rewritten by delicate- 
fibred Jewish theologians, who in the interests of 
‘morality’ compelled the hero blithely to give 
the lie to himself, and solemnly to endorse the 
sentiments of his ‘friends’ preparatory to re- 
futing them.” “Job or Iyob,” says Dr. Dillon, “is 
the incarnation of the spirit of theological criticism, 
of impatience with the cut-and-dried traditions cf 
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orthodoxy, of protest against the petty proprieties of 
his day, and of the whole-hearted manhood of honest 
men as distinguished from the gritlessness of those 
eunuchs of society and religion who shuffle through 
the world with a dogma fora soul.’”’ In the course 
of a curious article, interlarded with quotations from 
Shakespeare and Voltaire, this whole-hearted critic 
expounds a new translation—“ my translation,” as 
he calls it—which he has made of the Book of Job, on 
the strength of “the important discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Bickell.” Dr. Dillon does not trouble to support 
his assertion with any elaborate scaffolding of evi- 
dence. He says, in an off-hand way, “I shall discuss 
severally the other instances of elimination and 
transposition when republishing this article in the 
form of a book,” so that sceptical people will have to 
wait till then before condemning the older com- 
mentators. Meanwhile, he addresses himself to 
a class of persons, the foundations of whose faith 
he expects to change by a much more simple process, 
people who are ready, as it were, to surrender on 
sight. ‘“ For the moment,” he says, “I trust that a 
comparison of the present text with that incor- 
porated in our Bible, will carry conviction to the 
minds (sic) of every unbiassed reader.” The rest of 
the contents of the Contemporary hardly counter- 
balance the effect of this wonderful contribution. 
Some of them are dull, and some of them are stale. 
Amongst them isa translation of Pére Hyacinthe’s 
“Testament,” which appeared some time ago in the 
Figaro, and the admirable address “ On the Teaching 
of Civie Duty,” which Mr. James Bryce delivered to 
an association of schoolmasters last December. Arch- 
deacon Farrar waxes rather hot and rhetorical in a 
jeremiad on ritualism, which he describes as “ undoing 
the work of the Reformation.” Mr. Norman’s article 
on Siam we have noticed elsewhere. 

*“ France, England, and Siam,” by R. S. Gundry, is 
the leading article in the National Review. The most 
interesting of the other contributions is Mr. Lionel 
Tollemache’s “Sir Richard Owen and Old-World 
Memories.” Mr. Tollemache gives the “authentic” 
version of what has been called Owen's ghost-story, 
and a gruesome tale it is. It appears Owen in his 
early days, when surgeon to the gaol at Lancaster, 
Was anxious to obtain the head of a negro 
prisoner, who died there, for dissection. He made 
3 the autopsy in the evening, coffining up the remains 

himself, and took away the head ina bag such as 
lawyers carry briefs in. The gaol stands on the 
top of a hill. Owen, arrayed in a long cloak, and 
carrying his ghastly burden with some trepidation, 
for there was then a great outcry against resurrection- 
men, started homewards. At the foot of the hill 
the door of a cottage stood open, the fire- and candle- 
light shining ruddily through. It was a frosty night, 
and suddenly Owen slipped and fell headlong down 
the descent. 


“He wildly grasped the bag as he fell, but somehow grasped 
it below the head instead of above it. The consequence was 
that out went the head. As Owen lay sprawling, and before he 
could get to his feet again, the head was in full roll down the hill, 
going faster and faster, and bumping down each successive step 
with increased speed. Owen rushed wildly after it, but was 
many yards behind. On went tle head, and bounded right 
through the open door. It was a matter of life and death 
to Owen’s career to escape detection in the sacrilege he had 
committed ; so he rushed into the house after it with ghastly 
face and his long cloak streaming in the wind. He had just 
time to notice a family gathering who were yelling with terror; 
and there was the head on the floor! He plunged and seized it, 
and then rushed out as swiftly as he had rushed in, and got home 
as fast as he could, finding to his infinite relief that he was not 
followed. He dissected the head at leisure, but dared not go out 
of doors, and had not sufficient control of his voice to ask what 
people said. At length it came out that the house belonged to a 
woman whose husband had been enzaged in the slave traffic, and 
was believed to be dead. The version she gave was that her own 
husband’s head had rushed into her house for protection; but 
that the devil, rushing in after, had seized it and borne it away 
to hell.” 


To this graphic account Mr. Tollemache makes 
one slight addition. Owen told him that the woman 
confirmed her statement by saying “If you doubt me, 


































sir, look at the stains of blood on the floor.” Here is 
a myth, it must be admitted, whose explanation, as 
the woman gives it, is as strictly “ rationalist” as 
anything can be. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

THERE is a quaint old-fashioned flavour about “ Pleasant 
Memories of a Busy Life,” and the book is by no means one to 
neglect, for it is shrewd and entertaining, and many of its 
reminiscences recall an almost vanished phase of Scottish life 
and character. Dr. Pryde is more concerned in these pages to 
draw pen-and-ink sketches of his contemporaries, and to recount 
racy anecdotes which throw into vivid relief the characteristics 
of the Scottish peasantry, than to dwell on the story of his own 
struggles, or to fashion out of them a formal autobiography. He 
tells us just enough about himself to make us feel at ease in his 
company, and then he brings his dry humour to bear in genial 
recollections of men and movements in the grey metropolis of 
the North. Like thousands of other sturdy Scotch lads, David 
Pryde learned to cultivate literature on a little oatmeal, and all 
through his career the chief interests of his life have been 
scholastic and literary. He was a student at St. Andrews 
when Professor Ferrier held the chair of Moral Philosophy, and 
he gives us a little portrait of the man, which is cut in the clear 
and bold relief of a cameo. He describes Ferrier as the embodi- 
ment of literary and philosophical enthusiasm, and he declares 
that intellect and humanity seemed to radiate from his 
countenance like light and heat. Ferrier had not merely an 
enthusiasm for learning, but, like all true teachers, he was 
able to communicate it to others, and his ascendency 
over his students was remarkable. He was a link with the 
past, for the Ettrick Shepherd had told him stories, Lockhart 
had drawn pictures for him, he had heard Scott crooning 
over Border ballads, and he had his own reminiscences of 
Canning, Jeffrey, Christopher North and De Quincey, Southey 
and Wordsworth. These pages contain quite a portrait gallery 
of celebrities in St. Andrews, in the palmy days when Provost 
Playfair and Sir David Brewster between them were the 
benevolent despots of town and gown. Dr. Pryde worked for a 
term of years on the literary staff of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and on the completion of that work he thought of 
following literature as a profession. However, before doing so, 
he asked the advice of his old tutor, Professor Spalding, and it 
was given in the following emphatic terms :—“ Literature is the 
most wretched profession going. Experto erede. Get a school 
appointment and then scribble in your spare time as much as you 
like.” Possibly these “pleasant memories” would not have 
been written if such advice had been disdained, and it is enough 
in this biographical sketch to add that Dr. Pryde became Head 
English Master in the Glasgow Academy in 1859, a position which 
he exchanged for thit of Lecturer on English Literature in the 
Edinburgh School of Arts in 1863. Seven years later he was 
appointed Principal of the Edinburgh Ladies’ College, a post 
which he held with widening influence for the honourable term 
of twenty-one -years. Dr. Pryde’s remarks on the education of 
girls are, as might be expected, full of suggestion, and throw 
the light of sympathy as well as experience ov the problem. We 
have scarcely left ourselves space for quotation, but one example 
at least out of many given in these pages of the pawky humour 
of the canny Scot must be recorded. In Edinburgh there 
was an old man who was sufliciently picturesque to find light 
employment as an artist’s model. “One morning, when he 
arrived at the studio, he appeared out of sorts. ‘Have some- 
thing to cheer you,’ said the artist; ‘have a glass of whisky. 
Or perhaps you would like to wait till the end of the sitting?’ 
‘No,’ said the old man, ‘ I’ll tak it the noo; there’s been a great 
lot o’ sudden deaths lately.’” This is perhaps capped by 
another droll anecdote of an old lady who was taken to task for 
pronouncing the name of the Evil One in time-honoured Scoteh. 
““ Weels my dear,” she said in her defence, “ devil may be mair 
corree’—eh! bat do you no think deil’s mair freendly like?” 
We leave the book in good spirits, and very “ freendly” dis- 
posed to Dr. Pryde, for langhter and wisdom go hand in hand 
through the volume. 

* Masters of English Music” is a title which raises expecta- 
tions. and it belorgs to a volume of biographical and critical 
sketches of living composers by Mr. Charles Willeby, author of 
the most recent monograph on Chopin. The book, we gather, is 
the first of a series, and Mr. Willeby intends to deal in like 





* PLEASANT Memories oF A Busy Lire. By David Pryde, M.A., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Highways of Literature,’ ete. | Portrait. (Edinburgh 
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fashion with the personal career and professional work of eon- 
temporary musicians in other lands, and he hopes, as “ far as 
practicable, to obtain all biographical data from the composers 
themselves.” In the present instance this plan, we are assured, 
has been followed exclusively, so that all the personal facts which 
are given concerning Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, Dr. Hubert Parry, and Dr. Villiers Stanford 
rest on an authoritative basis. Such a method has at least one 
obvious drawback, for when eminent musicians are good-natured 
enough to take a prospective critic into their confidence candour 
becomes difficult, and the natural tendency is to fall back on 
compliment as more gracious and less embarrassing. The divi- 
sion of the book amongst the five composers is itself significant. 
Upwards of a hundred pages are filled with a glowing account 
of the personal qualities and professional achievements of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and if the critical discernment of the writer is 
not very marked, he at least writes pleasantly, and brightens his 
narrative with one or two capital anecdotes concerning a genial 
and worthy man as well as a brilliant and successful musician. 
Dr. Campbell Mackenzie is depicted in these pages as that rara 
avis, a Seotch musician ; and we are assured that he is the only 
“composer of the first rank” that has ever been cradled in 
what Sydney Smith used to term the knuckle-end of England. 
Mr. Willeby thinks that the strength of Mackenzie as a 
musician lies in the sphere of realism rather than in that of 
idealism ; but he immediately adds, doubtless on the principle 
that there are exceptions to every rule, that the “ sweep of his 
imagination is sometimes tremendous.” We are glad to find 
that something like justice is done in these pages to the claims 
of Frederic Cowen, so far as the exquisite setting which he 
has given to some of the best ballads and songs of the days. 
Cowen’s skill in the poetic interpretation of Nature lends 
distinction to his style, and Mr. Willeby does well to lay stress 
on the lyrie gift of which it is the expression. About one 
hundred and fifty pages are yielded up to the claims of 
Mackenzie and Cowen, but Hubert Parry and Villiers Stanford 
are apparently only judged worthy of between forty and fifty 
between them, surely an error of judgment, for with these two 
composers lies much of the hope for contemporary music in 
England. Mr. Willeby is not impressive as a critic, and his 
tendency to loose and exaggerated statement weakens a book 
which is written in a colloquial and occasionally in a pro- 
vokingly slipshod strain. The book is eapitally printed, contains 
portraits and facsimile scores, and is well-intentioned. 

Surgeon-Major Parke’s “ Guide to Health in Africa’ con- 
tains so many shrewd hints and timely counsels that travellers 
and residents, not merely in the Dark Continent, but in tropical 
regions generally, might consult the little manual with advan- 
tage. Mr. Stanley contributes a characteristic preface, in which 
he once more lays stress on the invaluable aid which Dr. Parke 
rendered during the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, and he adds 
that few men are as well qualified to instruct the missionary, 
traveller, merchant, miner, and soldier in the “secrets” of 
African diseases. It certainly is a feather in Dr. Parke’s cap 
that he brought safely out of Equatorial Africa all his white 
companions, and Mr. Stanley is probably right in asserting that 
no expedition had ever more reason to be proud of its doctor. 
The medical and surgical notes which abound in the book are 
brief, explicit, and practical, and Dr. Parke’s rules for the pre- 
servation of health in the tropics are admirable. He has also 
packed into small compass a good deal of interesting information 
about the climate and meteorology of Africa, the racial charac- 
teristics of the natives, and the fauna and flora of a vast 
continent which even yet is only half explored. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Hare’s capable and authorised 
translation of Professor Puschmann’s learned and comprehensive 
survey of the historical development of medical teaching from 
ancient times till the present day. The value of the book admits of 
no question, for it is the first attempt which has yet been made at 
a systematic exposition of the “ History of Medical Education,” 
and it is matter for congratulation that the English edition of 
such a work has fallen into ¢ mpetent hands, and Has been 
undertaken to some extent in collaboration with Dr. Puschmann. 
Mr. Hare not merely gives us a thoroughly accurate version, but 
with the author’s approval he has added a few additional pages 
—limited almost exclusively to matters of fact—concerning the 
existing arrangements at universities and medical schools of the 
United Kingdom in regard to the teaching of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and other allied studies. The history of medical teaching 
is handled by Dr. Puschmann, not only in its professional, but 
also in its philosophical aspects, or in other words, as an integral 
part of the general development of civilisation. The book is a 
storehouse of curious iuformation concerning medical law in 
India, Egypt, Persia, and Palestine in ancient times, 
and Dr. Puschmann’s account of student life in Rome 
and Athens reads like a description, in certain respects, 
of contemporary student life in Vienna or Berlin. The in- 
fluence of Christianity on medical teaching in the middle 
ages is analysed with great care, and though the Church viewed 
with indifference aud sometimes with hostility the progress of 
scientific investigation, it organised the administration of charity 
avd took upon itself the duty of caring for the sick, whilst the 
heroism of faith found many a splendid opportunity for its 





display in the great epidemics which were the scourges of 
mediwvalism. The medical literature of the middle ages 
Professor Puschmann thinks, was poor in original ideas an 
incapable in original research ; scholars leaned too much on th 
sagen of the ancients, and were content to give a new lease of 
life in concise epitomes to superstition and error as well as t 
learning and art. There is truth in the view that the yoke of 
scholasticism weighed heavily upon science, and that the origi 
of the struggle for reform in the sixteenth century must |, 
searched for in the fruitless toil and baffied hopes, the high 
quest and far-reaching vision, of a few select spirits far back in 
the middle ages. We have not space even to indicate the line: 
on which Dr. Puschmann traces the gradual emancipation of 
medical science from a yoke of authority which was based or 
tradition, and we must leave wholly aside the historical account 
given in the concluding portion of this work of the progress of 
medical science during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


and the wonderful extension of the sphere of the natural sciences§ 


in the modern world. 
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THE WEEK. 


——_+o+—— 


THE most critical period in the 
Committee stage of the Home Rule 
Bill has been passed during the 
present week, and the safety of 
the measure may now be regarded as assured. 
The divisions on Thursday night led to the addition 
of Clauses 9, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 to the Bill, 
the intervening clauses being withdrawn or post- 
poned. The discussions of the week have turned 
wholly upon Clause 9, regarding which there has 
been a considerable divergence of opinion in the 
ranks of the Liberal party. The Ministry have 
dropped the “in and out” sections of the Clause, 
and have introduced a proposal that in future Ire- 
land shall send eighty members for all purposes to 
the House of Commons. This proposal was not 
accepted without some demur on the part of a sec- 
tion of the Radicals who were unwilling to allow 
Irish members the right of voting on English and 
Scotch business after the setting up of Home Rule 
in Ireland. In the early hours of Thursday’s sitting 
some uneasiness was felt as to the possibility of a 
Radical cave being formed against the Government 
proposal. These fears were dispelled when the 
division was taken and Mr. Gladstone's proposal was 
carried by a majority of 27. In the subsequent 
divisions the Ministerial majority varied from 33 
to 35. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





On Monday night Mr. Chamberlain excelled 
himself in the debate upon the question of 103 as 
against 80 Irish members. Ministers had proposed 
to reduce the number of members from Ireland to 
80, to be retained for all purposes; but Mr. Gladstone 
had made it clear that he was ready to accept the 
opinion of the House on the subject, and to leave the 
Irish representation at its present strength if the 
Committee so decided. In these circumstances many 
Radicals, and nearly the whole of the Irish members 
resolved to vote in favour of 103. Whereupon Mr. 
Chamberlain, unable to restrain his vindictive delight 
at the prospect of a defeat of the Government, 


indulged in a speech of almost incredible folly. Too, 


eager to wait until the division had actually been 
taken, burning with a desire to emphasise the 
humiliation which was about to fall upon the 
Government, he proceeded to deliver himself of a 
series of taunts and jibes of the most malevolent 


kind. His rash speech produced an instantaneous |, 


and astonishing effect upon the supporters of the 


Government. Mr. Sexton immediately repudiated 
any intention of going into the Lobby with Mr. 
Chamberlain, many other members followed Mr. 
Sexton’s example, and the member for Birmingham 
had the mortification of seeing the threatened defeat 
of the Government averted solely by his own action. 
Such a tactical blunder has never been committed 
before by a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s pretensions in 
political life, and the anger of the Tory party at his 
folly and clumsiness was extreme. 


THE complaint of the Opposition that Mr. Glad- 
stone has, without any kind of warning, “ revolu- 
tionised” his Bill by introducing into it a scheme 
wholly opposed to the general principle of the 
measure is, we need hardly say, absolutely un- 
founded. Almost from the first moment of the 
introduction of the Bill it has been universally known 
that it would be amended in the manner stated by 
Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday. So far back as 
February 18th we said, when discussing Clause 9, “for 
ourselves we should prefer to see the Irish members 
included in reduced numbers on their present footing; 
and this, we believe, is the opinion of most Liberals.” 
It is idle in face of this to pretend that the Liberal 
party has been either deceived or taken by surprise 
by the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone has taken the 
course which, from the first, he said he would take. 
Acknowledging the difficulties in the way of a 
perfectly logical solution of the problem with which 
he had to deal, he has adopted the solution which 
was most generally in favour with his own party, 
and none of his followers can complain of him for 
doing so. As for the Opposition, whether under the 
leadership of Mr. Balfour. or Mr. Chamberlain, its 
whole course of action with regard to the retention 
of the Irish members has been so flagrantly and 
cynically dishonest that Ministers need hardly trouble 
themselves to meet its criticisms. 





WE understand that the promise of Mr. Gladstone 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
whole question of the financial relations of Ireland 
and Great Britain has satisfied Mr. Redmond and his 
friends in the House of Commons, and that no further 
opposition on their part to the financial proposals of 
the Home Rule Bill is likely to be offered. 





THE scene of disorder in the House of Commons 





, on Tuesday was one that must have distressed all 
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who witnessed it. Mr. Brodrick’s pert manner 
no doubt made his allusion to the Irish as “an 
impecunious and garrulous race” very irritating to 
the Irishmen present; but it is impossible not to 
feel regret that Mr. Sexton thought it worth his 
while to resent the offensiveness of an altogether 
insignificant person. As for the deplorable wrangle 
which subsequently took place, and in the course of 
which the authority of the chair was practically 
disregarded, it certainly reflected very little credit 
upon those who took part in it. The Chairman, 
anxious to do well, made a mistake; Mr. Balfour 
did his best to prevent the termination of the scene, 
and the Irish members displayed an extraordinary 
degree of excitement. Mr. Gladstone, apparently 
alone, sought to look at the matter from the 
point of view of the dignity of the House and 
its duty to the Chair. We know the natural sen- 
sitiveness of the Irish members to the jeers and 
sneers of men like Mr. Brodrick. But they will 
serve their own cause better if they can learn to 
treat such things with contempt. Above all, we 
hope that they will do their utmost to keep their 
feelings under restraint, and not to allow their 
opponents to create “scenes” which are manifestly 
intended to damage the Home Rule debates in the 
eyes of the country. They only play the game of 
the other side when they yield to the provocations 
offered to them. 





WE have dealt elsewhere with the correspondence 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Duignan which 
followed the recent controversy between the former 
gentleman and Mr. Dillon in the House of Commons. It 
is now established, on the admission of Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, that he was prepared in 1884 and 1885, in 
exchange for the support of the Nationalist members, 
to hand over to an Irish National Council the 
absolute control of Irish education and of the Land 
Question. No restriction of any kind was apparently 
to be placed upon the National Council in dealing 
with these questions. No safeguards for Protestants, 
or Loyalists, or landlords, seem to have been dreamed 
of. In other words, Mr. Chamberlain was prepared 
eight years ago to do that which he now falsely 
accuses Mr. Gladstone of being willing to do—that is, 
to hand over the Irish minority, without protection 
of any kind, to the mercies of the majority. It is 
doubtful whether any revelations can really damage 
the reputation of Mr. Chamberlain—such as it is. 
We confess, however, we should like to know what 
the people of Ulster really think of this exposure of 
the true character of their champion. 





Mr. Bryce has contributed to the Westminster 
Gazette an exceedingly effective reply to the article 
by Lord Salisbury in the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
we discuss elsewhere. Mr. Bryce makes his points 
with great neatness and precision; shows that Lord 
Salisbury’s possible dangers arising from Home Rule 
are purely fantastic, and that, even if they could 
possibly occur, they are amply provided against in 
the Government scheme. But that which is, perhaps, 
of most importance in Mr. Bryce’s rejoinder is the 
brief statement in which he brings us back to 
the fundamental truth regarding the Irish question. 
It does not occur to Lord Salisbury, he re- 
marks, to ask why the Irish have hated us. 
“He takes it as a law of Nature. A student of 
Irish history would, however, not only ask the 
question, but find it easy to answer. For centuries 
we made war upon the Irish, plundered them, dis- 
possessed them of their lands, persecuted their 
religion, imposed on them an alien church. Ninety- 
five years ago we goaded them into a rebellion, and 
put it down with circumstances of frightful cruelty. 
During most part of this century we have treated 
their complaints sometimes with neglect, sometimes 
with contumely, have introduced reforms slowly 
and grudgingly, have mismanaged their affairs, 





refused the restoration of their legislature, main- 
tained an oppressive land system.” 





Tuls is the statement which Mr. Bryce makes in 
order to recall to us the reason why, in the past, 
there has been hatred towards England on the part 
of the Irish. We are glad that he has made it at 
the present moment, when there is some danger of 
our losing sight of the object for which we are 
contending in the smoke of the battle-field. The 
Unionist newspapers are doing their best at present 
to make capital out of any stray extravagance of 
speech on the part of an Irish member, or any scene 
of passion and disorder in the House of Commons. 
They write upon such themes as though Great 
Britain were without reproach; as though it was 
from some incurable defect in their natures that 
Irishmen have learned to dislike and distrust us. It 
is well that our attention should be recalled to the 
broader and deeper issues with which we have to 
deal, and that we should be reminded of the fact 
that the Irish people are what we have made them, 
and that against any errors of speech or taste or 
sentiment on their part may be set offences of our 
own that infinitely outweigh them. 





A LITTLE letter from Mr. Balfour which appeared 
in Wednesday's J'imes was interesting to those who 
could read between the lines. Mr. Balfour had 
alleged in a public speech that no one of Lord 
Carnarvon’s colleagues had approved of his action 
in 1885, when he met Mr. Parnell in an empty house 
to talk about a Home Rule scheme. He now wrote 
to withdraw this statement, which, he admitted, 
was not strictly accurate. Mr. Balfour is not in 
the habit of writing to the papers to correct his not 
infrequent inaccuracies. We believe, as a matter of 
fact, this particular letter was extracted by the 
Carnarvon family, who do not choose to have it 
represented that Lord Carnarvon went on a mere 
fool’s errand, when he was really the accredited 
agent, if not of the whole Cabinet, at least of some 
of its most prominent members. Some Historical 
Manuscripts Commission of the future may have a 
very interesting task when it attacks the Carnarvon 


papers. 
Ir is clear that very serious events 

ABROAD. will happen before long at Constan- 
tinople. Lord Rosebery has just won 

a signal triumph in his negotiations with the Porte 
regarding the Armenian prisoners. But he is con- 
fronted at the same time by the still more difficult 
questions raised by the visit of the Khedive to the 
Sultan. There is no doubt that all the enemies of 
England are conspiring with the Khedive to draw 
the Sultan into some hostile action towards this 
country. We do not know that they will succeed in 
their attempt, for the Sultan’s timidity of character 
has hitherto prevented him from taking any decided 
step which might have the effect of embroiling him 
with Great Britain. But it is clear that we ought at 
this critical moment to be represented at the Porte 
by some man in whom the whole country could feel 
confidence. Sir Clare Ford is now on leave from his 
duties, and we state nothing more than the simple 
truth when we say that in any case he would not be an 
ideal Ambassador of England in a serious crisis. The 
Foreign Secretary, who has shown himself so keenly 
alive to the duties and responsibilities of his position, 
must be well aware of this fact,and we do not doubt 
that he contemplates some change in our diplomatic 
representation at Constantinople. If circumstances 
should make it necessary, an Ambassador-Extra- 
ordinary might be despatched to Turkey. Lord 
Dufferin would, of course, be thoroughly satisfactory 
in such a position, though the usages of the Service 


and the position he now holds might possibly pre- 


vent his being sent. In any case, the matter is one 
_of grave and even pressing importance. 
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Wuat lends a further acuteness to this matter is 
the fact that there are two questions in evidence 
between England and France at the present moment 
which, unless those at the head of affairs in both 
countries display particular wisdom and vigilance, 
may, in spite of them, develop into issues of the very 
utmost gravity. One is the Customs dispute in 
Newfoundland, in consequence of which the French 
Rear-Admiral de la Mornaix a few days ago re- 
fused to take part in the festivities in honour 
of the Duke of York’s marriage, which he 
had come to St. John’s especially to attend. The 
other is the treatment of Lord Dufferin by the 
French Press, to mark bis sense of which our Am- 
bassador has returned to London for a prolonged 
stay. Of the two the former topic is, for the moment, 
perhaps the more dangerous, though the two help 
to aggravate each other. We do not wish to 
prejudice in any way the Newfoundland case; for 
the Government, in reply to Sir Charles Dilke, have 
declared that the information in their possession is 
as yet incomplete. But from Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
statement it is clear that the difficulty arises out of 
the old fishery jealousies existing between the Colonial 
fishermen and those of the French Treaty Shore: 
and it would appear that the Colonial Government 
has found a new way of entering into this matter 
which the French admiral resents. 





THE French gloss on this incident is that the 
constant efforts of the Newfoundland authorities to 
encroach upon their fishing rights secured by the 
Anglo-French Convention have now reached the 
point of levying, by a new Customs law, a duty on 
the tins used by the French fishermen in their pre- 
serving fictories. This, they declare, is an infringe- 
ment of their treaty which they are determined to 
resist. As the Colonial Government has seized a 
quantity of these tins, and as Admiral de la 
Mornaix, in the state of mind in which he has 
gone to St. Pierre, may possibly resort to force 
to recover them, it needs but slight reflection 
to perceive with what perilous issues this paltry 
incident might very easily be surrounded. It 
is doubly unfortunate that with such a question 
cropping up, our Ambassador should not only be 
absent from Paris, but be absent in consequence of 
strained relations existing between him and a far 
too articulate section of tebe aes public opinion. 
This fact renders it all the mord necessary that the 
Imperial Government should exercise a direct and 
prompt concern in this affair. It is not a question 
to be allowed to drift between jealous Colonials 
eager for reprisals, on the one hand, and irascible 
French admirals, on the other. It is a question in- 
volving the greatest and most terrible of ali Imperial 
responsibilities. 





Wits regard to Lord Dufferin and the French 
Press we do not care to say more at the present 
moment than that we have every confidence that 
the good will and good sense of M. Carnot aad his 
Government will find a way of putting an end toa 
most unfortunate and most unworthy state of 
things. It would be very foolish and unfair 
to hold the French Government answerable for 
the proceedings of a certain class of Parisian news- 


papers. These papers are the productions of the 


most reckless, the most irresponsible, and the most 
ignorant type of political journalists in the world. 
Nu serious man who knows them pays the least 
attention to what they say; and the more important 
French newspaper:, like the Temps and the Débats, 
refer to them only to repudiate them. But the most 
contemptible people can sometimes carry on annoy- 
ance to the point of becoming an intolerable nuisance ; 
aud everybody knows the power of the idlest jour- 
nalist to fan the prejudices of the ignogant. The 
mutual interests of France and England are too 





vital for either Government lightly to view their 
being jeopardised by semi-lunatics of this class; 
and apart altogether from the question of French 
honour, which is undoubtedly involved in the tolera- 
tion of such treatment of a friendly ambassador, we 
think the French Government will act wisely in 
taking some steps to mark their sense of these pro- 
ceedings. 





By the narrow majority of eleven, the essential 
part of the German Army Bills has passed the 
Reichstag. Earlier in the debate the Chancellor 
announced that the reduction must await the 
results of experience before its final adoption. On 
Thursday he assured the House that the Government 
had no intention of returning to the three years’ 
period again. As to the main result, little need be 
said. The clause was carried by 198 to 187, with seven 
absentees (there are five vacant seats), the majority in- 
cluding the Liberal Union, the Poles, and the Anti- 
Semite (mostly), but only two members of the Catholic 
Centre. Herr Richter’s estimate beforehand (the 
least favourable, we imagine) was 201 to 191; while 
some supporters of the Government had predicted a 
majority of thirty. A scheme carried by a small 
majority of representatives of discordant groups, 
who collectively form a minority, is hardly likely to 
prove a menace to the peace of Europe, as it might 
have been had the support given to the Government 
been less accidental or more enthusiastic. The result 
is a defeat for militarism ; it is hardly a success for 
the Government. And the real troubles of the latter 
are yet to come. 


THE debate on the Bill has brought out two 
points very clearly: first, that the Government 
is bound hand and foot by the Conservatives— 
that is to say, by the representatives of distressed 
agriculture — secondly, that there is no present 
intention of devising, or even suggesting, the 
solution of the problem of finding the money 
required by the military scheme. Count Caprivi 
talks of the Bourse Tax—a futile concession to the 
Anti-Semites—and, more vaguely, of “laying the 
burdens on the strongest shoulders”—a bid, no 
doubt, for the support of the quasi-Socialist factions, 
Stéckerites and others, who are not Social Demo- 
crats; but for anything more definite the Govern- 
ment will wait till the autumn and rely on the in- 
ventive genius of Herr Miquel. Of course, the spectre 
of French revenge was raised, not merely by Baron 
von Manteuffel, the Conservative, but by Herr von 
Bennigsen, the National Liberal, who ought to have 
known better. It is too bad that the serious leader 
of an intellectual party should argue that Alsace may 
at any moment be invaded by a French army in 
order to divert the attention of the Paris mob, 





WE have recently noted the appearance of 
distinct centrifugal and separatist tendencies in the 
political life of the German Empire. This week they 
have been strikingly exhibited in the results of the 
elections to the Bavarian Lindtag—where, by the 
way, the Socialists have for the first time secured 
five seats. Dr. Sigl and his democratic, anti-clerical 
“ Peasants’ League” practically sweep the board 
in Lower Bavaria. Now, Dr. Sigl recently gave 
the most emphatic public expression to anti- 
Prussiau feeling that’ has been heard in the 
German Empire since its foundation. More re- 
markable still is Prince Bismarck’s eulogy—to a 
deputation from Lippe-Schaumburg—of their dis- 
tinguished countryman Arminius, who, in AD. 10, 
crushed the Roman legions and kept Germany for 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemplo; in East 
London, thev should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are d+priving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wiges. 
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the Germans. The Romans he slew, according to 
Prince Bismarck, were bureaucrats (“then called 
procuratores”’), and the “ boa constrictor of bureau- 
cracy ” (Prussian, be it remembered) must be slain 
again. The Federal States should have Federal 
matters debated in their own legislatures; still 
more, they should be represented on the Bundesrath 
by great personalities such as himself. Prince Bis- 
marck, as the champion against Prussian bureau- 
cracy of the Federal claims of Lippe-Schaumburg or 
Reuss-Greiz, would certainly be a more striking 
figure than ever. The speech is excellent political 
philosophy, no doubt; but the Prince, like Solon, 
“learns ever more as he grows old.” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes from Buda Pesth: The 
meeting of Roumanian electors which was to have 
been held on Sunday at Hermannstadt, in Transyl- 
vania, has not been held after all. This will no 
doubt be cited as an instance of Magyar tyranny ; 
but it was not the fault of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. The Minister of the Interior had instructed 
the local authorities not to interfere unless seditious 
speeches were allowed to pass unchecked, but to 
prevent alien visitors (from the Roumanian king- 
dom) from taking any part whatever in the pro- 
ceedings. Before these instructions had arrived, 
however, the meeting had been already forbidden 
by the head of the local police, on the ground that 
its chief object evidently was to endorse the illegal 
proceedings of the prometers of last year’s appeal to 
the Emperor, which are now the subject of a prose- 
cution. This excess of zeal on the part of the local 
authorities is of course regretted by the Hungarians. 
‘The prohibition was cancelled on the arrival of the 
Ministerial instructions ; but the chief promoter of 
the meeting, Dr. Ratiiti, declined to proceed further 
or to say whether the meeting would be held at all. 





THE Italian Banking Bill has been adopted by the 
satisfactory majority of 222 to 135—nominally to 
save the national credit; really (it is to be feared) 
to avoid unpleasant exposures and assure the main- 
tenance of the present convenient, but corrupt, 
relations between the Government, certain deputies, 
and the banking system. The debate was inter- 
rupted by a threat on the part of M. Bovio—a 
member of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 
which has not yet repurted, on the irregularities of 
the previous banks now fused into one by the 
Bill— to expose the deputies whom the banks 
had financed, according to the evidence in the 
possession of the Committee, and whose motives, 
therefore, in aiding the Government to pass a Bill 
which would hush up the scandals, were, to put it 
mildly, not above suspicion. However, the President 
and the Committee would not allow him to speak ; 
but it is possible that we have here the explanation 
of the Parliamentary absenteeism we noted last 
week. Now, however, the revelations may never be 
made at all. The Chamber has adjourned till 
November ; and Signor Tanlongo, the late president 
of the defunct Banca Romana, shows symptoms of 
creeping paralysis, and may very probably be unable 
to take his trial. 





From South America the news is not altogether 
reassuring. <A conflict between the Federal Govern- 
ment of Argentina and the Provincial Government 
of Buenos Ayres—a province which, be it remem- 
bered, has more than once seceded from the Federa- 
tion and set up for itself--has been averted by 
the submission, under protest, of the latter. For a 
day or two, however, civil war seemed in sight. In 
Rio Grande do Sul the insurrection progresses appar- 
ently with results favourable to the insurgents—with 
whom, however, one cannot help sympathising. If 
only for geographical reasons, the bond between the 
United States of Brazil is extremely loose, and the 
population of this province—largely Germans—do 





not care to be domineered over by the soldiers and 
politicians of Rio Janeiro. Once freed, it is not 
altogether impossible that the province might 
become a German Republic. 


Or the rival poems written to cele- 
LITERATURE, brate the recent royal marriage there 
SCIENCE, etc. can be no doubt that the ode by Mr. 
Lewis Morris is by far the best. 
Granting that such productions are desirable—a 
point upon which considerable differences of opinion 
prevail—Mr. Morris may be congratulated upon 
having written lines of real and conspicuous merit. 
As we are told that there is no intention of abolishing 
the court office of Laureate, and as Mr. Morris wrote 
his ode in response to a direct request, we imagine 
that we shall not have long to wait before seeing 
him gazetted to the post recently held by Lord 
Tennyson. 

OF the many problems that the astronomer has 
to deal with, that of weighing the earth, or, which 
comes to the same thing, that of finding its density, 
is one that can be solved in different ways. 
The satisfaction of treating such a problem in various 
manners and obtaining the same value, or, at any 
rate, very nearly the same value, thus proving the 
truth of the result, may be guessed. Everyone is 
familiar with the experiment that was carried on in 
Scotland in 1774 on the Schehallion mountain, when 
Dr. Maskelyne determined the deflection of a plumb- 
line from the vertical due to the attraction of the 
mountain itself, thus deducing the earth’s density. 
Cavendish’s experiment by means of a_ torsion 
balance, first employed in 1798, and Sir George Airy’s 
experiment at the Harton Pit Colliery, are also well- 
known ways of solving the same problem. Quite 
a new method, due to M. Alphonse Berget, has 
recently been carried out in France, and is as follows: 
Instead of finding the attraction of a mountain 
or a pendulum as Maskelyne did, he employed 
a large lake, the height of the water in which he 
was able by means of two rivers and exits to increase 
and decrease. Using a very delicate instrument, 
which he terms a“ gravimétre 4 hydrogéne,” he was 
able to measure the effect of the greater attraction 
due to the greater mass of water added, and thus 
determine what is called the constant of universal 
gravitation ; knowing this there was simply needed 
a short reckoning to deduce the density of the earth, 
which differed in this case only very slightly from 
the value obtained by M. Cornu (who employed the 
Cavendish method), the respective values being, for 
Cornu 5°56 and for Bergel 541. The values are 
about as near to the true one as we can at present 
hope to get. 





By the death of Professor Henry 

OBITUARY. Nettleship, Oxford loses one of its few 
scholars of European reputation, his 

college a much-respected don, and his friends a man 
of rare refinement and tact. His public lectures drew 
rather the few who knew how to value pure scholar- 
ship apart from the exigencies of public examina- 
tions; but whether the subject was palweography, 
early Latin literature, Cicero, literary criticism in 
Latin antiquity, or a book of Vergil, he brought to 
the work such a thoroughness in detail and breadth 
of handling as left an indelible mark on all who sat 
under him. The works by which scholars will 
remember him are his edition of Conington’s Vergil, 
his essays in Latin literature, an admirable little 
treatise on Latin Prose Composition, and—a splendid 
monument of unassisted industry—his contributions 
to Latin lexicography published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1889. He had wide literary and philosophical 
interests, and his papers were very welcome at 
college clubs or the Ethical Society. He was 
charming in the company of undergraduates, and he 
used to show with pride in his rooms at’ Corpus a 
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large picture of a lion painted by his brother. He 
was also a musical enthusiast, and by this tie bound 
himself to a large section of younger Oxford. 





M. JAcQuES MARcovu had been a member of the 
French Senate since 1865, and belonged to the 
Democratic Left. He had been one of the proscribed 
after the Cowp d’Ftat, had lived in exile till 1867, 
had then been amnestied, and then continued his 
attacks on the Empire till its fall in 1870, when he 
had the satisfaction of proclaiming the Republic in 
his native town. Professor E. L. Lushington had 
been Senior Classic and Chancellor’s Medallist at 
Cambridge, and had beaten the late Lord Sherbrooke 
in the contest for the Professorship of Greek at 
Glasgow, which post he resigned in 1870. Mr. F.S. 
Pulling had been well known for many years at 
Oxford as a distinguished and successful history 
“coach,” and an indefatigable writer on historical 
and constitutional subjects, with a strong bias 
towards Conservatism. For some years he had been 
on the staff of various Conservative papers, in 
particular the St. James’s Gazette. He had also 
been the London correspondent of the Manchester 
Courier. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN APOLOGISES. 





HOSE who declare that the English dictionary 

ought not to contain the word “ impossible ” 
will be greatly strengthened in their contention by 
the letter from Mr. Chamberlain which appeared in 
the papers last Saturday morning. That which no 
human being anticipated, that which to the majority 
of us seemed superlatively impossible, has actually 
occurred. Mr. Chamberlain has apologised to a 
man he had wronged. After this we may continue 
our attempts to square the circle and discover the 
art of flying; for neither of these achievements can 
compare in difficulty with that which has just been 
successfully accomplished by Mr. Duignan, of Walsall. 
Last week, in the House of Commons, when reference 
was made to Mr. Duignan’s connection with Mr. 
Chamberlain, the member for Birmingham, after 
denouncing the whole story as absolutely untrue, 
informed the House that Mr. Duignan was not a 
friend of his but only a political acquaintance. The 
blow was felt by the Walsall solicitor, and he re- 
monstrated with Mr. Chamberlain. He has had his 
reward. By return of post Mr. Chamberlain offered 
ample apologies to his friend for the “hasty dis- 
claimer” of their friendship which had fallen from 
him in the House of Commons. Mr. Duignan may 
be a proud and happy man. He possesses something 
unique in its kind, an apology from Mr. Chamberlain, 
and if he is a wise man he will rest content with 
it and seek no further intercourse with the eminent 
politician of Birmingham. 

But Mr. Chamberlain can hardly expect his 
political opponents to let this incident pass without 
a certain amount of notice. He is, we readily ac- 
knowledge, at this moment the abiest, the bitterest, 
and the most unscrupulous enemy of the Liberal 
party and its leader. He has used against those 
whom he hates so fiercely every weapon upon which 
he could lay his hands, without pausing to consider 
whether it was or was not a weapon used by gentle- 
men. He has, above all things, done his utmost to 
degrade a great political controversy by making it, 
as far as possible, a question of venomous personali- 
ties and indecent recriminations. He has fought 
not like a statesman, but like a bravo, and whilst 
we give him full credit for the vigour and persistency 
with which he has conducted the contest, we cannot 
forget that from first to last he has shown that he 
has been animated by personal temper, personal 





arrogance, and wounded personal vanity. Ample 
proof of this was furnished on Monday last, when, in 
gratifying his malignant exultation over the 
Ministry, he positively enabled them to escape a 
threatened defeat. In these circumstances he can 
have no right to complain if those whom he 
pursues with such unrelenting malice meet him 
on his own ground, and turn against him some 
of the weapons of which he is himself so fond. 
He whines now because, according to his state- 
ment, the Irish members have used extracts from 
private correspondence in order to expose his true 
character to the world. The statement is em- 
phatically denied by those whom he accuses. 
But, even if this were not the case, nobody 
knows better than he does that, so far from 
having the right to complain on this ground, he 
has every reason to feel grateful to those who were 
once his political allies and personal friends for the. 
generous forbearance with which they have treated 
him. He, at least, cannot be ignorant of the fact. 
that even amid the fierce controversies of the past. 
six years, into which he has imported so much un- 
necessary bitterness, the confidence he reposed so 
recklessly in many men whom he regarded as his 
tools has not been betrayed. The world has not yet 
learned the history of the Cabinet of 1880, and of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s share in the intrigues which, 
between that year and 1885, broke up the unity of 
the Liberal party. It has only had a shadowy out- 
line of the intrigue which drove Mr. Forster from 
the ranks of the Ministry, and it has still to learn 
the true story of Mr. Bright’s resignation. Con- 
sidering how many men are acquainted with the 
secret history of those times, and how much some of 
them would have to gain now from the revelation 
of that history, we hardly think it lies with Mr. 
Chamberlain to complain use a document which 
he wrote for a political purpose, and which, by his 
directions, was widely circulated for such a purpose, 
has at last been made public. Rather let him be 
thankful that some of his strongest adversaries have 
scruples which prevent their plunging into the dirty 
war of personal recriminations in which he delights 
so keenly.- 

Now, however, that we have this plain state- 
ment, under his own hand, of one of the minor 
episodes in his career as a member of the Cabinet. 
of 1880, it is just as well that we should drive the. 
facts home into the minds of those who may 
still trust him as a leader and a colleague. In 
December, 1884, when Mr. Chamberlain wrote his 
letter to Mr. Duignan, he was still a member of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. But that Government, as 
he well knew, had been irretrievably damaged—first, 
by the incidents connected with Mr. Forster’s retire- 
ment, and, subsequently, by the Egyptian embroglio. 
We do not pause to ask what share Mr. Chamberlain 
himself had in the causes which had fatally crippled 
a great administration. We merely note that, with 
his unerring eye for the main chance, the Birming- 
ham politician saw that a catastrophe was at hand, 
and that continued loyalty to the Cabinet of which 
he was a member and the statesman under whom he 
was serving might lead to his being himself involved 
in the common ruin. This, however, was the one 
thing which Mr. Chamberlain was resolved should 
on no account happen. To see others, even though 
they might be less guilty than himself, burdened 
with the full responsibility for the disasters and mis- 
adventures of the Government, whilst he himself 
stepped forward at the proper psychological moment 
to be hailed as the saviour of his party and the 
one just man to whom no reproach attached, was 
the object at which he manifestly aimed; and, 
but for one thing, that object would have been 
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successfully attained. He miscalculated the strength 
of Mr. Gladstone, and the error brought all his 
schemes to nothing. Yet it is not to be denied 
that he played his game with great skill and 
audacity. The letter to Mr. Duignan is in itself 
but a trivial matter, yet it will assist those who 
are not behind the scenes in learning in what 
fashion Mr. Chamberlain works when he is trying to 
score a point for himself at the expense of his 
friends and colleagues. In the days when it was 
written its writer was posing before the world as 
the Great Radical. Mr. Forster was disposed of. 
Mr. Bright had almost retired from public life. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen remained alone 
among those whom the member for Birmingham 
regarded as his rivals, and he was doing everything 
in his power to weaken the authority and popularity 
ofboth. The Radical party, admiring his abilities and 
unable to believe that they could be associated with 
those moral characteristics which the world now 
knows Mr. Chamberlain to possess, was rallying 
around him. There was indeed, at that time, only 
one point upon which he and the majority of British 
Radicals differed. They looked upon him as the 
first lieutenant and destined successor of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He regarded himself as Mr. Gladstone’s 
supplanter and destroyer. But neither knew, for the 
moment, of the existence of this difference of 
opinion; and so Mr. Chamberlain and the Radicals 
appeared to be pulling together for a common end. 
The practical mind of the member for Birming- 
ham erabled him to see quite clearly that if the 
Whigs and Moderate Liberals, whom he treated with 
open contempt, were to be driven from the ranks of 
the Radical party, it would be necessary to secure 
for that party the support of the Irish members. 
Hence followed the long series of intrigues with Mr. 
Parnell and other leading Nationalists, of which the 
Duignan letter is one of the minor incidents. Now, 
to what does that letter amount? It proves con- 
clusively that in 1884, and down to 1886, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was willing to give the Irish members—of 
course, in return for their support—a measure of 
Home Rule which in some most important particulars 
went far beyond anything that Mr. Gladstone has 
roposed to give them in the present Home Rule 
. Bat He would, for example, have given them com- 
plete control of national education in all its branches 
—a pretty commentary upon the recent discussions 
in committee on Trinity College and kindred matters. 
He would have given them an equally complete 
control, free from British interference, over the 
Land question. This fact, we trust, will be duly 
appreciated by the House of Lords, and by those 
who object to Home Rule chiefly because it will 
enable the Irish people to have some share in 
the settlement of the Land problem. He would 
also have given Ireland the power of raising 
taxation for these and other objects, and he does 
not seem to have suggested any restriction as to the 
character of that taxation. These are but a few of 
the points in the particular scheme of Home Rule 
which Mr. Duignan, on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain, 
communicated to the Irish members. To most 
intelligent persons it will be apparent that such a 
scheme would have had every disadvantage that the 
most fantastic plan of Home Rule could contain, 
without a single compensating advantage. True, 
Mr. Chamberlain, with a keen eye on the English 
constituencies, proposed to withhold from Irishmen 
certain concessions which are more matters of 
sentiment than of practical importance. He 
would not, for example, give them anything 
that could be called a Parliament—a national 
council was the utmost he would bestow upon 
them. But it is evident that he was prepared 





to sacrifice the Irish minority, whether landlords 
or Protestants, in order to gain the Irish Nationalist 
vote. This, then, is the damning impeachment of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s sincerity as an opponent of 
Home Rule and a champion of the rights of the Irish 
minority, which we now have under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own hand. Comment upon it seems to be 
superfluous. Let his Unionist allies digest it if 
they can. But it is worth while to notice the 
characteristic manner in which he strives to escape 
from the terrible dilemma in which he has been 
placed. “I have only to add what I have already 
publicly stated—namely, that the exposure of 
Nationalists and their methods by the Parnell Com- 
mission has changed the opinion I held in 1885 
as to the possibility of entrusting even these 
limited powers to the present representatives of the 
National majority.”’ The Parnell Commission! All 
the world knows that it did not report until February, 
1890; whilst it is equally notorious that, three years 
before that date, Mr. Gladstone, the English Home 
Rulers, and the Irish Nationalists had no more bitter 
or thoroughgoing assailant than the member for 
Birmingham. And the man who “palms off” this 
explanation upon the public is the statesman who 
last week was almost choked by indignation at the 
blunder of Mr. Dillon in confounding the date at 
which he had delivered one of his numberless 
speeches. Clever and adroit as Mr. Chamberlain 
undoubtedly is, the Liberal party may well feel that 
it is to be congratulated on no longer counting him 
among its members. 








CLAUSE IX. 





HE conelusion to which the Government has 
come as to the retention of the Irish members 
is almost precisely that whieh has been advocated 
by Tue Sreaxen. We were, indeed, of opinion that 
it might have been simpler—as a purely provisional 
arrangement—to leave the Irish representation pre- 
cisely ag it stands to-day, with 103 members voting 
for all purposes. We thought that, first, the in- 
and-out scheme was indefensible ; and that, secondly, 
if it were dropped it would be better for the Govern- 
ment to move the entire omission of Clause IX. 
But if the arrangement were not to be provisional, 
we suggested so far back as last February that 
the retention of the Irish members in reduced 
numbers for all purposes would be the best 
solution. This is the course now adopted. 

The difficulties Mr. Gladstone had to surmount 
were of two kinds—real and tactical. The real diffi- 
culties have never seemed to us so great as the tactical. 
The question whether or not Irish members should be 
retained at all after Home Rule is not an easy one. 
But we refuse to regard that question as a live issue. 
It was decided in 1886. The scheme then put 
forward by Mr. Gladstone was condemned loudly by 
all the Unionists, and less loudly but, as it would 
now appear, more honestly by the Liberal members 
and Liberal masses throughout the country. Mr. 
Chamberlain may turn his back on his own past, 
Mr. Balfour, after voting successively for every 
possible negation, may seek to restore his reputa- 
tion as a constructive statesman by borrowing 
the exclusion clauses from the Bill of 1886, but 
the people of England are not as a body expert 
change artists, and they made up their minds seven 
years ago that, whatever form of autonomy were 
granted to Ireland, Irish members must stay at West- 
minster as the outward and visible sign of Imperial 
unity and as the moral justification for the actual 
exercise of supremacy, if unhappily occesion should 
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arise for the central Parliament to overrule the 
local Legislature. This decision cannot be reversed ; 
and the only question which was really left open 
was as to the fcrm of retention. Now on that 
question, while there is room for difference of 
opinion, neither the advantages nor the disadvan- 
tages of any particular scheme are overwhelming. 
While we condemned the in-and-out sub-section, we 
could never see that its effect would have been so 
disastrous as the Unionists contended up to the very 
day when as a body they voted against its omission. 
In practice, good temper and common-sense would 
overcome the disadvantages of either anomaly. 

But from the point of view of the Parliamentary 
tactician the difficulties were enormous. Given an 
opposition 315 strong, ready to vote for anything 
and everything so long as the Government happened 
to be voting in the other lobby, and it is perfectly 
plain that twenty Liberals or Nationalists who 
strongly dissented from any of the Government 
proposals could at once put the Government in a 
minority. And ona matter of this kind members 
of the House of Commons were peculiarly likely to 
dissent, for it concerned the constitution of the House 
of Commons, in which every member takes a natural 
interest, out of proportion, perhaps, to its real im- 
portance. We cannot doubt thatif on each question 
which arose every member had voted according to 
his personal view, there would have been some very 
curious cross-voting. Individual Tories and Unionists, 
if they had not pawned their consciences at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pawnshop, must have had opinions of 
their own as to the relative merits of the in-and-out 
scheme, omues omnia, and eighty for everything. 
They compromised their differences not by agreeing 
to vote for the middle course, but by voting for both 
of the two opposite extremes. This simple and 
satisfying expedient was not open to the supporters 
of the Government, and Mr. Gladstone has had to 
so handle the question as to lead his followers rather 
by the logic of events than by the logic of argu- 
ment into practical agreement. 

From this point of view, it will be seen that the 
notion of putting forward at first the in-and-out 
scheme had great advantages. We think it was 
unsatisfactory, and hardly consonant with the con- 
stitution of a sovereign assembly, however workable 
for mere legislation. We further think it was 
illogical, and only one degree less defensible than 
the scheme of 1886. The Imperial Parliament is 
not going to sacrifice any jot or tittle of its power to 
deal with every Irish question, and yet, if Irish 
members found the Imperia! Parliament legislating 
(as it may do in case of necessity) on purely Irish 
matters, they might justly consider it a grievance to 
be debarred from a similar interference in English 
matters. But to the less exact logician of the plattorm 
the apparent fairness of some in-and out scheme was 
taking and attractive, while the inherent difficulties 
can only be grasped after a more careful considera- 
tion. If the Government had at first put forward a 
plan of total retention, the Unionist platform orators 
could have wrought great havoc in the country, and 
therefore indirectly on the Liberal benches. We do 
not say they will not attempt the same thing now, 
but if they do they will be met and answered by the 
unanswerable arguments of their own leaders. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph 
Churchill—with an amount of personal effort for 
which members of a Government have hardly suffi- 
cient leisure—have effectively convinced the masses 
that the scheme which, on the face of it, looks the 
most fair, and which in other circumstances they 
themselves might have advocated, is not practicable, 
and that whatever Irish members are retained must 
be retained for all purposes. 





On the other hand, by cutting down the Irish 
representation to eighty the Government have 
succeeded in reassuring the less philo-Irish of 
their supporters, while at the same time they have 
not alienated the Nationalists, who possess a good 
deal more of the spirit of compromise than their 
opponents give them credit for. A reduction of 
twenty-three members is not inconsiderable, and 
when it is remembered that the clause, even as it 
has been passed, points directly to further revision, 
that the Parliament in which Irish representation is 
to be so reduced will for various terms of years have 
direct control of the Irish taxes, police, and judges, 
and (what is still more important) of the Irish Land 
Question, it cannot be said, with any speciousness, 
that the Government have truckled to their Irish 
supporters. 

The scheme as it now stands will, we believe, 
satisfy the Home Rulers of the country as it has 
satisfied the majority in Parliament. The one 
serious objection to it is that which was urged by 
Mr. Wallace: that if Irish members use unduly 
their power of interference in British affairs, they 
cannot be punished, as they can benow, by a re- 
taliatory onslaught on their own special preserves. 
We have three things to say about that objection. 
In the first place, it assumes the revival of a state of 
feeling in Ireland which has already, to a large extent, 
disappeared. Irishmen only interfered in British 
affairs unduly—that is to say, as an organised and 
united body looking not to the merits of the British 
question, but to the ulterior objects of Ireland—in 
order to win Home Rule, and there is nothing to make 
us suppose they will take the same course after 
Home Rule has been granted. In the second 
place, it assumes that Irish members will be fools. 
It is not true, as Mr. Wallace inaccurately supposes, 
that purely Irish matters will be withdrawn from the 
purview of the Imperial Parliament. Parliament 
could still interfere whenever it liked. But it will be 
the natural object of Irish members to prevent that 
interference. And the surest way of preventing it 
will be to abstain so far as possible from any irritating 
interference in cognate British matters. ‘And in the 
third place, we should remind Mr. Wallace (who, 
unlike most other Scotch members, is opposed to 
Scotch Home Rule) that a very large part of the 
difficulty will be got over by further measures of 
local devolution. The fewer British local matters 
come before Parliament the better both for Parlia- 
ment and the localities. And the fewer British local 
matters come before Parliament the less will be the 
opportunity for irritating interference by Irish 
members, even if Irish members were foolish enough 
to wish to irritate. 








LORD SALISBURY’S FEAR. 

N the Pall Mall Gazette this week Lord Salisbury 
| published an article putting the case against 
Home Rule “ from an international point of view.” 
Let us say that we are specially glad that Lord 
Salisbury has taken up this line of argument. It 
is an aspect of the Home Rule controversy which, it 
has always seemed to us, has been too much neglected. 
We in these columns have repeatedly and in various 
ways striven to put the case for Home Rule from the 
international point of view; for, from that point of 
view, we think the case for Home Rule ought to 
appeal to far-seeing Englishmen with irresistible 
strength. We have again and again laboured 
to prove, what we are glad to note a growing 
body of opinion is beginning to recognise, that the 
true foreign policy of the future for England must 
shape itself in the direction of an alliance with the 
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United States; and we have again and again pointed 
out that the pivot of that understanding—its first 
and essential condition—is the settlement of the 
Irish question. That question must be settled, and 
settled in such a way as to end the Anglo-Irish feud 
by frankly conciliating the Irish national sentiment, 
before such an alliance can even approach the region 
of practical politics. While it remains open, the 
sentiment of the Irish race will remain hostile to us, 
and will strike at us in the spot where, as it hap- 
pens, the Irish race is most powerful as a political 
factor, as well as English interests most vulnerable 
and valuable. The Irish in America, by their 
immense, widespread, and well-organised influence 
in politics there, have been the chief and all-sufficient 
obstacle hitherto to the rapprochement between 
England and the United States. Such an obstacle 
they will cease to be the day the cause of quarrel 
between Ireland and England is removed by the 
restoration to Ireland of the right of local self- 

overnment. Citizens of Irish birth in the United 

tates will cease to be preoccupied with Anglo-Irish 
politics. They will merge without arriére pensée 
into, the citizenship of the Great Republic; and as 
they will be animated then with goodwill towards 
an Empire within the unity of which Ireland enjoys 
her national rights, they will even become an active 
influence in support of an alliance which would bring 
them and their fellow-citizens of English descent 
into closer touch with the mother countries of both. 
‘This is our firm belief, and it is founded upon no 
visionary speculations or optimist illusions, but upon 
the logic of history and the experience of human 
nature. Those who have eyes to see farther than 
their noses can perceive that even now, at the very 
prospect of Home Rule, the beneficent change we speak 
of is coming over the Irish in America. This change 
is so important, and the ultimate Anglo-American 
alliance. which it will render possible so priceless 
from the point of view of every genuine interest of 
the British Empire in the future—naval, military, 
and commercial, not to speak of the natural bond 
which ought to unite the families of the English- 
speaking race—that if Home Rule were a gratuitous 
boon to the Irish people, instead of being a restora- 
tion of old rights and a reparation of old 
injustices, we should be for granting it, and deem 
it a cheap price to pay for a tremendous Im- 
perial advantage. This being our way of looking 
at the chief bearing of Home Rule upon our foreign 
policy, we repeat we are glad to see Lord Salisbury 
making an effort to bring the international aspect of 
the question into greater prominence. 

We have read his article with interest and 
care, and it is agreeable to be able to report 
that we found nothing in it which puts us 
in the least out of conceit with the view 
which we summarily set forth above. Indeed, 
Lord Salisbury advances no argument which we 
have not expressly answered before, for his one 
novel point—the theory that an enemy’s privateers 
during a war would be able to get coal in Irish 
ports easier under Home Rule than under the 
present system—we dealt with a few weeks ago, 
when he advanced it tentatively in one of his 
speeches. It is this point that he dwells on at 
greatest length in his present article. The truth 
is Lord Salisbury, like many of us, has been readin 
Captain Mahan, and having discovered for himself 
with the aid of that study what appears to him to 
be a completely new idea on a very hackneyed sub- 
ject, he feels impelled to expatiate on its perfection 
with all the innocent satisfaction of a father. It is 
a tribute to the solidity of our military and naval 
position in Ireland that this is the only point 
he can get from a voluminous and able treatise in 





which every chink of our armour is submitted to an 
exhaustive examination. Probably no more ridicu- 
lous idea was ever solemnly urged by a statesman in 
Lord Salisbury’s position. Asnavigationis now carried 
on by steam, coaling stations, he points out, become an 
important consideration. Now, “aslongas the Irish 
Executive receives its orders from Westminster, the 
police and the magistracy serving under that Execu- 
tive would take care that no comfort was given to 
any of the Queen’s enemies in an Irish port; and 
the privateers would have to return to the French 
coast for their supplies. But if the Irish Execu- 
tive was unfriendly and independent, no such 
inconvenient vigilance would be practised by 
police and magistrates acting under its orders, 
and the population would enthusiastically throw 
themselves into a commerce which would injure 
Great Britain and be highly remunerative into the 
bargain.” Lord Salisbury, with rather graceless 
want of tact, hints that in this remunerative com- 
merce his friends the practical minded Loyalists of 
Ulster would join with special zest. It is worth 
while pointing out the absurdities on which this 
theory is based, if only to note how an ex-Prime 
Minister can argue when pleading a lost case. The 
first assumption necessary to the validity of the 
theory is that Ireland is a country full of coaling 
stations, which an enemy’s cruisers could drop into 
with ease whenever the police or removable magis- 
trates were not looking. The second assumption is that 
the safety of Ireland internally during a war would 
be left to the “ vigilance ” of police and magistrates, 
and not to the military prowess of the troops of the 
Queen. The third assumption is that the Irish 
people would be more hostile to England if their 
rights were granted than they would be if their 
rights were denied. As to the first assumption, it 
happens that there are only about four coaling-stations 
in Ireland available for naval purposes, and the fate 
of these will be manifest when one gives intelligent 
attention to assumption two. They will all be in 
the hands of British garrisons, as they and every 
military position of importance in the country 
will be under Home Rule, even as_ they 
are at the present moment. Assumption three, 
even if it were a sound one, loses any 
practical importance when it is understood that 
Ireland in the military sense will be occupied by 
British troops whether the Irish are disaffected or 
not. But as a matter of reasoning the assumption 
is the most illogical of the series. Lord Salisbury, in 
his own special demoniac theory of the Irish character, 
may find some support for his proposition that 
a people will be more disaffected when justice 
is done to them than they will under a rule 
of oppression and wrong, but he will find no un- 
prejudiced man to..accept such a proposition on 
rational grounds. Mr. Bryce has done Lord Salis- 
bury and the public the good service of replying to 
him in detail in the Westminster Gazette; and no 
man who attaches importance to Lord Salisbury’s 
arguments—indeed, whoappreciates this aspect of the 
Irish question at all—can afford to leave unstudied 
this model rejoinder. 








AN OPPORTUNITY MINUS A MAN. 





HERE was a moment on Saturday when M. 
Dupuy seemed to be on the threshold of a 
great career. A rare opportunity was presented to 
his hand, and he seemed to be both willing and fit to 
seize it. Paris had been given over for days to bar- 
barous and anarchic riots which threatened to reach 
the proportions of revolution; riots in which 
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property as well as life was attacked, and which 
injured all sorts and grades of commercial interests in 
the city, from those of the newsvendors, whose kiosks 
were fired, and of the humble folk who had invested 
their little savings in street-booths for the National 
Féte, to the great hotels on the Boulevards aban- 
doned by timorous visitors. These riots had 
awakened the sense of authority amongst all classes 
of people in the Republic who have any reason 
to value the biessings of order and law, and with 
anxiety and alarm they had looked to the Govern- 
ment to restore these first conditions of a civilised 
state. On the whole, the Government had responded 
successfully to this appeal. They had quelled the 
riots with a strong hand and re-established the 
peace of Paris; and throughout the Republic there 
ran amongst all orderly citizens a feeling of relief, a 
thrill of satisfaction, at the evidence that there did 
exist a Government in France which not only repre- 
sented authority nominally, but which could main- 
tain and assert it as a living principle in spite of the 
interests of “Republican concentration.’ This last 
condition was the saving clause of the situation, 
out of which M. Dupuy’s special opportunity arose. 
When M. Constans crushed Boulangism, it was a 
case of Republican concentration pure and simple 
against the open and avowed enemies of the Republic 
itself. It was, perhaps, the most extreme and 
justifiable resort to that expedient since it was first 
called into action sixteen years ago. But M. Dupuy, 
by the peculiar nature of the present case, found 
himself called upon to act the part of a vigorous 
ruler, not in support of Republican concentration, 
but, to some extent, in defiance of it. One of 
his strong measures, for example, the strongest 
and probably the most essential of all, was to 
close the Bourse du Travail, Another was 
to seize the Hoétel de Ville, occupy it with 
military, and practically to threaten the Municipal 
Council with suppression. All this was action in the 
teeth of the Pichou and Goblet Radicals, who have 
always posed as the truest of Republicans, and of 
the Socialist and Anarchist elements inside and 
outside the Chamber, to whose service this group of 
Radicals are becoming more and more hopelessly 
committed. M. Dupuy, for support for his vigour, 
would have to depend not upon these old props 
of the Republican concentration, but upon a 
way eomposed of the Moderate Republicans 
and those Ralliés from the Right at whom he him- 
self had been sneering a little time ago at Toulouse. 
In other words, M. Dupuy would have to take what 
might be made to prove the first step towards the 
formation of that Conservative Party which M. 
Constans, in another speech, recently foreshadowed 
as his ideal of a policy in the new circumstances of 
the Republic. It was an opportunity entirely after 
M. Constans’ heart. Would M. Dupuy have the 
nerve and the capacity to seize it, adopting the ideas 
of the rival “strong man?’’ Would he earn the 
distinction of being the first French statesman to 
break with a now obsolete and mischievous tradition, 
and to start the Parliamentary Republic at last upon 
the career of party government? 

It seemed at first as if he were going to tread 
this path. He came down to the Chamber, appealed 
straight to the Moderates and the Ralliés, and got 
his majority with enthusiasm —the makings of a 
solid, homogeneous party. Attacked by the Left, he 
cowed them by his confident attitude. He stood by 
his police, and described M. Lozé as a victorious 
general. He denounced those politicians who dream 
of gaining power by truckling to disorder. In fact, 
he spoke as a man who felt that in the course he was 
taking the sentiment of the country and of the 
Chamber was stoutly at his back. That was on Satur- 





day. By Monday the whole situation had changed. 

M. Peytral; the Minister of Finance in M. Dupuy’s 

Cabinet, who happens to be a Radical, resigned under 

pressure from his indignant friends on the Left, and 

M. Dupuy, to purchase his return, threw overboard M. 

Lozé and abandoned the policy on which he seemed to 

have embarked on Saturday with so much confidence 

and pride. That is to say, that, having broken with 

Republican concentration on Saturday, he returned 

to it in a helpless panic on Monday. Having first 

defied the Left, he surrendered to them twenty-four 

hours later. Having made a bold advance towards 

the Ralliés and the Centre, having started on a 

course which had a future, he lost his nerve at the 

first hitch, and retreated to his old familiar stamping- 

ground of hand-to-mouth Opportunism. The main sig- 

nificance of these manceuvres is their revelation of the 

fact that M. Dupuy is not the man for such an oppor- 

tunity as was presented to him on Saturday; for though 

his action has done a lot of damage, though it has 

spoiled the opportunity for the time being, yet the 

opportunity will recur, and it will be spoiled again 

unless there is some other man in a position to make: 
use of it besides the present Prime Minister of France. 
It will recur because, by force of the nature of 
things, the bourgeoisie of France, the elements of 

the Centre and the Ralliéd Right, are tending to 

crystallise into a definite party, and their leadership, 

with a great lease of power, will again be offered to 

him who can seize and wield it. M. Constans, or 

another, may be the destined man, but it is clear 
now that it will not be M. Dupuy. He has proved 
himself a man of insufficient strength for such a 
chance—in tact, the man he seemed when making 
his impertinent and puerile speech at Toulouse. He 
may think he has managed very cleverly in holding 
his Government together till M. Peytral had got 
through his Budget. He may argue that, as M. 

Lozé was destined to go eventually, it does not signify 
too much that heshould go asa sop thrown tothe Anar- 
chists. He may contend that the pressure from the 
Elysée was not to be resisted without disaster. But 
that is not how a strong or a far-sighted man would, 
argue. Such a view of his position may carry M. 

Dupuy along from week to week, but with it he will 
not, as the French say, “go far.” It will not give 
him the future which was before him when he 
seemed about to seize his chance last week, 








ENGLAND ON THE BOSPHORUS. 





: ie ROSEBERY deserves the warm congratu- 

lations of all who are interested in the cause of 
civilisation and liberty in the East upon the signal 
triumph he has secured in his negotiations with the 
Porte regarding the Armenian prisoners. England 
has, indeed, secured a splendid victory, and has once 
more established her claim to be regarded as the 
champion of oppressed nationalities. The liberation 
of the two Armenian clergymen who were sen- 
tenced to death by the tribunal at Angora is an 
event of very considerable moment. It means that 
the Armenian question has entered upon a new 
phase, and it means, also, that the Armenians have 
had fresh proof of the fact that, so long as 
a Liberal Administration remains in power in 
this country, they will not be without friends. 
There is little to add to what we have already 
said in these pages with regard to the mock conspiracy 
which led to the wholesale sentences upon the 
Armenian prisoners at Angora. Everybody who is 
acquainted with the facts knows that the conspiracy 
was a mere sham—the work of men who wished to 
stand well with the Sultan by pretending that they 
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had discovered and checkmated a dangerous move- 
ment against his sovereignty. Furthermore, though 
some Armenians may have been duped into taking 
art in this mock conspiracy, those who have know- 
edge of the facts are convinced that none of the 
men who were sentenced to death by the tribunal 
had done so. It is not a small matter that these 
innocent victims should have been rescued from 
a cruel death, whilst the fact that the Sultan 
has been compelled to yield to the representations 
of Great Britain furnishes sufficient testimony to the 
influence which this country can wield in a righteous 
cause. We believe that it was only after a severe 
struggle between the English secretary at Constan- 
tinople and the Sultan that the latter was induced 
to give way, and it is quite possible that his surrender 
-on this point will cause him to be more obdurate 
upon other questions in which Great Britain is 
intimately concerned. Whether this be so or not, 
we may congratulate the Armenians, and con- 
gratulate ourselves also, upon the success of Lord 
Rosebery’s interposition. He has justified the high 
hopes which have been felt with regard to the part 
he was likely to play in European politics, and has 
shown that in an acute crisis he is well qualified to 
maintain the honour and the pledges of his country. 
It is specially satisfactory that he should have 
gained this success in dealing with the Porte at the 
present moment, for it is only too probable that 
fresh trouble is brewing for us in that quarter. The 
visit cf the Khedive to Stamboul is not an event 
that promises well for British policy in Egypt. We 
imagine that if the Ambassador at Constantinople, 
who is now on a leave that is not unlikely to end in his 
retirement from office, had been as capable and 
resolute as his predecessor, this visit of the Khedive 
to his suzerain would never have been paid. But 
be this as it may, it is clear that the whole object of 
the Sultan and his enfowrage is to win Abbas over to 
the anti-British side in the Egyptian question. This 
may seem to some to be a work of supererogation. 
Abbas showed a few months ago that he was easily 
influenced in this direction. But he had a sharp 
lesson on that occasion, and, if he were left to 
himself now, it is quite possible that he might 
_ recognise the fact that his real interests lie in a 
close and loyal alliance with this country. Unfor- 
tunately he has not been left alone. Foreign intrigues 
have been persistently maintained at Cairo since the 
late crisis, and the Khedive, who has the character- 
istic faults of his age, has been allowed to indulge 
himself with the idea that he may yet offer a success- 
ful resistance to the will of Great Britain. This idea, 
it is clear, will be stimulated by his visit to Constan- 
‘tinople. Little gocd and much harm may result 
from that visit. The Sultan, as is well known, is in 
the hands of men who are about the worst advisers 
that any sovereign could possess. Ignorant and 
fanatical, they are completely unaware of the real 
conditions under which the policy of Europe is 
now being guided. They will probably hesitate 
before advising Abbas to come to an open 
breach with this country; but it is quite certain 
that they will do what they can to stimulate his 
dislike to any interference with his prerogatives on 
the part of the English Minister in Egypt; and 
they are sufficiently blind to their own real interests 
to be willing to profit by any Continental intrigues 
which may be directed towards the same end. 
In these circumstances we cannot help feeling that 
it is most desirable that this country should have a 
strong and clear-sighted representative at the Sultan’s 
Court. Sir Clare Ford has had an honourable diplo- 
matic career, but it cannot be pretended that his tenure 
of office as Ambassador to Turkey has been a success- 
ful one. Nor will it be asserted by his best friends 





that he possesses that knowledge of the intricate 
problems of the East that the representative of this 
country at Constantinople ought to have. It is 
not for any outsiders to dictate to Lord Rosebery 
as to the manner in which he shall bestow the 
patronage of his office, but undoubtedly we should 
regard the future with greater confidence if we 
knew that British interests, including our interests 
in Egypt, were to have a stronger representative 
on the Bosphorus than the present Ambassador can 
pretend to be. The brilliant success of Lord Cromer 
at Cairo is admitted by everybody, and probably, 
if he could be induced to transfer himself from 
Egypt to Turkey, our interests would be safe- 
guarded in the most effectual manner. But, in 
any case, we trust that it will not be long before 
Lord Rosebery follows up the brilliantly successful 
coup of last week by securing for this country such 
a representation at the Porte as will satisfy every- 
body that there is no danger of any sacrifice of our 
interests in that quarter. Many questions of grave 
importance are ripening in the East, and it is 
absolutely essential that those who have to deal 
directly with the Sultan with regard to these 
questions should possess the confidence of the 
Government and people of Great Britain. England 
has won many of the greatest of her ciplomatic 
triumphs in Stamboul. It was never more necessary 
than it is at this moment that those who represent 
her in that part of the world should be capable of 
repeating the victories of the past. 








FINANCE, 





lige the week the City has been a prey to 

apprehension, on the Stock Exchange bordering 
upon panic. The fortnightly settlement began on 
Tuesday morning. During the preceding fortnight 
the fall in prices in almost every department 
had been exceedingly severe. Many speculators, 
therefore, were unable to pay their differences, and 
it soon became evident that several failures would 
occur. Unfortunately, the losses for three years now 
have been great. The more prudent speculators for 
some time past have withdrawn altogether from the 
market, but the more reckless, in the desperate hope 
of retrieving their position, have continued to operate, 
and they have been taken by surprise by the closing of 
the Indian Mints, which added immensely to the diffi- 
culties in the United States, and in the silver-using 
countries generally. As we have been preparing our 
readers to expect for a long time past, a grave crisis 
in the United States was under any circumstances 
inevitable. During the three months— April, May, 
and June—the failures were larger than in any 
previous quarter. The liabilities amounted in the 
aggregate to about. 145,000,000 dollars, against only 
about 22,000,000 dollars in the corresponding quarter 
of last year, or about 64 times as much. The closing 
of the Indian Mints was quite unexpected in the 
United States. It increased the alarm on account of 
the currency, and, bringing on a ruinous fall in 
silver, it intensified the difficulties of the silver- 
producing States and Territories. Since then there 
has been a ruinous fall in the prices of American 
securities, and, unfortunately, there has been an 
equally heavy fall in the silver securities of other 
countries, so that losses have been suffered all 
over the world, and new fears have been excited. 
Not only was it said that there would be numer- 
ous failures within the Stock Exchange, but it 
was added that outside the House there were em- 
barrassments that would almost inevitably lead 
to suspensions; especially, it was rumoured that 
houses connected with the United States would be 
brought down. The failure of the New Zealand 
Loan and Mercantile Agency revived the fears of 
other difficulties in Australasia, and as for the Far 
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East, nobody can foresee what may be the conse- 
quences of the fall in silver brought about by the 
closing of the Indian Mints. Unfortunately, too, 
the drought has added to the agricultural depression 
in Europe, while the dispute in the coal trade 
threatens to paralyse all trade here at home. 
Wherever one looks one finds causes of anxiety and 
apprehension, and it is not surprising therefore that 
the Stock Exchange has been plunged in the deepest 
gloom. At the same time there is a very large 
amount of money waiting for investment. Wednes- 
day was one of the very worst days upon the Stock 
Exchange, and on Wednesday the tenders for 
£1,300,000 of Indian sterling Three per Cents. were 
sent in. Even at such a time the applications were 
for nearly twice the amount of the loan, and the 
average price obtained was £1 7s. 2d. higher than 
the minimum fixed by the India Council. 

The placing of this loan enables the India Council 
—for some time, at all events—to refuse to allot its 
bills and telegraphic transfers at below 1s. 4d. per 
rupee. The closing of the Mints has naturally 
checked exports from India. There is, therefore, no 
need for sending much money to India to pay for 
goods exported from it, and it is probable that were 
it not for the loan, the Council would be obliged 
to accept prices much under ls. 4d. per rupee. 
For instance, on Wednesday the Council offered 
for tender only 40 lakhs of rupees, whereas, 
up to a fortnight ago, it had for a long time been 
offering as much as 60 lakhs every week. Yet 
the applications for its bills and transfers were for 
little more than 5 per cent. of the amount offered. 
And there is every reason to suppose that the appli- 
cations will continue small for a considerable time 
to come. As the Council, however, had sold its new 
loan, it was able to refuse to allot the small applica- 
tions that were sent in. On the other hand, there is 
a fair demand for silver for India. It was generally 
assumed that the closing of the Mints would stop 
that demand ; as a matter of fact it has not done so, 
and the price is about 33d. per ounce. In spite 
of the alarm that exists everywhere, the rates of 
interest and discount have moved very slightly. 
Bankers and bill-brokers are doing very little, and are 
exceedingly careful as to whom they trust. All 
classes of business men, too, are obliged to act with 
caution, and the demand, consequently, for banking 
accommodation is very small. In spite, however, of 
the apparent quietude of the Money Market, there is 
naturally great anxiety, and an accident of any kind 
may send up rates very quickly ; especially they will 
move rapidly if much gold is withdrawn from the 
Bank for New York. In the City, however, the 
general opinion is that, for the present at all events, 
not much will be taken, partly because the United 
States is still indebted to Europe, and partly 
because nobody believes that the great bankers in 
New York, or the London houses that usually send 
the metal to America, will venture to put a large 
amount of bills into circulation at the present time. 








AN ACADEMIC COLLECTIVISM.* 





IVE-AND-TWENTY years ago, when the intellect 

of Young England inclined to a doctrinaire 
Liberalism, of which Mill and Spencer were the 
leading prophets, a celebrated Oxford tutor com- 
pressed the theory of the State then dominant intoa 
single aphorism: “The modern State is anarchy 
plus the policeman.” We have travelled a long way 
from that simple creed of self-help and no State 
interference, of abstract economics and utilitarian 
ethics, of the inherent badness of all Civil Services, 
and the invincible ignorance of even the best-inten- 
tioned Governments. We were all Individualists then; 
“we are all Socialists now;” Socialists, at least, in 





* The Labour Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. With Preface by R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 





that wide and vague sense which secures to the 
Fabians and the S.D.F. so much ethical credit to which 
they have no exclusive claim. We are all ready to 
reform—if we can—the economic basis and the ethical 
character of our society ; and if the State can really 
help us, we are ready to accept its aid. Only those 
of us who have not forgotten the teachings of our 
youth would like to feel some assurance that the 
action of the State will succeed where private 
enterprise and the play of economic forces fail. We 
opened the little book before us, therefore, with 
sympathy not unmingled with hope. It represents, 
presumably, the philosophic basis of the Labour 
movement ; it is written with the aid of well-known 
Labour leaders; it is pervaded with that social 
enthusiasm which is miscalled Socialism, because 
the title has been appropriated by a lower and more 
specific doctrine. Here, if anywhere, we ought to find 
an exposition of the New Liberalism which is to 
replace the former Liberal creed. 

Mr. Haldane tells us in his preface that Mr. 
Hobhouse belongs to a school who believe that the 
real economic problem to-day is not production, but 
distribution, and that to secure a fairer distribution 
of the product State intervention must be invoked 
at every turn. We think this statement is a little 
more strongly put than is justified by anything in 
the book. Mr. Hobhouse insists that the new 
economic life he hopes to see lived is mainly de- 
pendent on moral reform. The new spirit is only 
possible by the eradication of some of the egoistic 
instincts of the average man of to-day. But the 
economic basis of society must be altered if this 
moral reform is to come about. An earlier genera- 
tion talked of “economic harmonies;” the new 
school (as represented by Mr. Hobhouse) contemp- 
tuously classes them among “the mythologies of 
the early nineteenth century.” Economists like 


Fawcett and Cairns defended competition ; 
Mr. Hobhouse denounces “competitive com- 
mercialism,” and regards Trade Unionism, Co- 


operation, and State Socialism, as counter-move- 
ments, working together to a distinctly ethical end. 
The chief function of the book is to explain how 
they do it; and this it does extremely well. The 
Trade Union secures a “fair” or minimum wage 
—a wage that will give the worker (if we may 
compress Mr. Hobhouse’s statement) an opportunity 
to keep himself human. It makes him better able 
to bargain; it gets him better conditions of work 
—though some of these, such as the precautions 
required in dangerous employments, are secured 
by the State in its function as preserver of 
the peace. Co-operation, meanwhile, obviates part 
of the waste inseparable from the present system of 
production. Under that system producers provide 
for the public by guess-work; and when their 
guesses are wide of the mark, there is over-pro- 
duction and commercial depression. But for the 
needs which these movements do not meet, State 
and Municipal Socialism must be invoked. The 
improvement of machinery, the “speeding up of 
industry,” and other causes tend to intensify the 
necessity of such a provision. The incapable and 
incompetent must be kept out of absolute want— 
Mr. Hobhouse even says “in reasonable comfort,” 
not realising, we are afraid, the depths and demerits 
of some human incompetence—and must be set to 
work to provide in part for their own needs. For 
the means of providing for them and generally of 
improving the community the State, or the local 
authorities, are to draw on the surplus product 
which constitutes rent, interest, and profit—not at 
once, which would be confiscation, but by degrees, 
through readjusted death duties and progressive 
taxation. Some industries it may take over itself— 
the railways, for instance, might be controlled by a 
committee sitting at Whitehall: the rest, we gather, 
will be worked under stringent control by Govern- 
ment inspectors and Trade Unions, and subject to as 
rigorous taxation as the amplified needs of society 
may demand. 
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Now, Mr. Hobhouse knows his own division of 
economics well enough; but in his knowledge of 
other departments there are serious gaps. When 
he denounces “competitive commercialism,’ we re- 
member that even a Socialist leader, Friedrich 
Engels, has pointed out in a recent work that the 
standard of trade morals tends to rise, simply 
because as trade develops it saves time and risk to 
be honest. Big firms often simply cannot afford to 
do dirty things; it is the small, struggling people 
with no reputation to keep up—the failures of com- 
petition—that show its chief evils. Then, again, 
the economic harmonies of which he is so scornful 
have been vindicated with much statistical and 
other detail of late years by two distinguished Ameri- 
can economists — Mr. Edward Atkinson and Mr. 
David A. Wells. The former in particular has 
shown that, owing to the increase of capital, in- 
terest steadily falls; owing to the increase of pro- 
duction, prices steadily fall and wages tend to rise. 
Therefore the share of the capitalist steadily tends 
to decrease relatively ; the share of the labourer to 
increase both absolutely and relatively. There 
is no “mythology” here; it is sound statistics 
and solid fact. Then, again, a very little study of 
the economic world—let us say of American railway 
management—would convince Mr. Hobhouse that it 
is not at all Democratic. The directors of a great 
American railway are frequently very worthy and 
able people; but the really important person is 
their president. Again, Democratic management of 
municipal matters in the United States is so con- 
spicuously bad that the tendency now, as Mr. Bryce 
has shown us, is to concentrate responsibility in the 
hands of individuals, even in the ordinary affairs of 
municipal government. Mr. Hobhouse talks about 
commercial depression, and absolutely ignores the 
action of the inventor. He cheerfully says that 
capital cannot leave the country, and forgets that, 
though fixed capital cannot, the new capital which is 
necessary to keep up its working will not come with- 
out proper inducement. He speaks of the Co-opera- 
tive movement as obviating the guess-work of the 
present industrial anarchy; he forgets that it is 
precisely in the supply of the ordinary necessaries 
of life to consumers, where there is least guess- 
work, that the movement has been a_ success. 
He scoffs at Malthusianism; he ignores the power- 
ful support given to it by Mr. C. H. Pearson. 
_And it never seems to occur to him that, after 

all, the surplus is a variable quantity, and that 

it is quite possible not to produce enough to 
cover expenses, even in a productive co-opera- 
tive society on the soundest ethical basis. Is it 
quite certain that under his State Socialism the 
ay oy would be adequate for all it would have 
to do? 

Reason, says Mr. Hobhouse, is better than blind 
force. Undoubtedly, if the reasoner has adequate 
premises. Otherwise he is like a skilled dialectician 
dabbling in practical medicine. 

Still, the defects of a book, as every teacher 
knows, are often among its greatest practical merits. 
They stimulate attention: they raise the aporiai 
which are the best modern substitute for the Socratic 
method. We thank Mr. Hobhouse for his suggestion 
of uporiai ; we commend his spirit ; we appreciate his 
grasp of the Labour movement; we are quite 
ready to resort with him to the action of the State 
if other means fail. But we think he completely 
fails to realise the complexity of the economic 
organism; and in view of that we still hold to the 
creed of an earlier day—that self-help is better 
than State-help, and the voluntary action of volun- 
tary combinations preferable, if it can be secured, to 
any clumsy bureaucratic machine, or to any corporate 
mismanagement; which, until his ethical reform is 
consummated, is extremely likely to result in the 
reproduction, under the direct protection of the 
sovereign power, of the mismanagement of the 
Balfour companies and the misgovernment of 
Tammany Hall. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR HENRY 
NETTLESHIP. 





ROFESSOR HENRY NETTLESHIP, who died 

at Oxford last Monday, was a scholar of such 
rare as well as brilliant gifts as to deserve some 
special words of commemoration. In him, as in 
some of the famous scholars of the Renaissance, 
wonderful industry and an untiring diligence in 
pursuing minute—often even tedious—inquiries were 
united to the most refined literary taste and insight. 
His modesty and diffidence, and his avoidance of 
everything that might seem calculated to catch, the 
public ear, kept the knowledge of his gifts confined 
to a comparatively narrow circle. But within that 
circle of competent judges his reputation in his own 
studies stood second to that of no Englishman of this 
generation. His accuracy, and his willingness to 
take the utmost pains to exhaust all that had been 
written or could be ascertained on a given topic, 
were unbounded. The vast scheme he had projected 
and partly carried out fora new Latin dictionary 
(some of the materials are, we believe, in print), 
though its very comprehensiveness made his pro- 
gress with it slow, evinced both the grasp he had 
of the subject and the labour he was prepared to 
devote to it. Like the late Professor Conington, 
whose disciple and intimate friend he was, he had 
a conspicuous gift for discerning all the delicacies 
and fine shades of language. Like him, he had an 
exquisite literary taste, which was no less note- 
worthy in dealing with ancient authors than in 
his mastery of modern literature—German as well 
as English—and an admirable power of critical dis- 
crimination. 

And Mr. Nettleship surpassed even that great 
scholar in the width of his intellectual interests, 
which embraced history and subjects related to 
history (including Biblical criticism and theology), 
as well as pure scholarship, and made his remarks 
upon historical problems very acute and helpful to 
those who consulted him. He wrote comparatively 
little, apart from the lines of his own work, and did not 
in his published works disclose all his powers, partly, 
perhaps, because his taste was so fastidious. Few 
would have guessed from his writing, which seldom 
admitted anything that could be called ornamental, 
that he had an extremely keen sense of humour ; but 
the few friends by whom his jeux d'esprit, and espe- 
cially his delightful parodies, had been seen, knew 
how strong an element of humour, and even of 
capacity for gaiety, there was in his intellect and 
temper; though he often seemed depressed by a 
certain want of physical vigour, and still more by 
the difference between his ideals and what, in his 
modesty, he conceived himself to have accomplished. 
His severe avoidance of anything rhetorical in style 
was the more remarkable because he had a lively 
imagination and great susceptibility to beauty of 
literary form—indeed, to any kind of beauty, for he 
was a passionate lover of nature, and a musician of 
considerable power. 

Though he lived primarily for scholarship, he 
was actively interested in all educational questions, 
and in University matters was a consistent Liberal, 
in the true sense of the word ; that is to say, he was 
always eager for fresh light, and always willing to try 
every plan of reform upon its merits, apart from any 
prejudice or prepossession. He took from the first 
a@ very active part in the movement for extending 
university education to women, and was willing, 
both in that and any other work which commended 
itself to his sympathies, to spend his own time and 
strength ungrudgingly. This disinterested unselfish- 
ness, accompanied by a strong sense of duty, and an 
extraordinary simplicity, sweetness, and gentleness 
of character, made him one of those who were most 
respected in Oxford, as well as specially beloved by 
the inner circle of his friends. The loss which the 
University suffers by his death is great, and indeed, 
so far as can now be seen, irreparable. 
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APROPOS. OF MAUPASSANT. 





HERE was something peculiarly sad and forlorn 
in the spectacle of M. Zola delivering an oration 
on Sunday at the funeral of poor Guy de Maupassant, 
a ceremony which, by a curious irony of fate, took 
place under the auspices of the Church. M. Zola 
likened Maupassant to Rabelais and other kindred 
Frenchmen ; but, whatever his claims may be to this 
remote ancestry, there is no doubt—in so far as a 
distinctly original genius with a line of his own can 
be said to have other blood in him at all—that 
his nearest literary relation, even nearer than 
Flaubert, was M. Zola himself. In a sense the young 
disciple, whose first triumph was achieved under the 
banner of Medan, represented the hope and future 
of the school: its last hope, for amongst les jeunes 
there is none now who even wants to carry on the 
tradition. With Symbolism, Instrumentism, Deca- 
dentism, Rosicrucianism, and similar portents, they 
are heralding for French literature either a period 
of decay or a new reaction. Doubly, then, did the 
head of the house of Naturalism stand bereft by that 
premature grave. He is without an heir. Only Mr. 
George Moore, a foreigner, bringing the light into a 
foreign and uncongenial land, remains at all faithful. 
The comparison of Maupassant, which has often 
been made, with the old French conteurs and fabulists 
is at least a suggestive one. He might possibly have 
been one of them had he lived under a gayer and 
more confident dispensation. There is no knowing 
how far a man’s age may influence his genius, and 
though, with all his massive power and genuine 
Frenchness, we miss the true verve gauloise from the 
Maupassant we know, it is possible he might have 
been another Rabelais had he been born amidst that 
joyous flourishing of the French spirit which set in 
after the Hundred Years’ War. But it was his 
fate to be weighed down by the sceptical gloom 
of the latter decades of the nineteenth century, 
and to have in his veins the subtle poison of 
Renanesque irony which led the author of the 
“* Abbesse de Jouarre”’ himself at the end of his days 
to regret that he had not partaken more freely 
of the banquet of the senses when the blood was 
young. The difference in Maupassant was probably 
the exact difference between an age which had not 
yet done with faith and the moral laws and an age 
which apparently has. It was the habit of the old 
conteurs, as one of their critics has put it, to faire 
desprit on certain topics; they made them a subject 
of wit, a governing condition of which wit was 
the recognition of a moral law to be broken not 
always with impunity. Maupassant made the 
same topics a subject of grave preoccupation, and 
treated them on the assumption of the non- 
existence of ethics at all. What might have 
been mere grivoiserie, often, with all its grossness, 
a harmless accompaniment of the French esprit, a 
surface trait, became with him the profound sen- 
suality of contemporary France, that deadly solvent 
which, unless the excellent M. Bérenger can prevent 
it, threatens to destroy, not merely the bonds 
of society and law, but the native vigour and 
brightness of the French character itself. Even 
Maupassant’s humour, which in the old writers 
would have been honest mirth, if coarse, is in the 
main (for example in “L’Héritage”) saturnine, 
Mephistophelean. Now and then, of course, where 
the spontaneity of youth asserts itself (as in 
“ Mouche”), or where it is the memory of a pleasant 
skit (as in “Toine”), it is a little different; but in 
the main the laughter is a rire diabolique. 

M. de Maupassant himself, in the preface to 
“Pierre et Jean,’ demands that his art should be 
judged apart from his philosophy or “tendency.” 
We have only a right, he says, to ask of the artist 
to “make us something beautiful in the form that 
suits him best, following his own temperament,” 
and to consider his performance accordingly. But 
with literary art, with poetry, which expresses 
thought, and much of M. de Maupassant’s work it 





poetry, it is really impossible to make this separation. 
His powers as an artist were superb, and we should 
like to say much about him in this respect; about 
his even, serene, masterful poise, the detachment of 
himself from his work which he generally succeeded 
in maintaining, the precision, economy, and distinc- 
tion of his language: classical qualities which alone 
would enable most of his work to live. But in his 
very choice of subjects there is an ethical element 
and a conscious response to a philosophy of life. 
According to his metaphysic we are all creatures of 
illusion: “ each of us simply makes an illusion of the 
world—illusion poetical, sentimental, joyous, melan- 
choly, dirty, or lugubrious, according to his nature.” 
His own illusion, therefore, is evidenced in his 
work, and by that token we discover it to 
be a base, morose, ignoble illusion, a theory of life 
according to which the career of George Duroy, the 
detestable hero of “ Bel Ami,” follows the only logical 
plan of conduct. Maupassant had the powers of a 
great artist, his soul was attuned to a poet’s 
intimations; but in deliberate obedience to his 
illusion of pessimism he chose to be what the 
Athenians once called an artist of theirs, a “ dirt- 
painter,” a Rhyparographer. Nor is he content 
that his philosophy should be manifest only from 
his choice of subjects. He expressly enforces it 
in the processes of his art. He will halt his narrative 
for a moment to point his moral. After a very 
beautiful and tender description of river memories— 
a true poetic chord—he will, for example, say: “ Et 
tout cela, symbole de l’éternelle illusion, naissait pour 
moi sur de l'eau croupie qui chariait vers la mer 
toutes les ordures de Paris” (a statement, by 
the way, which itself reveals a special illusion, 
or, to use simpler language, ignorance on the 
subject of the chemical potentialities of H,O). In- 
deed, he sometimes—he whom certain critics describe 
as so perfectly indifferent to all but the mere paint- 
ing of his pictures—grows positively didactic with 
his philosophy. His “ L’Inutile Beauté” might be 
taken as a tract on what is known here as the 
Woman Question, it expounds with so much passion 
one of the leading ideas of our Socialist thinkers and 
women-righters; but lest these people, who are 
chiefly unbounded optimists and descendants of 
Rousseau, should claim Maupassant as their own, he 
introduces two characters, who have nothing at all 
to do with the story, simply in order that they may 
talk like a pair of Schopenhauers for several pages, 
and lay down the law that man, the freak of a blind 
creative force, is a rebel against nature, and that 
nature is, so to speak, his naturalenemy. It is at 
least singular, and, perhaps, it is characteristic of 
the loose thought of modern literary philosophes, 
that M. de Maupassant, who is indifferently styled 
Realist and Naturalist, should hold the view that 
reality is an illusion, and that nature is a tyranny 
and a fraud. 

One of the least satisfactory and most typical 
things about modern literary Frenchmen like M. de 
Maupassant, one of the things which perhaps helps 
to account for their strange lack of gaiety, is their 
attitude towards death. They view it with a terror 
unknown before amongst philosophers. The thought 
fascinates them, as it fascinates us all, but it is ac- 
companied for them with unmitigated horrors, from 
which they shrink with helpless and unmanly cries. 
Loti is appalled as he witnesses death overwhelming 
a cat, or as the fright of it gleams from the eye 
of an ox that sees its companion slaughtered at sea. 
This new sentiment doubtless is partly due to the 
neurosis of the age which compels us all to feel 
everything more keenly; but it is directly an out- 
come of these writers’ new “illusions” of the 
world. These illusions unfit them to become even 
good pagans. They can neither be Epicureans nor 
Stoics, though M. de Maupassant strove his best 
to be the one, and though M. Zola labours with 
melancholy resolution to be the other. They are 
not at ease. Their peculiar vein of pessimism taints 
and troubles everything; and, in making the present 
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disgusting, instead of reconciling them to annibila- 
tion, it fills them with nameless fears. Horace could 
leave land and house and placens uxor with genial 
equanimity, because in his eyes the world was beauti- 
ful and life was good, and the thought of death, 
though it was the most familiar with him, did not 
disturb his enjoyment. The poet Nobert de Varenne 
in “ Bel Ami,” who probably speaks with the voice of 
Maupassant himself, thus discusses the subject : “ The 
day will come, mind you, and it comes very early for 
many, when laughter is over, because behind every 
visible thing death is discovered. . . . I have felt it 
working in me as though I were carrying in my breast 
a gnawing beast. Each movement, each sign, hastens 
the odious dissolution. . . . Death covers the earth, 


‘ and fiils space. I see it everywhere. The small 


insects crushed in the road, the falling leaves, the 
white hair seen in the beard of a friend, rack my 
heart, and I cry out ‘There it is!’...” This is 
a philosophy whose logic leads straight to that path 
which so many (like poor Maupassant himself) now- 
adays tread—a pathway with three stages, licence, 
madness, suicide. 








TINKERING THE DICTIONARY. 





N an article entitled “ The Function of Slang,” in 
Harper's Magazine, Professor Brander Matthews 
tells us that the English language is sorely in want 
of recruits. The regular army of our diction is worn 
out by the wars, and our American recruiting- 
sergeant proposes to enlist the camp-followers, the 
free-lances, the miscellaneous mob of words which 
conduct sprightly campaigns on their own account, 
chiefly in the Western States of America. Some 
of these irregular warriors are discovered by Mr. 
Brander Matthews to have excellent pedigrees. 
They trace their genealogy back to the Eliza- 
bethan vocabulary, and if they wear a discredited 
uniform now it is because our modern purists 
of speech do not discern the claims of long descent. 
Others have been created by the need of a 
buoyant democracy for fresh and picturesque ex- 
pression, and it is “no wonder,” says Mr. Brander 
Matthews, that the “ verbal artist hankers after such 
words which renew the lexicon of youth.” Curiously 
enough, our American professor shows no such yearn- 
ing, and is content to talk of “ elder words desiccated 
as though for preservation in a herbarium.” Frankly, 
we do not know how the “lexicon of youth” in the 
Western States would render this passage, but it is 
not unlikely that the San Francisco paraphrase would 
be unintelligible to the author of the original. Nor 
is Mr. Brander Matthews very fortunate in his pedi- 
grees. Most Englishmen are content to speak of a pack 
of cards. Why should they vary that usage because 
Mr. Brander Matthews finds “deck” instead of “ pack” 
in King Henry VI., and thinks it is “modern” and 
“even Western”? Why is “pack” so “desiccated” 
that “deck” would have a sense of novelty and re- 
freshment? “It is the duty of slang,” we are told, 
“to provide substitutes for the good words and true 
which are worn out by hard service.’ What con- 
ceivable measure of service can wear out the pack of 
cards, and compel us to resort either to obsolete 
English or to the jargon of the Californian miner ? 
What master of style would disdain “ pack ” because 
it is “threadbare and dried up”? Is Mr. Stevenson 
so weary of “good words and true” that he is eager 
to follow the example of Mr. Howells, and “ atcept 
fake as good enough for him,” or use the phrase, 
“He turned off the electrics,” meaning the electric 
light? “Hereafter,” says Mr. Brander Matthews, 
“the rest of us may use either fake or electrics 
with a clear conscience, either hiding ourselves 
behind Mr. Howells—who can always give a 
good account of himself when attacked—or else 
coming out into the opening and asserting our own 
right to adopt either word because it is useful.” 
Utility is a relative term. For the purposes of the 
stage carpenter it may be useful to talk of “faking” 





old scenery instead of providing new, but the literary 
artist who thinks this expression enriches the re- 
sources of the English language, when he wishes to 
suggest pretext or deception, may shelter the timidity 
of Mr. Brander Matthews without achieving any 
lasting renown. Mr. Howells is a writer who, for 
reasons quite distinct from his style, commands our 
respect ; but he will establish no new claim to regard 
when he chooses to write “pal” instead of comrade, 
and when Mr. Brander Matthews applauds this as 
a stroke of democratic daring. 

That the language cannot be stereotyped is true 
enough, and it is equally true that many words, 
once beyond the pale, have received the stamp of 
legitimacy. But the process is not so definite as Mr. 
Brander Matthews would have us believe. It is 
certainly not governed by every precedent which 
can be found for the revival of disused phrases, so 
transformed and caricatured that their fathers 
would not know them. A favorite colloquialism in 
America describes a man who has been discharged 
from his employment as “fired out.” Mr. Brander 
Matthews finds classic authority for this in Shake- 
speare’s 144th Sonnet, which he misquotes :— 


** Till my good angel fire my bad one out.” 


The poet’s “ better angel” is tempted by his “ worser 
spirit,” till he suspects both to be fiends :— 
“T guess one’s angel in another’s hell. 
Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 


The special significance of the phrase needs no com- 
mentary; but to plead it as a justification for the 
Americanism, and to ask us to accept “firing a man 
out” as standard English, is a little too extravagant. 
Hiding behind Mr. Howells may be safe enough for 
some controversialists, but hiding behind Shakespeare 
is evidently injudicious. It is difficult to find in the 
ragged regiment of American idioms, paraded by Mr. 
Brander Matthews, any of the soldiery qualified to 
step into the ranks which time and war have in- 
valided. We see no prospect that the “man who 
has a jag on” will pass muster in our literary diction 
for the citizen who is slightly tipsy. It seems there 
is a Chicago humorist whose definition of compara- 
tive sobriety is the state of the man who can “ jump 
from jag to jag like an alcoholic chamois.” This is 
diction in-the sense that it has appeared in print; 
but even Mr. Brander Matthews is not hopeful that it 
will find a permanent place in English literature. 
He thinks, however, that “ swell” is no longer slang, 
and that “ boom” and “ blizzard” have established 
themselves amongst the immortals. He challenges 
the historian of New York politics to make his narra- 
tive intelligible without mastering the meaning of 
“lay the pipe for nomination.” Perhaps we may 
venture to say that literature is not responsible for 
New York politics; at all events, it ought not to be 
impossible even for the unfortunate scribe who 
chooses that branch of political history to make 
every phase of it plain without employing the 
dialect of Tammany Hall. 

“In most cases,” as Mr. Brander Matthews hand- 
somely admits, “a man may say best what he has 
to say without lapsing into slang.” Briefly, that is 
our modest claim for the sufficiency of good writing. 
Virility and variety, to say nothing of grace 
and harmony, are secured by a vocabulary which 
owes nothing to the latest Western lexicon, or 
even to the hazardous conjecture that “reliable has 
apparently come to stay.” An original style is 
created by the impression of individuality on 
the legitimate forms of speech, a rudimentary 
fact which seems to have disturbed the equan- 
imity of a writer in Truth. Says this oracle: “ Lan- 
guage is only the clothes of thought, and the fashion- 
able style of literary expression changes as in- 
cessantly as the cut of fashionable garments. One 
part of a University education is to teach a man the 
art of framing sentences in the mode for the 
moment fashionable.” What fashionable fantasy at 
Oxford produced the style of John Henry Newman, 
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or of Matthew Arnold, or of Mr. Froude? It is a new 
view of our Universities which makes them frivolous 
arbiters of English prose. Must every body’s thoughts 
be clothed in what Mr. Buchanan once called a “smart 
literary suit”? Ought Mr. Walter Pater to dress his 
delicate shades of intellectual appreciation in the 
garments which are so admirably becoming to Mr. 
Labouchere? If this were the law, then, indeed, we 
might seek allies beyond the Atlantic to overthrow 
our despotic tailor. 





A YEAR ON THE BROADS. 


__ oo 


N R. EMERSON’S last and most delightful book* 
i reminds us now and then—and we know of no 
higher praise—of poor Maupassant in the moments 
when he let human nature alone and gave himself 
up to the sea and the shore. Mr. Emerson has 
chosen to illuminate a unique phase of English rural 
and waterside life. He is the poet-painter of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk broads, and the pictures he has 
drawn of them in “ English Idyls,” and in “A Son 
of the Fens,” belong to literature. With the French 
side to him, he is also of the race of Thoreau, and 
though his work gives out a less delicate flavour of 
culture than that of the American writer, he pos- 
sesses the same power of producing a refined 
catalogue of natural objects, of making us feel the 
subtle processes and movements that make up the 
sense of natural beauty. To a degree, moreover, 
he follows Thoreau’s methods. The book before us 
is the story of a full year spent on a small Norfolk 
wherry, transformed, like many of her sisters, into a 
comfortable pleasure-boat, sailing in and out of the 
landlocked and non-tidal lakes dotted over the Fen 
country of the Eastern coast. He describes his 
experiences in two ways—first in a bare log of his 
trip, and then in an expanded diary. The two 
literary methods correspond accurately to the 
painter’s rough “note” and to the finished picture. 
Take, for instance, this entry in the log of the 2nd of 
November :— 

“Rain, S.W. wind. 
jumping after sunset. 
dropping from willows. 
all night.” 


Then turn for a contrast to the detailed presentment 
of a day in December, describing a thaw after an 
early and sharp frost :— 


“ As we glided softly through this wintry scene the textures of 
the snow blanket differed widely, though everything was nearly 
of uniform colour. The snow had fallen in places upon flooded 
marshes, frozen hard, forming wastes now resembling large rolls 
of flexible and annealed snow and ice. In other places, crystalline 
fields stretched away to the snow-coloured roofs of the cottages 
and farm buildings. As we sailed along we passed a few farm 
labourers filling their carts from a muck-heap on the river-side, 
their horses with steaming nostrils standing on the wall. In 
the afternoon a thick yellow fog rose from the marshes, filling 
the distance, painting our wherry a sooty black, and transforming 
a pair of swans into dirty yellowish birds searce to be dis- 
tinguished. The river banks were decorated with picturesque 
groups of thorn trees, black against the white background, and 
sheep feeding on turnips beneath tall, leafless poplars. In one 
place an old heron stood by a dyke, his head drawn into his 
shoulders, recalling a drawing of Hokusai, though the natural 
picture was more subtle and delicate.” 


In both these effects we have the sure touch of 
an observer who is also an artist, and who knows 
what may be done for the inward eye by the right 
kind of literary workmanship. The result cannot 
easily be conveyed in words, for Mr. Emerson paints 
in the spacious large and not in the niggling little. 
His picture of summer, autumn, winter, and spring 
life on the Broads, with its complement of sluggish, 
out-of-the-way, and therefore quaint, human life— 
the poacher, the reed-cutter, the wherryman, the eel- 
fisher—the varied flight and song of the birds, the 


Rooks fly home after sunset. Fish 
Saw eels swimming in river. Leaves 
Low tide. Tide runs down all day and 








* “On English Lagoons: being an Account of the Voyage of Two 
Amateur Wherrymen on the Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers and Broads.” 
By P. H. Emerson. London: David Nutt. 





extremely delicate and evanescent colour effects, 
grey and tender for the most part, but deepening 
now and then into the rarest and most brilliant 
phantasmagoria, must be taken, as one takes Thoreau, 
as a whole. One element, indeed, that one misses in 
the American observer is broadly marked in the 
traveller on these waterways. The human interest 
comes in like the recurring strainin a fugue. “A Son 
of the Fens” was a wonderful piece of portraiture, 
and some of the companion sketches to that robust 
figure in this volume are singularly happy. Here, 
again, a line, a single speech, very delicately and truly 
reproduced as to dialect, a couple of adjectives, are 
all that Mr. Emerson employs to touch off his human 
figures. They are dots in the landscape much like 
the figures that Turner throws into his pictures, but 
more lifelike, more significant. Waterman, tramp, 
blackguard, poacher, coarse lover, whining “ Methody,” 
or strapping hoyden—the way in which they appear 
and pass away before your eyes as Mr. Emerson’s 
wherry leaves them behind on fen or road, by the 
wayside malt-house, or by the sanded parlour of the 
wayside inn, represents a notable piece of literary 
illusion. Mr. Emerson impatiently disclaims kinship 
with the naturalistic school, but he is a naturalist in 
the best sense of the word, and one or two of his 
sketches of low life are quite daring enough to shock 
Mrs. Grundy. He does not, on the whole, seem 
to think that religion has very much improved 
the East Anglican peasant. What he likes in 
him is the primitive touch of paganism which, in 
the case of some of the Norfolk types, is shot through 
with a certain Danish wildness. His dislike of 
Methodism and Salvationism, the two prevalent forms 
of East Anglican popular rural faith, reveals itself 
in a certain irritableness, which gives a rather 
too “ hot” colour to his usually sane and tranquilly 
produced pictures. Take, for instance, this sketch 
of a cottage interior during a marriage feast :— 

“The bride’s mother sat next to me, a kindly, good-hearted 
old lady, who kept telling me what a grief it was to part with 
her daughter. I watched her getting nervous and restless 
for some time, when suddenly she burst forth into one of the 
saddest songs I ever heard. The words were trash, about a 
newly-buried bride and that sort of cheap sentimentality, but 
the voice and feeling she put into the song were most effective 
and terrible—it was a real lamentation. Everyone sat silent as 
death, when she finished as suddenly as she had begun, her eyes 
dimmed with tears. Throughout the song the old mill-man sat 
smoking and gravely looking into the fire. After the effect of 
the song had passed away, laughter and fl'rtations were renewed, 
and several songs followed, accompanied by concertinas; the 
remarkable thing was the sadness of all the words. .They sang 
of death and betrayals, of heaven and hell—there was not a 
cheerful, bright, manly song among them. It is disheartening 
to think to what a pass Methodism has brought the rural popula- 
tion. It is the great encourager of intellectual sottishness, 
artistic death, sentimentality and mawkishness; but what can 
one expect of any religion whose members sing of the agonies 
and sufferings of their Saviour?” 

However, the chief charm of Mr. Emerson’s book 
is undeniably its great but usually restrained pictorial 
power. Not that he, more than other close observers 
of Nature, traverses ground where his every touch 
can be checked. The Norfolk and Suffolk Broads 
have been thoroughly—on the whole, too thoroughly 
—explored by the cockney tourist. 
summer waterfarers who, though they may enjoy 
the commoner effects of sun and cloud and sky 
and water solitudes embowered in whispering reeds, 
know nothing of the sterner joys of the Broads— 
the winter sunsets, the ring of the skates on the 
grey-black ice, the duck-shooting in flat boats by 
moonlight, the beating-up the desolate reaches of 
Breydon Water when the wind whistles over the 
Yarmouth flats. For such fair-weather voyagers, 
Mr. Emerson will often be speaking an unknown 
tongue. Especially does the wild and elusive 
bird-life of the Norfolk and Suffolk fens and 
marshes—concerned as it mainly is with strong- 
winged sea-fowl—escape them. The flight of 
snipe and curlew and mallard, the song of the 
sedge and reed warblers, the cry of the tern 
and the peewit, the music of the ice in the reed 


But these are — 
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beds rocked up and down by the tide—these are 
things for the hearing and seeing of which the 
tourist eye and ear will not serve. But even 
for the man who carries to the Broads nothing 
more than the knowledge of how to sail a five- 
ton yacht, to find out the haunts of the big 
roach, or, if he has gone a-wherrying, to use his 
“quant” with moderate skill, there is a month of the 
purest pleasure to be spent on these retired water- 
ways. The morning plunge in the Broad off the 
yacht’s deck, the early fish in the deep corner where 
the big bream lie, the dropping to anchor in still 
waters by the reed bed what time the water 
hen is oaring her way across the darkling water, the 
changeless peace of the marshland, the beauty of 
the great brown wherry sails as they flaunt above 
the crooked little river, the sense of mystery and 
solitude, the great sunsets, and then for change the 
rough junketings and water frolics of the summer 
season, the delight of small explorations among the 
remoter and more desolate broads—no holiday- 
resort in England holds quite so easily purchased 
a store of treasures for the heart and mind. In 
particular, a good pleasure-wherry carrying a small 
boat for fishing and exploring will yield such comfort 
as an average party of Englishmen and English- 
women can fairly need. As for the better-equipped 
traveller, who can stay to “ peep and botanise” as 
well as to fish, and sail, and swim, he can draw 
in abundance on the shyer beauties of the world 
which Mr. Emerson has so delicately and minutely 
painted. 








DEAN SWIFT. 





F writing books about Dean Swift there is no 
end. We make no complaint, because we find 
no fault; we express no wonder, for we feel none. 
The subject is, and must always remain, one of 
strange fascination. We have no author like the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. It has been said of Words- 
worth that good luck usually attended those who 
have written about him. The same thing may be 
said, with at least equal truth, about Swift. There 
are a great many books about him, and with few 
exceptions they are all interesting. Mr. Churton 
Collins’ book is for the moment the last. Mr. 
Moriarty’s preceded him by a few months. Mr. 
Henry Craik’s admirable biography is only of 
‘yesterday. Eleven years have passed since the first 
publication of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s judicious and 
fact-crowded sketch. In 1875 Mr. John Forster 
published his first volume, which unfortunately 
remains a fragment. If you go back to 1853, you 
will get to the date of Thackeray’s famous lecture, 
behind which there is the careless, but manly and 
delightful, biography of Sir Walter Scott. Dr. 
Johnson’s sketch is constrained and surly. Of Orrery 
and Delany and the rest there is no time to speak, 
but they are all interesting, and all contribute some- 
thing to our knowledge of Swift, or, at the worst, 
throw some side-light across a dark and difficult 
subject. 

Mr. Churton Collins has, we need hardly say, 
produced a scholarly and accurate book. Nobody 
knows his sources better than Mr. Collins. He has 
read whatever there is to be read, and, what is 
almost as much to the purpose, his memory plays 
him no tricks. Of his author qua author his admira- 
tion is boundless. One has grown tolerably familiar 
with rhapsodies about “ A Tale of a Tub” and “ The 
Conduct of the Allies,” but Mr. Collins’ enthusiasm 
upon these subjects is as fresh as a daisy. We 
confess to a slight sense of exaggeration in some of 
Mr. Collins’ literary estimates. When, for example, 
he says that the “ History of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel” is often wearisome, but that “A Tale of a 
Tub” never is so, we are constrained to differ, and to 
confess that after the introduction, and excepting the 
digressions, we always find “A Tale of a Tub” a 
stiffish bit of reading. It is quite true, as Mr. Collins 





says, that there is nothing in Swift’s allegory 
that is puzzling, but is there anything which is 
pleasing or fascinating? We are fond of theology, 
and have no unconquerable objection to allegory, 
but anything more blunt and brutal than Swift’s 
ridicule of Roman Catholic dogmas we cannot 
imagine. Peter puts some brown bread before his 
brothers and swears it is mutton: “ Look ye, gentle- 
men,” cries Peter in a rage, “ to convince you what a 
couple of blind, positive, ignorant, wilful puppies 
you are, I will use but this simple argument. By 
G——, it is true, good, natural mutton as any in 
Leadenhall Market, and G—— confound you both 
eternally if you offer to believe otherwise.” This is 
plain speaking, but it is not attractive reading. 
Pope once playfully said of Swift that he had 
written more libels than sermons, and, indeed, the 
whole “ Tale of a Tub” is a libel on religion, as a good 
part of Gulliver is a libel on human nature. About 
the wit and the force of the tale there can be no 
doubt, but, we stick to it, it is as a tale unpleasing and 
wearisome; and to compare it to Rabelais is, as it were, 
to compare a black draught to a bottle of Dry Mono- 
pole. As to the “Conduct of the Allies” we do not 
agree with Johnson, who said that Tom Davies could 
have written it; but to say that it sealed the fate 
of Marlborough and the Allies is to attribute to it 
more than can be proved or than seems probable. 

Turning to another subject, we daresay Mr. 
Collins is right in thus describing Swift’s well-known 
lines on the “Legion Club”—*“ It seems to boil: a 
blasting flood of filth and vitriol, out of some hellish 
fountain.” It is indeed a tremendous poem, and by 
comparison turns all the gall and wormwood, even of 
our present heated political controversies, into milk 
and honey. The poem, we may remind our readers, 
was levelled at the Irish Parliament, then composed 
of Protestant landlords who, after the manner of 
their kind, robbed even their own clergy of their 
dues. It is no doubt a fearsome satire, but we think 
Mr. Collins’ language must be a little too strong, for 
if it were all he says, it could hardly give the pleasure 
it undoubtedly does. But this is a matter easily put 
to the test. Read the lines overagain. They are in 
the twelfth volume of Scott’s edition. The late Lord 
Tennyson was very fond of them. 

But though Mr. Collins may be right about the 
“ Legion Club,” we protest he must be wrong when 
he asserts, as he does, that to find any parallel to 
the “Beast’s Confession,” we must go to the 
speeches in which the depraved and diseased mind 
of Lear runs riot in obscenity and rage. This is 
rather a strong description of Lear, but is dreadfully 
unfair towards the “ Beast’s Confession,” which can 
only be ruled out of order by proscribing satire 
altogether, which Heaven forfend. 

Nobody has brought out more effectively than 
Mr. Collins Swift’s almost ceaseless literary activity. 
To turn over Scott’s nineteen volumes is to get some 
notion of it. It is not a pleasant task, for Swift was 
an unclean spirit, but he fascinates and makes the 
reader long to peep behind the veil, and penetrate the 
secret of this horrible, yet lovable, because beloved 
man. Mr. Collins is rather short with this longing on 
the part of the reader. He does not believe in any 
secret. He would have us believe that it is all as 
plain as a pikestaff. Swift was never mad, and was 
never married. Stella was a well-regulated damsel, 
who, though she would have liked very much to 
have been Mrs. Dean, soon recognised that her 
friend was not a marrying man, and was, therefore, 
well content for the rest of her days to share his 
society with Mrs. Dingley. Vanessa was an ill- 
regulated damsel, who had not the wit to see that 
her lover was not a marrying man, and in the most 
vulgar fashion possible thrust herself most incon- 
veniently upon his notice, received a snubbing, took 
to drink, and died of the spleen. As for the 


notion that Swift died mad, Mr. Collins con- 
ceives himself to get rid of that by reprinting a 
vague and most inconclusive letter of Dr. Bucknill’s. 
The mystery and the misery of Swift’s life have 
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not been got rid of by Mr. Collins. He has left them 
where he found them—at large. He complains, 
perhaps justly, that Scott never took the trouble to 
form any clear impression of Swift’s character. Yet 
we must say that we understand Sir Walter’s Swift 
better than we do Mr. Collins’. Whether the Dean 
married Stella can never be known. For our part, 
we think he did not; but to assert positively that 
no marriage took place, as Mr. Collins does, is to 
carry dogmatism too far. 

A good deal of fault has lately been found with 
Thackeray's lecture on Swift. We still think it 
both delightful and just. The rhapsody about 
Stella we except from our praise. Rhapsodies 
about real women are usually out of place. Stella 
was no saint, but a quick-witted, sharp-tongued 
hussy, whose fate it was to win the love and pacify 
the soul of the greatest Englishman of his time—for 
to call Swift an Irishman is sheer folly, But, apart 
from this not unnatural slip, what, we wonder, is the 
matter with Thackeray’s lecture, regarded, not as 
a storehouse of facts or as an estimate of Swift's 
writings, but as a sketch of character? Mr. Collins 
says quite as harsh things about Swift as are to 
be found in Thackeray’s lecture, but he does not 
attempt, as Thackeray does, to throw a strong light 
upon this strange and moving figure. It is a hard 
thing to attempt—failure in such a case is almost 
inevitable, but we do not think Thackeray wholly 
failed. An ounce of mother-wit is often worth a 
pound of clergy. Insight is not the child of study. 
But here again the matter should be brought to the 
test by each reader for himself. Read Thackeray’s 
lecture once again. 

What can be happier or truer than his comparison 
of Swift with a highwayman disappointed of his 
plunder ? 


“The great prize has not come yet. The coach with the 
mitre and crosier in it, which he intends to have for his share, 
has been delayed on the way from St. James’s. The mails wait 
until nightfall, when his runners come and tell him that the 
coach has taken a different road and escaped him. So he fires 
his pistols into the air with a curse, and rides away in his own 
country.” 


Thackeray’s criticism is severe, but is it not just? 
Are we to stand by and hear our nature libelled and 
our purest affections beslimed without a word of 
protest? “I think I would rather have had a 
potato and a friendly word from Goldsmith than 
have been beholden to the Dean for a guinea and 
a dinner.” So would we. But no one of the Dean’s 
numerous critics was more keenly alive than 
Thackeray both to the majesty and splendour of 
Swift's genius, and to his occasional flashes of tender- 
ness and love. That amazing person, Lord Jeffrey, 
in one of his too numerous contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, wrote of the poverty of Swift's 
style. Lord Jeffrey was, we hope, a professional 
critic, not an amateur. 








ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 


incnlabigiensiee 
HE twentieth volume of the Rougon-Macquart 
Series, “Le Docteur Pascal” (Paris: Char- 
pentier), brings to an end that “natural and social 
history of a family under the Second Empire.” It is 
not only the last of the set, it is the least. Not 
merely is it ill-composed, put together without sense 
of order and proportion, but its main subject is un- 
speakably repulsive, and the springs of action which 
the author has invented for his personages with pro- 
found seriousness are more often than not frankly 
ludicrous. Lack of humour has, indeed, always been 
a fatal weakness of M. Zola. He takes the world— 
or, rather, the world of his imagination, which is 
quite another matter—with colossal solemnity ; there 
is never a laugh in him, never a touch of irony. If 
he could only get outside himself, and see how funny 
he sometimes is! But, no; he has the great, chaotic, 
cosmographic abundance of Rabelais, without a trace 





of. Rabelais’ saving quality; he cannot “se mata- 
graboliser la téte,” he cannot Pantagruelise. There 
is something monstrous, something almost uncanny, 
in this pontifical attitude—nay, there is something 
almostimpious. The twenty volumes of the Rougon- 
Macquart Series are Zola’s days of creation; and he 
—_ after the twentieth day, and says that it is 
good. 

Well, some of it is good, some of it even great; 
but “ Le Docteur Pascal” is paltry and bad. How 
could the author of “La Débdcle” have fallen so 
low ? The explanation seems to be that M. Zola, 
withall his paradeof scientific equipmentand method, 
is anything but a psychologist. The complex motives 
of men and women, the inner working of their 
minds, are sealed to him. To apply in his case a 
distinction which is by no means to be restricted to 
formal poetry, he is not a lyric, but an epic writer. 
He deals best with humanity in the lump, vast 
masses of men, the grandiose, the panoramic; he 
works with the big brush of the fresco-painter. Thus 
his greatest successes, “ L’Assommoir,” “ Germinal,” 
“La Débicle,” are all prose-epics. But “ Le Docteur 
Pascal,” if it is anything at all, is a drama of the 
inner life: a study of the actions and characters, 
wills, and what M. Bourget would call “ soul-states ” 
of two or three people. Now, there are scores of 
novelists who can do this sort of thing better than 
M. Zola; there are few, if any, who have done it 
worse, 

The main subject of the book, we have said, is inde- 
scribably repulsive. You will find it anticipated, with 
a difference, in the first Book of Kings, in the episode 
of King David and Abishag the Shunammite. The 
love of a sexagenarian for a young girl, with what- 
ever tact you treat it,is a theme which makes one in- 
stinctively pull a wry face. If you must choose this 
theme, you will make the love as spiritual as possible. 
You will use artful reticence, and keep the animal 
side of the matter as much as possible out of sight. 
You will probably hint that the relations of the 
loving pair are almost those of father and daughter ; 
upon the difference between almost and quite 
you will be careful not to expatiate. That, how- 
ever, is not M. Zola’s way. He describes the 
guilty loves of Pascal Rougon and Pascal's niece 
Clotilde with gusto, and seems positively to 
revel in the analysis at every stage of senile 
erotics. And then the childish absurdity of the cause 
which brings the pair of lovers together! Of course, 
you have assumed one of two things; either that 
Clotilde is a depraved creature, “folle de son corps,” 
immodest, with perverted instincts, or that there is 
the glamour of supreme genius about Pascal, some 
fascinating personal quality in him which could 
make a young girl forget his sixty years. Nota bit 
of it. Clotilde is represented as a pure-minded 
sensible damsel, “ with a round and solid head,” while 
Pascal has no dazzling qualities, but is a mere country 
doctor, bookworm, and bore. You will never guess 
why the girl throws herself into his arms—it is all 
because of a cupboardful of newspaper extracts! 
Only that and nothing more. You know M. Zola’s 
habit of taking some inanimate object as the symbol, 
the integrating factor of each of his stories. In “ Au 
Bonheur des Dames” it is the big drapery stores, in 
*“ Germinal ” the mine, in “ L’ Assommoir” the wine- 
shop, in “La Béte Humaine” the locomotive, and so 
forth. Round these things as centres the story 
groups itself as an Ibsen play round thestove. They 
give a corporate unity to the personages of the 
novel, and, indeed, themselves figure among the 
active dramatis persone—just as the stove figures 
in the third act of Hedda Gabler, In “Le Docteur 
Pascal” this central symbol is the cupboard of news- 
paper cuttings. Opposing parties wage war around 
it. To the‘ doctor it is the Ark of the Covenant, for 
it is his complete collection of documents on heredity 
as exemplified in the private annals of the Rougon- 
Macquart family. To the doctor’s mother it is the 
accursed thing, a Golgotha, a place of skulls, because 


| of the ugly facts about her family which the news- 
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paper cuttings would disclose. Clotilde, the doctor’s 
niece, and Martine, his ignorant, superstitious 
serving-wench, alternately take sides for and against 
the cupboard. “Bow down before the Holy of 
Holies!” says the doctor, and they bow. “Burn the 
devil’s work!” shrieks the malignant witch of a 
mother, and they try to burn. The gravity with 
which M. Zola narrates all this is amazing; while it 
is ten toone that the reader’s sides ache with laughter. 
But he laughs best who laughs last; and the victory 
is decidedly with the doctor. For one night, whilea 
fearful storm was raging without, Pascal and his 
niece, unable to sleep, came down from their several 
chambers, in the most rudimentary of toilettes, and 
both made straight, by an unerring instinct, for the 
magnetic and mysterious cupboard. But the doctor 
came in a good first, and, to console the loser in the 
race, unfolded to her all his treasures, pointed out all 
the relationships of the Rougons and the Macquarts 
for generations back (with accurate dates), told the 
wondrous tale how Adelaide begat Ursule, and Ursule 
begat Helen, and Helen begat Jeanne Grandjean. He 
then explained, at great length, and with voluminous 
quotations, the whole doctrine of heredity. This 
glorious revelation was too much for the virtue of 
Clotilde—and she fell, in amorous ecstacy, into the 
doctor’s arms. This is surely the strangest way of 
seducing lovely woman that the brain of man ever 
conceived. Henceforth, away with love-philtres, 
guitar-serenades, and insidious kisses in moonlit 
arbours! In future, when Lovelace is determined to 
have his. wicked will of Clarissa, he will read her the 
genealogical tree of the Rougon-Macquart family, 
with copious extracts from Darwin, Weismann, and 
the back numbers of the Medical Journal. 

Those who have got so far with the book will 
probably proceed no farther; it is a pity to spoila 
good laugh. But should they pursue their inquiries 
they will find that the doctor ultimately succumbs 
from an inherited malady (oh! heredity, what things 
are perpetrated in thy name!), and dies miserably— 
not even leaving his notes behind him for Clotilde to 
piece together into a volume—as Mrs. Elvsted piously 
pieced together the notes of the defunct Livborg. 
For the old mother and Martin between them have 
carried the precious cupboard by assault, and the 
newspaper-cuttings are a charred heap. Sic transit 
gloria Rougon-Macquartiorum. 








THE DRAMA. 





“LA REINE JUANA”—“ HERNANI,” 


iA the latest and not the least noteworthy 
performances of the Comédie Francaise at 
Drury Lane was that of La Reine Juana, a five-act 
drama in verse by M. Alexandre Parodi. This is a 
thing of “inspissated gloom.” It is too long— 
everything is too long in this world—and its story 
at the outset is a little confusing; but it isa by no 
means inconsiderable piece of work, it never falls 
below the level of poignant drama, and in its last 
act it rises to the sheer heights of tragedy. Why 
some English critics have hastened to label it 
* school of Victor Hugo” I cannot for the life of me 
understand. It deals, to be sure, with the Spain of 
Charles Quint, and so does Hernani, but there, to 
my sense, all resemblance ends. Victor Hwgo fan- 
tasticated everything he touched. His characters are 
all monsters, devils, angels, or romantic impossi- 
bilities — the characters of sublime melodrama. 
His horrors are all of the mechanical, fee- 
faw-fum, Duchess of Malfy order — the horrors 
of sublime melodrama. But, whatever La Reine 
Juana may be, melodrama it assuredly is not. It 
deals with an inner struggle of the passions, the 
history of a tortured soul; it shows, as some of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays show, how the weight of a 
king’s crown may crush the natural affections of the 





man ; it is the tragedy of humanity dehumanised by 
ambition. This isa fine theme, and M. Parodi has 
almost risen to the “height of his great argument.” 
I say almost, because a certain lack of severe sim- 
plicity, a certain tendency to sacrifice clearness of 
form to wealth of colour, have brought the play- 
wright short of complete success. In the first act 
Juana of Castile is mourning the untimely death of 
her husband Philip. She has discovered that he has 
been poisoned, and, in the hope of detecting the 
assassin by confrontation with the corpse, has 
the body exhumed and paraded on a bier. Her 
one cry is “vengeance,” and at this cry her 
father, Don Ferdinand of Aragon, visibly shrinks 
—for it was he who, with the design of uniting the 
kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, had, by proxy, com- 
mitted the crime. Seeing his daughter persistent in 
her design to discover the truth, he publicly declares 
her a madwoman, and orders her incarceration for 
life in the castle of Tordesillas. This first act, which 
passes in a vaulted chapel, and has for a background 
a funeral procession of chanting monks, at once 
strikes a solemn note. It plunges you into a region 
of ferocious elemental passions and unnatural crime, 
it stifles you with the murky air of a dungeon, from 
which you are not to escape until the end of the 
play. Years have passed, Don Ferdinand is dead, 
and Juana is still believed by her people to be 
mad. Meanwhile her son Charles is growing 
up to manhood, King of Aragon and Castile, with 
some hope of being elected to the Empire. He has 
always believed the legend about his mother, whom 
he has not even had the curiosity to visit. But at 
length two partisans of the Queen, Don Juan and 
Don Arias, determine to open the young king’s eyes 
to the truth, and entreat him to visit Tordesillas. 
He consents, after vain attempts at dissuasion from 
a certain Fray Marcos (for it seems, somehow, that 
the queen’s incarceration is also to the interest of 
the Church). <A long monologue, however, shows 
that already Charles’s ambition fears to find con- 
firmation of the story he has just heard, and he 
finally gives up the projected visit on learning from 
Fray Marcos (who judges rightly that certainty will 
hold Charles back much more surely than doubt) 
that “la reine n’est pas folle.” This blunt admission, 
coming like a thunder-clap at the end of a long scene of 
debate and hesitation, brings down the act-drop 
with tremendous effect. Years again pass, and we 
find that Charles has at last made up his ‘mind to 
visit Tordesillas. Here we have a cleverly written 
scene between a time-serving physician and the 
queen’s gaoler, a gloomy, inflexible personage in 
black velvet. The physician declares the queen 
quite sane, but, on being roundly told that high 
reasons of State demand the opposite opinion, gives 
way, and consents to sign any document put before 
him. This part of the physician, sceptical, 
Epicurean, conscienceless, was, | may mention in 
passing, admirably played by M. Pierre Laugier. 
The interview between Charles and Juana begins 
smoothly enough, with the mother’s tears of joy, 
the son’s outbreak of filial instinct, and the pretty 
prattling of the Infanta Catalina. But as it becomes 
clearer and clearer that Juana will not resign her 
title to the throne—she is held by a vow to her 
dead husband—Charles’s tone changes; the king 
worsts the man in him; and he abruptly de- 
parts, leaving his mother to her doom. Hitherto 
Juana has been sane enough ; but in the fourth act— 
more years have passed—we find that the unhappy 
woman is at length becoming what her persecutors 
pretend she has always been. It is the (rather 
tardy) revelation of the truth as to her husband’s 
murder which unseats her reason. Under the shock 
of the discovery that her husband’s murderer was 
no other than her own father, coupled with the 
announcement that her son definitely refuses to 
release her, she falls into a fit of frenzied raving, 
just as a deputation from the Cortes enters to in- 
vestigate the state of her mind. Between this crisis 
and the last act many more years have passed—for 
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it is of the essence of this tragedy that it slowly 
unfolds the history of a life-time—and Juana is now 
a very old woman, on her death-bed. Her son, now 
Charles Quint, conqueror of Solyman and Barbarossa, 
Emperor of the Western World, comes to bid her 
farewell. But she curses him, and threatens him 
with the sure pains of hell, unless he repents and 
makes expiation. The scene, as the old woman, 
uncanny and haggard as one of the witches in Macbeth, 
gathering her royal robe about her, and assuming 
the crown, totters with curses towards her son and 
forces him in terror to his knees, is really appalling. 
Charles promises to abdicate and enter a monastery, 
whereupon the poor tortured woman dies at last. 

Mile. Adeline Dudlay, who sustains the arduous 
part of Juana, is a veritable tragedy-queen. She has 
a grave, intellectual face, a resonant voice, stately 
dignity of attitude and gesture, and, in her best 
moments, that dominating,integrating, fusing quality 
which for want of a better name we call inspiration. 
The image of this fine actress in the last act of La 
Reine Juana is one which will long linger in the 
minds of all who saw it. M. Leitner as Charles 
Quint, M. Leloir as Don Ferdinand, M. Paul Mounet, 
M. Albert Lambert fils, M. Samary, and, indeed, all 
concerned, contributed to one of the most impres- 
sive performances of the Comédie Francaise season. 
About Hernani, played on a recent occasion, there is 
nothing new to be said. M. Mounet-Sully made the 
most of the “lyrism” and romantic mystery of the 
immortal bandit, M. Silvain as Don Gomez gave the 
“scene of the portraits” with impressive effect, M. 
Le Bargy as Don Carlos “ might have stepped out of 
acanvas of Velasquez” (this is a stereotype, but I 
cannot invent anything novel for the moment— 
besides, the phrase really expresses my thought), 
and Mile. Bartet was a somewhat insignificant 
Dojia Sol. 

And so ends the present visit of the Comédie 
Francaise to London. It has been an affair of great 
artistic interest to the playgoer, if scarcely lucrative 
(that, however, is no affair of mine) to the gentlemen 
whom Colley Cibber would have called the “ under- 
takers.” Anything like a general consideration. of 
the season I must put off till next week—and, 
perhaps, till the Greek Kalends. A. B. W. 








ON THE WAY TO NYASSALAND. * 





InnHaMBANE, 8.E. Arrica, May 22nd, 1893. 


E took on board at Lourengo Marques a motley 

crew of deck-passengers. They were eighty- 
seven all told—natives who had been working for the 
last year or two at the mines, or on the Delagoa 
Bay Railway, and were returning home with their 
savings. There they were—omnia sua secum port- 
antes—mostly in the form of tightly strapped 
bundles containing rainbow-coloured rugs and 
blankets, with perhaps an umbrella of fearful and 
wonderful make. There was one huge gamp in 
red, white, and blue, evidently just bought, and 
a great treasure. Most of the bundles had thin- 
legged iron cooking-pots and tin pans and basins 
strapped to them—or the latter were strung, like 
shields, to the breasts and backs of their owners. 
The prevailing costume was—cast-off clothes and the 
waistcloth or pagne (Turkish towel or otherwise)— 
usually, [am sorry to say,in a condition no words 
will describe, though there were shining exceptions. 
They were a mixture of types, and various shades of 
complexion, but the prevailing tint was a very deep 
shade of brown. On the whole they seemed of a 
lower type than the better sort of Natal Kafir. They 
were too much like the paupers of civilisation. Here 
and there was one with a tattooed tribal mark—an 
old patriarch with iron-grey hair (who distinguished 
himself from the rest by asingular lack of ornaments 
—he had hardly a bangle to his name, whatever that 





*See our issue of June 24th, 





may have been, but, on the other hand, his luggage 
consisted of two stout and substantial bales of 
blankets) had a line of knobs like cherry-stones down 
the middle of his forehead. One or two had the 
middle front teeth filed or knocked out, one 
or two more had their hair shaved in fantastic 
patches; but, on the whole, those suggestions of 
barbarism were rare. Ornaments abounded — 
chiefly bangles of brass and iron wire. Nearly all 
the passengers were men, but there were two or 
three women, one of whom seemed to be a person of 
consequence. She was not located forward with 
the rest, but a sail was rigged up on deck abaft 
the engines, to form a tent for her. She carried 
two varnished tin trunks and an iron bedstead, in 
sections. She wore a peacock-blue velvet jacket 
trimmed with gold braid, and a deep pink pagne, and 
over both (showing an extremity of each) a startling 
arrangement in “ art-muslin’’—chiefly crimson and 
yellow. Yet the effect, though daring enough, was 
not offensive, perhaps because the colours were dis- 
posed in broad surfaces and simple folds. Had the 
stuff been cut and draped to suit the requirements 
of European fashion, the vulgarity would have been 
glaring. She was a young woman, I suppose about 
twenty or a little over, of a very ordinary Kafir 
type of feature, but with a small, shapely head and 
a grand figure; she stood like an antique statue 
(the comparison is hackneyed, but I know no other), 
and moved accordingly. As for the rest, it was 
a marvel to me how they all stowed themselves 
away, for the Induna is by no means a large vessel ; 
but I am told she has carried 300, and that without 
encroaching on the upper deck. Looking down on 
them from this upper deck when they had disposed 
themselves to sleep, which they did at the laudably 
early hour of the cocks and hens, they presented 
a curious spectacle—a sea of blankets, with a head 
afloat on it here and there. Though soclosely packed 
there was no quarrelling; they appeared perfectly 
orderly and good-humoured throughout, and though 
naturally somewhat excited when Inhambane came 
in sight, they never became objectionably noisy. 

We reached Inhambane on the evening of Sunday, 
May 2\1st. It is, seen from the ship’s deck, a sur- 
prisingly bright and smart-looking place for a 
Portuguese possession. But then it js, as a port 
with which English steamers are concerned, of very 
recent origin. Groves of cocoa-palms flank the town 
to left and right, which, I suppose, conceal the 
squalid element one would naturally expect in a 
Portuguese settlement, for a close inspection reveals 
a multitude of beehive-shaped straw huts nestling 
among the trunks. Inhambane, apart from the 
native element, consists of a lime-washed cream- 
coloured church, with a square tower of a type often 
seen in English villages, but apparently standing 
apart from the rest of the building, which is like the 
churches one sees by the dozen in Naples—debased 
Renaissance, I suppose, or a still more debased copy 
thereof; but I am in a state of heathen darkness as 
regards architecture. The next most central object 
is a long, low barrack, red-roofed and lime-washed, 
serving as the Custom House stores. Several other 
buildings, mostly of iron, are scattered about, each 
standing in an enclosure of its own, and perhaps 
shadowed by a cluster of cocoanut palms, one of the 
most pleasant looking, with a red-tiled roof and 
embowered in trees, being the Dutch house. The 
ground slopes gently down from the church and 
Custom House to the beach—rising, to the left, in a 
bluff, steep, but not very high, grown with bush (the 
soil where it shows through is reddish) and crowned 
with trees, ketween which peeps out another most 
inviting-looking abode. There is no jetty at Inham- 
bane, though a sketch taken in 1890 (see the Pall 
Mall Budget for February of that year) shows 
one in an advanced state of decay. The Captain 
tells me it has, since that date, dropped gently back 
into nothingness, and no effort has been made to 
replace it. Consequently he who would land at 
Inhambane must be carried through the shallow 
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water by the natives of the place, and be careful to 
choose one who is up to his weight. 

We left Inhambane at sunrise on Tuesday morn- 
ing, carrying with us as passengers three Portuguese 
soldiers — sturdy Kafirs in holland shirts con- 
spicuously marked in red, for whom H.M. Com- 
missioner for Nyassaland (who, by the bye, was to 
have been a passenger by the Jnduna, but was 
detained in Durban, at the last moment, by press 
of business) had unwittingly provided unexpected 
and most welcome accommodation in the shape of 
a light cart which he is conveying up-country, and 
which stood on the deck aft in a convenient position. 
At whatever time of day you looked in that direction, 
you were pretty sure to see these three gaillards 
snugly curled up in it, or perched about it in various 
attitudes, gossiping. The chief officer tried in vain 
to utilise their services as deck-hands. As soon as 
he chased them out of the cart on one side, they 
dodged round the deck and climbed into it again 
on the other, and he gave them up at last as a 
bad job. Why this should be expected of them 
when the Portuguese Government had paid their 
passage for them was not apparent; but it seems 
to be the whole duty of coloured man to work at 
all times and in all places soever, and make no 
remarks. And if he fail in this for one moment, 
he is worthless and a cumberer of the ground. 

Our passengers seem to run in threes. We have 
three gentlemen about to proceed up country with 
Commissioner Johnston (who is expected to come 
up with us at Chinde, in H.M.’s gunboat Raccoon), 
also three members of the Belgian expedition on 
their way to Lake Tanganyika, under the auspices of 
the Congo Free State and the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Society. Commandant Descamps is an experienced 
African explorer and chef de station, having worked 
for three years in the remote district of the Upper 
Sankuru, when he was in charge of Lussambo station. 
He has been into Katanga and visited Msiri, of whom 
he gives a very bad character, scarcely agreeing with 
Mr. Frederick Arnot’s estimate of that king. He 
says, moreover, that Msiri was not a genuine native 
chief, but “une espéce de trafiquant arabe,” who 
maintained by a despotic tyranny the power he had 
won by force or fraud or both. But the tyranny of 
African kings is a subject which merits study; it 
regularly comes to the fore when any question of 
annexation is on the tapis. 

M. Descamps is a man apparently about forty— 
_ quiet, shrewd, practical—of apparently inexhaustible 

good-humour, and with a fund of information on 
things African of whose extent one only becomes 
aware by degrees. He is going to take over two 
nations on the west side of Lake Tanganyika, Mpala 
and Albertville, which are to be the Free State's 
outposts against the slave-raiding Arabs of Ujjiji. 
The African Lakes Company have undertaken the 
transport of the expedition and its loads—including 
rifles, ammunition, and two Nordenfeldt guns—as 
far as the upper end of Lake Nyassa, where M. 
Descamps will engage carriers for the march along 
the Stevenson road to the lower end of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

We came in sight of the Chinde mouth on the 
morning of Thursday, the 28th, after two days of 
rolling on a beautiful, but exceedingly uncomfortable 
sea. We passed five branches of the Delta—nothing 
visible but a long, low, dull-green line of shore—and 
at last sighted the thin cocoa-nut palms which, so far, 
are the only mark for sailors. They are. easily 
missed in a doubtful light—and, in fact, on her last 
voyage, the Jnduna ran past them and was forced to 
put back. Fortunately, the tide was rising, and the 
water high enough for us to cross the bar at once, 
which we did with only a slight shock to the vessel’s 
keel when she grazed the ground. Once out from 
among the rollers—and a magnificent sight they 
Wwere—we were in smooth water, with low, wooded 
shores on either hand, and the thin palm trees—one 
of them dead—visible at close quarters. A hippo- 
potamus was disporting himself close in shore, but 





too far off for us to do more than note the fact that 
his head, or rather his nose, was above water. A 
little more tacking and winding, and much heaving 
of the lead, and then Chinde was full in sight, and 
we anchored just off the English Concession—near 
enough to read “ African Lakes Co., Ltd.,” on a 
black board over an iron store. A. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 


S1r,— When the controversy passes into the field of ethics, Mr. 
Olivier withdraws, citing the authority of a professor of moral 
hilosophy for the belief that moral philosophy is unteachable. 
hat this professor teaches, in the discharge of his office, if such 
is his opinion, I am sure I cannot tell; but I think our curiosity 
may now be at rest regarding the philosophical conception of the 
relation of the individual to society, on which we were told that 
Socialism is founded. I will not play any more “chess” in 
trying to explain what I thought were contradictory statements, 
I have not succeeded with Mr. Olivier’s help, and I am quite 
sure I should not succeed without it. But Ido not think he 
need be so curt because I presumed that he probably had 
a self-consistent meaning, and tried to interpret his terms so as 
to elicit one. 

The text that has been quoted from Hegel is too general to 
indicate his view. It only says that a self has to be satisfied ; 
but the question is what makes up a moral self—and here Hegel 
is absolutely explicit. No one who in any degree plays fast and 
loose with the family has a shadow of a claim to say that he 
“errs with Hegel.” 

I am sorry if this discussion seems pedantic. I do not think 
that it really is so. Our countrymen are eager for ideas, and 
naturally enough, are sometimes put off with an imitation. if 
think it is worth while to warn them now and again.—Your 
obedient servant, B. BosanQuEt. 


THE ECONOMIC TRILEMMA. 


S1z,—The strength of Individualism lies less in its age or 
in the laws and institutions of the country than in the heart of 
man, and in its harmonising with that seltishness, or preference 
for self, which is so natural to most of us. The strength, in 
fact, of any system lies in the animating and sustaining motives 
to which it makes appeal. 

And every economic system, implying human action as it 
does, is inseparable from feeling and from motives. For it isa 
truism of psychology that the immediate antecedent of voluntary 
action is invariably some kind of feeling. 

Hence, to attempt to separate economics from ethics, though 
no doubt it can be done for purposes of theory and definition, is 
as hopeless, practically, as the idea that fruits will grow on trees 
which are devoid of roots. 

_ But not only must an industrial ae be always based 
upon some feeling or combination of feelings, but there are only 
three feelings, or combinations of feeling, which can serve as 
the foundation of a logical and self-consistent economy—these 
being (1) unmixed self-love; (2) pure altruism ; and (3) isophily, 
or regard for others and for self in equal balance. 

Correspondingly and practically, we can imagine economics 
of only these three types—(1) one in which the normal and pre- 
dominating motive is selfishness, i.e., an individualistic system ; 
(2) one in which altruism is the predominating motive of the 
agents—a type of which history not produced an example 
yet ; and (3) one resting on “isophily,” that is, equal regard for 
others and for self—which, indeed, is the only possible founda- 
tion for Socialism, if it is ever to have a foundation at all. 

Now, Professor Huxley once remarked that “ the reorganisa- 
tion of society upon a purely seientific basis is not only 
practicable, but is the only political object much worth fighting 
about.” I agree with him. And one—perhaps the chief— 
characteristic of a subject being in a “ scientific ” phase is that 
the agents and laws involved can he defined with accuracy both 
qualitative and quantitative. Now, while this can be said of the 
base of Socialism, it cannot be said of the types 1 and 2. 

Individualism, e.g., prescribes the colour of a normal economic 
action—“ selfish” it is to be; but to what extent this feeling 
is to be followed it does not prescribe. The law has to supply 
the omission here. 

If it were possible to construct and put in practice an economic 
system resting on pure altruism, such a system would be open 
to the same Nisei. 

But “isophily” not only prescribes the motives of normal 
economic actions, but it also defines to what extent each motive 
is to be followed, viz., each one to the same extent as the other. 
Hence Socialism stands alone as supplying guidance both quali- 
tative and quantitative—all the fs: x of an industrial com- 
munity are to have equal industrial opportunities, and 
corres ingly, each is to aim at feeling isophilitically. 

I am sorry that Mr. Olivier does not admit the difference 
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between deriving pleasure from an action, and doing the action 

solely with a view to that pleasure. To me it seems that the 

whole question of subjective morality lies in the distinction. 

Perhaps, however, he does not believe in motives being any 

criterion of action. E. D. GIRDLESTONE. 
July 10th, 1893. 


P.S.—Mr. Olivier, in his powerful article on the “Idea of 
Democracy” in this quarter’s Seed-Time, expresses that idea 
under the formula of “ Freedom, Equality, and Brotherhood,” 
apart from which he seems to imply that there can be no demo- 
cracy. But surely there is an ethical element in this idea! If 
not, what can be the meaning of “ ethical” ? 

In the same Seed- Time, under the head of “ Tidings from 
Topolobambo ”—a recent Socialistic colony—the remark is made, 
by one who had lived and worked there for three years, that 
“the future of the colony depends a great deal upon the ideals 
formed there.” But what effect on conduct can be produced by 
ideals that are wholly non-ethical ? 





OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Siz,—The recent formation of an influential “Schools 
Gradation Committee” is an important step in the direction of 
educational progress. We want no system of iron uniformity 
in secondary education, and the designation ‘“ Gradation” Com- 
mittee suggests that a leading feature of its work will be to 
consider what kinds of schools will best meet the requirements 
of the country, and how they should be related to primary schools 
on the one side and to the universities on the other. 

But the Committee cannot fail to be at once confronted 
by the difficulty of obtaining thorough information as to the 
needs of the country. Unlike primary, secondary education 
does not admit of compulsion. Abstract calculations as to the 
number of boys and girls who “ought” to be in secondary 
schools are of little use. The provision which is supplied by the 
help of public funds must be such as will be valued by the 
inhabitants of each district, or the schools when opened will 
stand empty. 

How is the necessary information to be obtained? I can see 
no other satisfactory method than that of a Government Com- 
mission. To carry out such an inquiry would be a long and 
laborious work, and it would demand the services of highly 
qualified and experienced men armed with public authority. 
No self-constituted body could enforce the giving of evidence— 
where perhaps important vested interests might be concerned— 
nor would the needful funds be readily forthcoming from 
voluntary sources. 

A valuable precedent is furnished by the great Schools 
Inguiry Commission of 1864; the result of which has been the 
reconstitution of the bulk of our endowed schools on a far more 
liberal basis, an enormous increase in the numbers attending 
them, and a general stimulus to intermediate education. That 
Commission was occupied in its labours for about four years, 
its report appearing in 1868. Its investigations extended .to 
po, as well as to public schools, though only with regard 

the latter were they systematic and complete. The vast 
number.of the Pav schools—vaguely estimated at 10,000 
—forbade detailed inquiry into all. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners with regard to the endowed schools have been 
acted on—with what result has been stated; those relating 
to the vastly more numerous unendowed schools, though no less 
judicious and enlightened, have been allowed to remain a dead 

etter; and the problem of secondary education now presents 
itself once more, asking for solution more imperatively than ever. 
But the information elicited by the Commission of 1864 is now, 
of course, altogether out of date, and unless the country is 
to run the risk of expensive and disastrous errors, legislative 
action in this field must be based on a further inquiry no less 
searehing, and embracing the whole range of secondary or 
intermediate education. 

A formidable objection to such a course is the delay involved 
in it. The former inquiry took some four years; how long will 
this new investigation occupy? It is impossible to say; but for 
all that it remains true that ‘‘ raw haste ” is “ half-sister to delay.” 
Nor need the pro reforms wait for the completion of the 
entire inquiry. The labours of the Commissioners would, of 
course, be carried on in several counties simultaneously, and as 
soon as any one county should be completed the results of inquiry 
for that county might at once be laid aoe the central authority, 
which undoubtedly should be a National Educational Council. 


This would enable the Council to proceed at first in a somewhat § 


experimental manner, carefully watching the success of their 
measures in a comparatively limited area, and so securing for 
the country generally the benefit of their experience. 

Mr. M. E Sadler, in the admirable paper read by him at the 
conference of the Teachers’ Guild in April last, assumed that it 
would be the business of the National Educational Council to 
conduct the inquiry. But there is ample work both for an 
Educational Couneil_—which should, of course, as urged by Mr. 
Sadler, be under the presidency of the Minister of Education— 
and for an Inquiry Comnniosicn. The latter would prepare the 
work for the former, and the final authority, of course, would 











rest with the Central Educational Council. Some of the men 
who took part in the inquiry of 1864 would almost inevitabl 

become members of the Council; some, alas! are no longer with 
us. But there could be no surer augury of success than for the 
new inquiry to be taken up in the spirit of that of 1864, and for 
its recommendations with regard to the entire field of secondary 
schools to be made the basis of any new legislation.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 


Bowdon, July 3rd, 1893. Turopaitus D. Hat. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THe ART OF CONDENSING. 


T is very clear that I did Lord Coleridge an in- 
justice the other day. My excuse is that several 
newspapers (London and provincial) combined to 
mislead me. With one consent they thus reported 
the passage in his lordship’s speech over which I 
stumbled—-* Tennyson he omitted, because any 
estimate that put him below Shakespeare was the 
mark of a Philistine.” An incredible futility, no 
doubt; but the Amateur has been so industrious 
lately in monthly reviews and on public platforms 
that I am past incredulity, past a mild wonder even, 
no matter what may be reported of him. None the 
less, however, do I owe an apology to Lord Coleridge, 
who should have been reported thus—‘ Tennyson he 
omitted, because at present any estimate that put 
him below Shakespeare was the mark of a Philistine 
(Laughter).” There we have it; his lordship was 
“speaking ironical,” and the Shipley Salt scholars 
perceived it and broke into laughter. Mr. Unwin 
(whom I must thank for the correction) was there 
and heard. In the words—more or less—of the 
sprightly “ A. G.”— 
Mr. Unwin was there when he said it 
In his own unapproachable style : 
And we owe Mr. Cate all credit, 
Who distinetly remembers a smile. 
But the papers 1 read the day after 
Might have set down the words that he spoke, 
Or set up, in parenthesis, “ Laughter,” 
On the tomb of Lord Coleridge’s joke. 
Having tendered my regrets to the Lord Chief 
Justice, I now look for the reporter to do the same to 
me. I am already deeply enamoured of my Birthday 
Book, and feel all a collector’s disgust on discovering 
so goodly-seeming a specimen to bea sham. Up to 
the present these mistakes of the reporter have hurt 
nobody but the person whose speech he professes to 
report; and, if the speech be on political topics, 
they may even prove beneficial, allowing the 
speaker to restate his original thesis in a letter to 
the newspaper, and perhaps to remodel it upon a 
subsequent and more exact observation of the drift 
of popular opinion. But henceforward by such 
mistakes gentlemen of the press will be injuring two 
persons—the maligned orator, and the harmless 
enthusiast who collects his gemsof speechand thought. 
You remember the fairy tale about the envious little 
girl to whom it was granted that, whenever she 
spoke, pearls and diamonds should drop from her 
lips; but with the cruel qualification that at the end 
of twenty-four hours these precious stones should 
turn into toads and vipers. If collectors existed then, 
they must have found this little girl a source of 
considerable annoyance. Be assured, gentlemen of 
the press, that our annoyance is not slighter who, 
amid our early transports over some glittering 
stupidity that you bring, behold it shrivel into a 
lustreless platitude or a platform joke. 


But these accidents will occur until it be recog- 
nised that to condense is about the most difficult 
accomplishment in literature. Our reporter's notion 
of condensing is plainly that of the actor who, being 
advised to “cut” his part, and finding the sentence 
“Rashleigh is my cousin; but, for what reason I 
cannot conceive, has ever pursued me with his 
antipathy,” condensed it into “Rashleigh is my 
cousin, but for what reason I cannot conceive.” In 
Lord Celeridge’s sentence, with unerring instinct, he 
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has chosen for excision just the two words that 
are absolutely necessary to the sense. 


To condense a sentence may be hard or easy: to 
condense a speech or a chapter effectively will (if 
your speaker or author have any merit) almost 
certainly be difficult. But when I said, a moment 
since, that to condense is about the most difficult 
accomplishment in literature, I was thinking of that 
art by which a poet or novelist can in a few pages 
and a few minutes persuade us to give our credit to 
a tale the events of which, if followed by us in real 
life through a long series of years and amid all the 
blunting irrelevancies of every-day detail, would 
still strike us as almost beyond belief. Thus to 
convince, a man must have that innate capacity for 
selection which is the first and most necessary gift 
of the true artist. Had this not been born in him, 
all the prodigious toil of poor De Maupassant—an 
amount that, in his own opinion, must have given 
him expertness in any mortal pursuit except the 
mathematics—must have gone for nothing at all. 
And I am drawing this not unfamiliar moral from a 
little story I have just been reading—‘“ The Transla- 
tion of a Savage,” by Mr. Gilbert Parker. 


Mr. Parker has just published two stories, “ Mrs. 
Falechion,” a three-vol. novel (Methuen & Co.), and 
*“ The Translation of a Savage,” which occupies some 
sixty pages of Lippincott’s Magazine for last month. 
It seems a very little while since the stories entitled 
*“ Pierre and His People” came out between boards, 
and I see that a new serial of his has already begun 
its career in the /llustrated London News. This goes 
to show—though I may be mistaken—that Mr. 
Parker is allowing himself to be driven too hard by 
a discerning but greedy public. Now the man who 
can write such a tale as “The Translation of a 
Savage” is altogether too good to be allowed to 
work too many hours a day without a remonstrance 
from ali who value good fiction. 


I say the man who could write it: for it seems to 
me that the success of this tale lies in its execution 
rather than in its conception, though the conception 
is good enough. And for this reason I have no 
compunction in disclosing, to those who have not 
read it, the “ root-idea” of the little book. Frank 
Armour, a young Englishman of good family, 
travelling in the Hudson’s Bay country, hears that 
the girl who had promised, before he left England, 
to be his wife has jilted him and married a richer 
man. He also guesses that his own family are 
secretly rejoicing hereat, and has, indeed, reason to 
know that they used every means to prevent his 
engagement in the first place. In the hot fit of his 
indignation he goes straight off and marries an 
Indian girl—Lali, daughter of Eye-of-the-Moon—and 
at.once ships her off to England to his parents, with 
a request that they will cherish and look after her 
until such time as he may return to share their 
affection for her. 


This is the coil, in brief. Now an utterly vulgar 
writer would find in it abundant opportunities for 
farce; and a less vulgar, but still ordinary, writer 
would rejoice in its almost limitless opportunities 
for cheap pathos. But it required something like 
the boldness of genius to take this Indian girl—the 
real and innocent sufferer by Frank Armour’s brutal 
jest—and attempt in sixty pages of print to describe 
the process of her transformation into an accom- 
plished woman, able, when at length her husband 
returns, to discomfit him with exquisite tact and 
feeling. Three long volumes, one would guess, were 
all too short for this astounding transformation. 
Mr. Parker attempts it in sixty pages; and does it. 
He shirks no difficulty. Lali arrives at Liverpool in 
her native costume—buckskin, mocassins, leggings, 
and blanket—and after thirty pages of the simplest 
narrative, in which our credulity hardly receives a 
shock, we read, with entire pleasure and no surprise 
at all, of a conversational duel in which she meets 
and routs a clever and educated Englishwoman. 





To tell such a story convincingly a man must 
have what I called the rarest of literary gifts—the 
power to condense. Of the good feeling and healthy 
wisdom of this little tale others no doubt have 
spoken and will speak. But I have chosen this 
technical quality for praise, because in this I think 
Mr. Parker has made the furthest advance on his 
previous work. Indeed, in workmanship he seems to 
be improving faster than any of the younger 
novelists, though Mr. Hornung is a possible ex- 
ception. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


A BUILDER OF EMPIRE. 


THe Marquess or Hastines, K.G. By Major Ross ; 
Bladensburg, C.B. (“Rulers of India” Series.) Oxford 
and London: The Clarendon Press. 





HE Governor-Generalship of Lord Hastings covers 

a remarkable period of Anglo-Indian history— 
from 1813 to 1823. During his nine years of office 
—an unusually long term—there were two important 
wars, resulting in a large increase of British terri- 
tory ; and Lord Wellesley’s policy of placing all the 
native Indian States under the sovereign protec- 
torate of England received a notable and decisive 
expansion. Hastings stands politically, though not 
chronologically, midway between Wellesley and 
Dalhousie, as one of the three conquering and con- 
structing rulers who in the first half of this century 
broke the fighting power of our foremost rivals 
for ascendancy, annexed or disabled considerable 
kingdoms, and thus cleared a wide space in Central 
and Northern India for the consolidation of British 
dominion. None of all the many wars waged by the 
English in India have a better claim to be called just 
and necessary than the campaigns directed by Lord 
Hastings against Nepal and the Pindarees; nor, in 
regard to his territorial acquisitions, can it be denied 
that they were politically most expedient and, in the 
main, unavoidable. A brief and distinct account of 
this administration would, therefore, be very useful 
to the general reader who might wish for some 
acquaintance with what may be called the middle 
period of Anglo-Indian history. 

Major Ross of Bladensburg has conscientiously 
studied the books and records that deal with the 
affairs of this time, although it may be guessed that he 
has no special or personal knowledge of India. The 
materials provided by Indian historians are always 
abundant and authentic, but they are apt to revel 
in unfamiliar details, to be diffuse over the minor 
events of an interminable campaign, and to bewilder 
the general reader among the outlandish names of 
strange places and people. What is needed to make 
their narratives intelligible to those who dip into a 
Series volume is such exercise of the literary craft as 
will place all this authentic information in proper 
order and proportion, exhibiting upon broad lines 
the main sequence of events and a summary of 
results. In this respect the book before us, though 
it is written with care and much intelligence, is not 
altogether a model. The chapter on the Condition 
of India in 1813, when Lord Hastings took up the 
Governor-Generalship, is well done, and the Gurkha 
war is ably described; but in the three chapters 
upon the campaigns against the Pindarees and the 
Marathas, our author seems to struggle within the 
meshes of intricate military movements, tortuous 
political intrigues, and the labyrinthine geography 
of an immense field of operations in Central India. 
Writers in this Series would do well to acquire the 
method of its accomplished editor, who is a master 
in the art of lucidly presenting entangled transac- 
tions and obscure topography. 

In the chapter which explains the results of the 
Maratha war and the political reconstruction that 
followed, our author is moresuccessful. He saysrightly 
that “there is no period in the history of British pro- 
gress in the East more full of interest and more 
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fruitful of important consequences than” the years 
1817-18, when the predatory system was stamped 
out in Central India, and the last attempt of the 
Maratha powers to contest our supremacy was 
definitely suppressed. He is perhaps not quite fair to 
the Maratha chiefs when he treats as “ extraordinary 
folly” their temerity in quarrelling with the English. 
It is quite true that they had no real chance of 
prevailing against us; but they foresaw plainly 
that if they disbanded their armies, disowned the 
Pindaree freebooters, and settled down quietly to an 
orderly humdrum existence, they must rapidly sink 
to the position of subordinate and submissive de- 
pendencies ; and they preferred the chances, however 
forlorn, of a final struggle against such a destiny. 
As for the people at large, undoubtedly they were 
weary of chronic misrule and insecurity ; neverthe- 
less one must not be too sure that public opinion in 
the Maratha country was decidedly, as Major Ross 
seems to hold, “against the leaders of the revolt,” 
for Englishmen are too prone to assume that with 
Asiatics or Egyptians good administration can be 
set off against all the other drawbacks inseparable 
from European domination. However this may be, 
the British Government took full and, on the whole, 
just advantage of its success. Lord Hastings deposed 
the Peshwa and annexed most of his territory ; the 
Nagpore State was disarmed, reduced, and placed 
under tutelage; and the other Maratha princes lost 
no time in acknowledging our ascendency. All these 
transactions are very well described in the book, and 
they deserve careful study by all who desire to 
understand what'a great step, as Major Ross ob- 
serves, they formed in the general development of 
English dominion in India. The occasional note of 
complacent optimism is quite excusable in a political 
biography, which must necessarily be composed in 
the laudatory strain. Upon this ground we make 
no serious objection to the view taken in this narra- 
tive of “the case of Palmer & Co.”—which in its 
day filled two great Blue Books, but is now fallen 
into deepest oblivion—beyond remarking that the 
omission of one well-known English name drops a 
link out of the Governor-General’s connection with 
this somewhat umbrageous affair. 

Major Ross notices the curious gap in Lord Hast- 
ings’ career between his military services in the 
American War, which were very creditable, and his 
remarkably successful Governor-Generalship in India. 
“His middle life was nearly a blank;” from the year 
1781 to 1812—a period of enormous activity in party 
politics at home, in diplomacy abroad, and in wars 
everywhere—Lord Moira, as he then was, “ never 
rose above mediocrity,” and occasionally fell some 
distance below that modest level. He showed his 
usual bravery in the Duke of York’s unlucky cam- 
paign against the French in Flanders, though the 
principal feat of strategy attributed to Lord Moira in 
this volume is that he deceived Pichegru by ordering 
rations for 25,000 men when the English force under 
him was really very much smaller. Many years 
afterwards his estate was charged with the con- 
tractor’s bill for these supplies, and one can only 
wonder what actually became of them. 

Lord Moira’s attempts to make a figure in the 
great Parliamentary contests at the end of the 
last century totally failed, and, indeed, brought 
down upon him some ridicule; though on the 
great Irish questions his views were enlightened 
and liberal. It is probable that his close and 
lifelong friendship with the Prince Regent did 
him more harm than good in the open field of 
English politics; and it is certain that, like most of 
his successors in the Governor-Generalship, his re- 
putation rests entirely upon his Indian statesman- 
ship. Like so many other Englishmen, he discovered 
in India the opening for which his real qualities 
fitted him, and, instead of holding some third-rate 
office under the Prince Regent’s patronage at home, 
he developed in the East a large administrative 
capacity which has raised his name to a very high 
place on the list of Anglo-Indian Rulers. 





A GREAT AMERICAN SAILOR. 


ADMIRAL Farracut. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. Navy, 
Author of “The Influence of Sea Power on History,” ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


No greater figure and no more interesting personality 
than that of David Farragut arise out of the chaos 
of the American Civil War. Between the close of 
the war with England in 1814 and the revolt of the 
Southern States in 1861, the United States Navy saw 
no real service, but the midshipman of the earlier 
war lived to be the trusted admiral of the later 
struggle. While Farragut’s capacity as a naval 
leader was thus untried through long years, he gave 
early proof of the decision and self-reliance which 
were to bring powerful aid to the cause of the Union. 
As a boy of twelve he was placed in command of a 
party of seamen ordered to navigate a recaptured 
whaler from Tumbez Bay to Valparaiso. “ Being a 
violent-tempered old man, the captain attempted by 
bluster to overawe the boy into surrendering his 
authority.” 


“ T consider,” wrote Farragut in his journal, “ that my day of 
trial had arrived, for I was a little afraid of the old fellow, as 
everyone else was. But the time had come at last for me to play 
the man, so I mustered up courage and informed the captain that 
I desired the maintopsail filled away, in order that we might 
close up with the Essex Junior. He replied that he would shoot 
any man who dared to touch a rope without his orders; he ‘ would 
go his own course, and had no idea of trusting himself with a 
d nutshell’; and then he went below for his pistols. I 
ealled my right-hand man of the crew and told him my situation. 
I also informed him that I wanted the maintopsail filled. He 
answered with a clear ‘ Ay, ay, sir, in a manner which was not 
to be misunderstood, and my confidence was perfectly restored. 
From that moment I became master of the vessel. . . .” 





Before reaching the age of thirteen Farragut bore 
a gallant part in the action between the /ssex and 
H.M.S. Phoebe off Valparaiso, and, in the words of 
his captain, “ gave an earnest” of his “value to the 
service.” After the surrender, he was roused from 
his dejection “ by seeing a pet pig belonging to the 
Essex in the custody of one of the Pheobe'’s midship- 
men. Farragut at once set up a claim to the porker 
as being private property, and as such to be 
respected by all civilised nations.” A trial by battle 
was quickly arranged, and he “ succeeded in thra- hing 
his opponent and regaining the pig.” 

Although these early experiences were not with- 
out value, they could bring no promotion; and in 
1838 Farragut, still only a lieutenant of the sloop 
Erie, was a witness of Admiral Baudin’s attack 
on Vera Cruz. His keen insight into the conditions 
of the contest between ships and forts proved 
curiously prophetic. The lessons of this action— 
now almost forgotten—have not yet lost their 
significance. 

At the age of sixty, then a captain of six years’ 
standing, Farragut was brought face to face with 
the momentous question which so many of his 
countrymen were called upon to decide. His descent 
was almost purely Spanish ; “ the tenderest and most 
enduring ties of his life had been formed in Vir- 
ginia”; to adopt the cause of the Union implied the 
loss of home and of friends. “ God forbid,” he said, 
“that I should have to raise my hand against the 
South.” The attack on Fort Sumter on the 12th of 
April, 1861, put an end to the anxious period of un- 
certainty and proved the turning-point in Farragut’s 
career. His wife’s “choice was as instant as his 
own,” and on the 18th of April, “they, with their 
only son, left Norfolk never to return to it as their 
home.” On the 9th of January, 1862, Farragut was 
appointed to command the “ Western Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron,” with a view to the capture of New 
Orleans and the control of the Mississippi. The 
operations which followed are ably described by 
Captain Mahan. From the naval point of view 
the success was complete. Owing to the exceptional 
conditions of the waterway, a careful bombardment 
of six days, and indifferent gunnery on the part 
of the Confederates, Forts Jackson and St. Philip 
were passed with little loss, and the enemy’s 
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improvised river flotilla was broken up. The fall of 
the forts and of New Orleans was thus secured, and 
the political effect of the achievement was widely 
felt; but the further proceedings depended upon the 
immediate co-operation of the army from the North, 
which was not forthcoming. Thus “the utterly 
useless penetration of the United States fleet four 
hundred miles into the heart of the enemy’s country 
and its subsequent mortifying withdrawal” in no 
way detract from the reputation of the man from 
whom impossibilities were asked. Alike in passing 
the defences of Vicksburg and in the disastrous 
attack upon Port Hudson, Farragut showed great 
qualities as a naval commander. The mistake lay in 
a want of recognition of the necessary limitations of 
naval action. To navigate the Mississippi, to check 
the water-borne supplies of the enemy, even to pass 
and repass indifferent batteries, lay within its scope. 
To obtain full control of these narrow waters, or to 
capture improvised positions such as Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, required military force. Vicksburg 
fell to Grant on the 4th of July, 1863, and five days 
later Port Hudson followed suit. 

After six months of well-earned rest, Farragut 
rejoined his station in January, 1864, “with the 
expectation of a speedy attack on Mobile,’ which, 
after the fall of New Orleans, had grown into a con- 
siderable port, freely used by numerous blockade 
runners, and sheltering a petty Confederate flotilla. 
The action of the 5th of August, 1864, again demon- 
strated Farragut’s great aptitude for war. Although 
the order of battle was thrown into disarray, and 
the Tecumseh was sunk by a Confederate mine, his 
cool determination saved the situation. The Bay 
of Mobile was entered, the Confederate ironclad Ten- 
nessee surrendered, and Fort Morgan, thus isolated, 
fell a fortnight later. 

Thus ended the period of action for which 
Farragut had so long waited, and without which his 
distinguished merit would have remained unrecog- 
nised. We cannot follow Captain Mahan in accord- 
ing him “a leading place among the successful naval 
commanders of all time.” It is not by contests with 
forts that naval genius can be established, and the 
Confederate States could create no fleet able to try 
conclusions on the sea. Yet Farragut showed all 
the instincts of a great sailor—promptness in. emer- 
gency, capacity in administration, and a rare grasp 
of the principles of war. “The best protection,” he 
wrote, “against an enemy’s fire is a well-directed 
fire from our own guns.” Here, as the author justly 
- remarks, is summed up “one of the profoundest of 
all military truths, easily confessed, but with diffi- 
culty lived up to, and which in these days of armour 
protection needs to be diligently recalled as a quali- 
fying consideration.” And, in condemning the pre- 
valent tendency to exaggerate the importance of 
matériel at the expense of the living force on which 
sea power must mainly depend, he taught a lesson 
more than ever needed in the present day. The 
opportunity, which Farragut obtained only at the 
age of sixty-one, was far too limited in scope to call 
forth the highest qualities of a naval commander— 
qualities with which, nevertheless, we may well 
believe him to have been endowed. 





BEAUTY IN ARMS. 


Edited by Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


It is no extravagant compliment to Miss Dowie to 
say that her introductory essay is by far the best 
part of this volume; for the autobiographies of 
Loretta Velasquez, Hannah Snell, Mary Anne Talbot, 
and Mrs. Christian Davies—ladies who went to the 
wars in male attire, and whose adventures were first 
retailed in the catchpenny literature of a bygone 
time—are not of breathless interest. There is a 


ADVENTURERS. 
London : 


Women 


certain humour in these narratives due to the 
contrast between the characters and manners of the 





heroines and the style of cheap romance in which 
their fortunes are related. For instance, the Grub 
Street worthy who was employed to set down 
the harrowing experiences of Mrs. Christian Davies 
describes at great length the bashful modesty— 
befitting a Sophia Western—with which she chose 
her husband. This young man was a servant, and 
he comported himself in his new station, as the 
spouse of his employer, with the utmost discretion 
and goodwill. Unfortunately he was spirited away 
by a recruiting-officer; and when his wife gave him 
up for dead, she received a letter which he said was 
the twelfth he had addressed to her since he 
was torn from her arms. She determined to don 
masculine garments and seek him with the army in 
Flanders; but what with love-making on her own 
account, and what with a deep study of the military 
operations, which she sets forth with great minute- 
ness, she forgot all about her long-lost Richard. This is 
explained with touching simplicity. “As we lay 
quiet all the winter, my husband, whom the hurry 
of the war had in a manner banished, occurred to my 
memory, and I made what inquiry I could after him, 
but in vain; therefore I endeavoured, as I concluded 
him for ever lost, to forget him, as the melancholy 
the remembrance of him brought upon me profited 
him nothing while it consumed me. To do this I 
had recourse to wine and company, which had the 
effect I wished, and I spent the season pretty cheer- 
fully.” But there came a moment when she suddenly 
beheld her husband in the act of embracing a Dutch 
woman. She indignantly resolved to “ wipe the idea 
of him out of my memory,” which had not been 
grievously burdened by it; but she was a true 
woman in spite of her uniform. “I had a pot 
of beer in my hand, and I had not the power to 
utter more than ‘Take the beer, I can hold it 
no longer.” This romantic agitation was fol- 
lowed by reflection. Why should she leave 
her Richard to the endearments of a stranger? 
She revealed herself to him, and _ upbraided 
him in a style which would do no discredit 
to the Adelphi drama. “Yes, Richard, ’tis I who 
have been so many years in search of an ungrateful, 
perjured husband ; for whatever your sex may think 
of a marriage vow, or, properly, though you never 
think of it at all, the breach of it leaves the foul 
stain of perjury.” After much more in this exalted 
strain, she exposed his villainy to the Dutch lady, 
who was dissolved in tears, and told him that he 
would be called to account in “another life, if he 
escaped unpunished in this.” There is more than 
one allusion to the next world in these tales, for 
the original editor of Mary Anne Talbot invites 
us to consider what a powerful argument her career 
affords in favour of a future state. 

Miss Dowie has no great opinion of the female 
warrior who “loved men and ale,’ and “fought her 
battles best over the pint pot, or in the blink 
of the dull oil footlights.” Apart from her un- 
savoury habits, her more than dubious morals, 
her swagger and brag, there is the damning fact 
that “she was passing for a man most of the time; 
his port and bearing she must imitate or be dis- 
covered.” What woman of spirit can respect an 
adventurer of that type? “ The women who step out 
of the ranks to-day and go forth adventuring, do 
it in all the cold seriousness of skirts; do it as 
women—as very earnest women—with no dash and 
little brag, and some rather fine purpose at the 
back which somehow stills the note of Adventure.” 
There is no more zest in enterprises which can be 
undertaken by women only when they masquerade 
asmen. Mrs. Christian Davies is not in the move- 
ment. Mary Anne Talbot may prove the existence 
of a future state, but she is no champion of feminine 
independence. Of the modern spirit of adventurous 
womanhood Miss Dowie writes with much humour 
and good sense. She looks forward to the day 
“when no howl of amazement, no blare of delight, 
will rise up whenever a woman chances to have 
evinced the bravery, the intelligence, or the 
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foresight which is expected of men.” Then we shall 
be freed from the agitation about the limits of 
woman’s “sphere,” from the “hoary white old 
questions that go tottering down the avenue of 
time,” from the tirades of Mrs. Lynn Linton against 
the girls who are guilty of unmaidenly mountaineer- 
ings and indelicate deer-stalking, from the tradition 
that every woman with brains must be afraid of 
mice and spiders. Meanwhile, our imperfect social 
development has at least the advantage of giving 
Miss Dowie an opportunity of showing what in- 
dividuality a woman may have without shrieking 
her independence on the house-top. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


SPANISH LireRATURE. An Elementary Handbook, with 
Indices, ete. By H. Butler Clarke, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


THis superficial book is intended for the general 
reader, and, if that nondescript person feels any 
interest in Spanish literature (which we doubt), he 
might find a worse guide than Mr. Butler Clarke. 
As the seale of the work precludes all serious treat- 
ment of important questions, it would be un- 
reasonable to complain of the references to the 
“ Poema del Cid” and the “ Cantigas” of Alfonso el 
Sabio; but in the latter case, as in Berceo’s, some 
mention should have been made of Gautier de Coincy. 
Unluckily, the writer is content to follow Ticknor, 
Valera, and Menéndez y Pelayo, with edifying 
submission. Our respect for these eminent men is 
complete, but we should have been better pleased 
had Mr. Butler Clarke shown more inclination to use 
his independent judgment. The method which he 
pursues has the advantage of safety; but the result 
is an uninteresting work, of which the chapter on the 
Mystics forms the least unsatisfactory part. 

A book of this class, to justify its existence, should 
be accurate. Mr. Butler Clarke gives us his measure 
when he comes to detail; his chapter on Cervantes 
is a test instance. Writing of Avellaneda’s continu- 
ation, he says (p. 155) that “an English Cervantist 
of the highest merit started a theory that the book 
was written,” or at least inspired, by Lope de Vega. 
As to Mr. Watts’s merit, we have no desire to disturb 
any pious opinion; but we feel confident that he 
claims no originality in this matter. His article in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” (written in 1876), 
points to Aliaga’s guilt, though Tubino had com- 
pletely exploded this idea four years previously. In 
1876 Mainez accused Lope. His words are (p. 172): 
“ Nosotros tenemos por cierto que el autor del falso 
Quijote fue Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio.” Mr. 
Watts’s work, sustaining this view, appeared in 
1888, twelve years later. It would seem that Mr. 
Butler Clarke has not taken the trouble to master 
the facts. Again, Cervantes is quoted (p. 142) as 
saying that “his master never treated him harshly.” 
This gives an exaggerated impression, and is absurd 
on the face of it. What Cervantes says is that his 
master never struck him nor ordered him to be 
struck—a very different statement in the mouth of 
a Spaniard, though not easily reconcilable with the 
historic testimony that he was once sentenced to 
two thousand blows. The writer's gloss only adds 
to the difficulty. Once more (p. 156) we are told of 
Cervantes that “three weeks before his death he 
penned the touching dedication to the Count of 
Lemos.” The dedication is dated April 19, 1616; 
Cervantes died on April 23, four days later. Such 
blundering in one short chapter on the greatest of 
Spanish writers is discreditable. 

The same inaccuracy meets us everywhere. The 
allusion to “the brothers Lupercio and Leonardo de 
Argensola” (p. 122) is misleading; their names 
were Lupercio and Bartolomé; their surname was 
Leonardo de Argensola. The Dictionary of the 
Academy is said (p. 230) to have been published in 
1732. This is true of the third volume; the first 
volume appeared in 1726, the sixth in 1739. Arce’s 








“ Idilio” is compared to “ Paul et Virginie ;” but, it 
is added (p. 259), “ the Spanish poet’s conception of 
love is purer than that of the French priest.” Le 
trait est impayable! This is the first we have heard 
of Saint-Pierre’s ordination. Mr. Butler Clarke is by 
way of being a specialist in Spanish literature, but 
his authority stops short at this point; he would do 
well not to dabble with French. If he must draw 
parallels, he had his opportunity when writing of 
Rojas. 

The bibliographical list is unpretending and service- 
able, though we regret that room could not be found 
for the names of Longfellow, Trench, and Denis 
Florence MacCarthy, while Hubbard and Tannenberg 
are admitted. An effort has been made to follow 
the existing rules of accentuation—no easy task, 
since the Academy, as Cuervo shows, often breaks 
its own laws. Any plan is better than no plan, and 
something may be said for abolishing accents alto- 
gether; nothing can be said for scattering them at 
random. Such forms as germania and aljamia are 
impossible, and ordinary names like Menéndez and 
Jiménez are always wrongly given. But Mr. Butler 
Clarke has at least taken a step in the right direction. 
The book has been very carelessly revised, and is 
not what we expected from a writer who has done 
fair work in other fields. It is uncritical in judg- 
ment, inaccurate in detail, and painfully common- 
place in style and tone. It has, however, the merit 
of brevity, and might have been still further 
shortened with profit. The attempt to summarise 
Catalan literature in four pages is disastrous. This 
section, with the superfluous introductory and final 
chapters, could be easily spared. “The man with 
the broad hat, red sash, and guitar” is as distinctly 
out of place here as are the writer's views on the 
merits of the modern Conservative Party in Spain. 





CONNACHT LOVE-SONGS. 


Love-Sones or Connacut. Being the Fourth Chapter 
of the “Songs of Connacht.’ Now for the first time 
collected, edited, and translated by Douglas Hyde, LL.D. 
Dublin: Gill. London: Fisher Unwin. 


THE testifying of Eugene O’Curry many years ago 
to the wealth of Irish MSS. lying untouched and 
untranslated should be a strong and sharp thorn 
in the literary conscience of Irishmen. A generation 
has passed since that testimony, and so little has 
been done in it! O’Curry and a few chosen spirits 
took the first step, which, as the proverb says, 
is the most difficult of all; but O’Curry’s efforts were 
but idly seconded by his successors. Now, however, 
there seem some signs of that critical awakening 
which Matthew Arnold prayed for in his admirable 
essay on “Celtic Literature”—there is a turning 
towards things Celtic, there is a straining and a 
tearing of the bonds of Philistia, and a general 
looking round the horizon for the dawn of that 
Celtic Renaissance which is assuredly taking its 
time in coming. And now Dr. Hyde is clearing 
himself of the charge of inactivity which those who 
know his gifts may have felt disposed to bring 
against him. For in getting together and editing 
and translating these “ Love-Songs of Connacht” 
Dr. Hyde has beaten his record. No one who has 
examined Dr. Hyde’s previous work can fail to see 
that he combines two gifts, the conjunction of 
which is rarely met with in one man: he adds to 
the knowledge, the love of accuracy, and the scientific 
spirit of a modern scholar that sense of the form 
and love of the spirit of his material which belongs 
to the creative far more than to the critical mind. 
And if such praise seems to any reader excessive, let 
him examine for himself this “ Fourth Chapter of 
the Love-Songs of Connacht.” There he will find 
that Dr. Hyde’s true literary instinct has led him to 
reproduce, wherever possible, the Irish.metres in 
their equivalents in English, and, further, that he has 
rightly mistrusted the possibility of preserving the 
spirit of the original in English verse-translations, 
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and has accordingly often added a literal prose- 
translation. We would insist upon the necessity of 
these rugged literal versions being added, for 
through them the spirit of the original can be much 
better grasped than from the cleverest of verse 
renderings. Let the translator try his hand at the 
latter as much as he likes, let him show us by 
examples how rich is Celtic poetry in metrical forms 
and vowel rhymes, but let him above all things be 
as honest as Dr. Hyde has been in recognising that 
the more successful he is in giving us English verse- 
translations the further he gets from the spirit of 
the original. Then he will have learned the hardest 
lesson the translator has to learn, and he will have 
his reward in succeeding in handling rhythmical 
prose, as Dr. Hyde has succeeded in the following 
fragment from “ A Girl’s Lament” :— 
“My heart is bruised, broken, 

Like ice upon the top of water, 

As it were a cluster of nuts after their breaking, 

Or a young maiden after her marrying.” 


Excellent as is Dr. Hyde’s verse-translation of “I 
Shall not Die for Thee,” one of three ancient Irish 
love-songs he adds, for the sake of contrast, to this 
collection of latter-day Connacht love-poetry, we 
venture to say, if our readers will compare it with 
his rugged prose-translation we append here, they 
will see how much of meaning is sacrificed for 
metre :— 

“ T shall not die for thee, O woman yonder, of body like a swan. 
Silly people (were they) thou hast ever slain. They and myself 
are not the same. Why should I go to die For the red lip, for 
the teeth like blossoms; The gentle figure, the breast like a 
swan : Is it for them I myself should die ? The pointed breasts, 
the fresh skin; The scarlet cheeks, the undulating cool; Indeed 
then I shall not die For them, may it please God. Thy narrow 
brow, thy tresses like gold, Thy chaste secret, thy languid voice, 
Thy heel round, thy calf smooth, They shall slay none but a 
silly person. Thy delightful mien, thy free spirit, Thy thin 
palm, thy side like foam, Thy blue eye, thy white throat! I 
shall not die for thee,O woman of body like a swan. I was 
nurtured by a cunning man, O thin palm, O white bosom— 
I shall not die for thee.” 

The above poem, says Dr. Hyde, is the work of 
one of the educated, thinking bards, whereas the 
bulk of what he has collected by his personal efforts 
among the peasantry is necessarily the work of 
people who had no knowledge of bardism, and who 
were only trying what they could do in the way 
of poetry. And in distinguishing between these two 
classes of Irish MSS. he makes the following mourn- 
ful remark, which should carry its moral to the 
heart of every member of the new Dublin and 
London Irish Literary Societies. “The stories and 
bardism of the wealthiest and best-educated por- 
tion of the country,” says Dr. Hyde, “ the portion 
of most knowledge and learning, are now gone 
and lost, such as those of the counties of 
Meath and Westmeath, and all the central parts 
of Ireland, Longford, Roscommon, Tipperary, and 
the flower of Erin. Alas! it is an incredible loss.” 
Alas, and alas, indeed. The more true it is the more 
incredible it seems. That the ridiculous and vulgar 
spirit of the anti-Irish Irishmen in antipathy to 
things Irish should have so far prevailed amid the 
upper classes of Ireland that Erin should have her- 
self destroyed the best expression and proof of her 
superiority in imagination above all other nations, 
that she should have herself exchanged her ancient 
birthright for a paltry gentility, what a triumph for 
the enemy who has always denied her claim to 
learning, nay to poetry itself! But much remains 
to be done. If those who love the Celt will only 
stand together and help one another to collect and 
translate and prize all that remains, if only those 
who can help with money or with influence will 
come forward, Dr. Hyde will not be left one of that 
very small band of scholars who now struggle on 
with work far too big for them alone to cope with. 
And then fresh poets will arise, inspired by the old 
Celtic flame of poetry, who will do for Ireland, by 
awaking her true national spirit, that for which she 
has been waiting for many hundreds of years. 
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GRISLY GRISELL; OR, THE Laipty Lapy or WHITBURN. 
A Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. In 2 vols, London: Macmillan & Co. 

A RurHiess AVENGER. By Mrs. Conney, author of “A 
Lady Horsebreaker.” London: Hutchinson & Co. 

Dust AND LauRELS: A Stupy IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Womannoop. By Mary L. Pendered. London: Griffith, 
Farran & Co. 

*Twixt Two Erernities. By Mrs. Richard Knight Causton. 
London: George Routledge & Sons, Limited. 


WITH wondrous ease Miss Yonge continues to pour 
forth that stream of mild fiction wherewith so many 
generations of romance-loving maidens have been 
harmlessly edified. Nor does the latest achievement 
of her veteran pen show any falling-off in vigour; 
on the contrary, there is a perceptible increase of 
life and movement in the present tale, perhaps 
inseparable from its subject. Dealing with the 
stormy times of the Wars of the Roses, it narrates 
stirring episodes, and introduces an almost bewilder- 
ing procession of historical personages. The hapless 
heroine, “Grisly Grisell,” owes ber cruel sobriquet 
to the fact that in childhood she has met with a 
terrible accident causing permanent disfigurement. 
Her untender parents consign her to a convent, find- 
ing that the family of her destined boy-bridegroom, 
Leonard Copeland, will not proceed with the 
marriage contract. Leonard himself has caused 
the accident, in a boyish prank; but the two 
families have espoused opposite sides in the great 
struggle between York and Lancaster, and any 
pretext avails for a quarrel between them. The 
poor little maimed bride, therefore, is scornfully 
rejected. But the fortunes of war, in after years, 
bring Leonard as a prisoner toGrisell’s ancestral home, 
and his life is spared only on condition that he 
instantly fulfils his old contract by wedding her. 
On this compulsion he plights unwilling troth, and, 
alas! rides away from his laidly bride. With the 
patience of another Griselda, the poor despised girl 
waits meekly for her husband’s tenderness to awake, 
for she is fair of soul, if loathly of face. By what 
further reverses of fortune Leonard is ultimately 
thrown upon her care, ignorant of her identity, but 
learning to love her truly, is best learnt from Miss 
Yonge’s own vivacious pages. The story is an 
interesting one, and full of mediswval lore, for 
Miss Yonge has not lost sight of the necessity 
for combining instruction with amusement. Con- 
scientious and assiduous reading must have pre- 
cluded the composition of this historical tale, with 
its minutely accurate record of the times; and 
“ Grisly Grisell” may be recommended a: a prettily 
imagined, well-told story, eminently suitable to the 
mental palate of young persons. 

“A Ruthless Avenger” is the poetry of Esmond 
translated into prose. Whether consciously or not, 
Mrs. Conney has given us a nineteenth-century 
version of the finest story in the English language. 
The youth, dwelling in a great house under the 
protection of a great family, but with no knowledge 
of the right by which he bears its name, is, of course, 
a familiar figure in fiction. But it is not always the 
case that, like Henry Esmond, such a boy is the 
rightful owner of title and property, and voluntarily 
renounces both for the sake of the cousin he loves. 
Mrs. Conney has drawn but a faint and far-off like- 
ness of Thackeray’s hero. But she has made Ralph 
Evelyn a gentleman, upright, unselfish, and pure- 
hearted, so that she has not studied Thackeray’s 
pages in vain. The incidents of the tale are, of 
course, entirely different from those of the older 
novel. It is a story of to-day, and instead of the 
princes and bishops, the ambassadors and soldiers, 


who pass before us in the splendid pageant of ° 


Esmond, we have modern men and women, criminals, 
detectives, flirts, and lunatics. We could have 
wished to meet our old friend amid more congenial 
surroundings. We do not care to see him mixed 
up, however innocently, in a sordid case of robbery 
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and murder. But, afterall, we are glad to meet him 
anywhere ; and we think we may congratulate Mrs. 
Conney upon having written a book which has not 
only merits of its own, but which has the superlative 
merit of constantly reminding us of one of the 
noblest characters in English fiction. 

A very cleverand singularly disagreeable little book 
is “ Dust and Laurels,” in which Miss Mary Pendered 
embodies the results of her study of modern woman- 
hood. It is obvious that the conclusions to which 
that study has conducted her are on a par with the 
experiences of the Preacher. “Omnia vanitas” is 
the melancholy moral of her tale—a moral which the 
author dins into the mind of the reader with a 
somewhat wearisome persistency. Already one is a 
little tired of the howls of execration with which 
this poor old nineteenth century is being accompanied 
to its grave; and certainly Miss Pendered is scarcely 
justified in tacitly blaming modern education for 
the production of a type of feminine frailty 
which has existed as long as womanhood itself. 
Veronica Grace, the very erratic heroine of 
the story, is a woman with a career of infinite possi- 
bilities before her, for she is gifted with brilliant 
talents, which have been brought to a high pitch of 
culture by a course of study at Oxford. She has 
published a successful novel—which, by the way, 
strangely ignores the prior rights of “ Q” in its title, 
“Noughts and Crosses”—but all the wise and 
ennobling influences of Oxford are powerless against 
temperamental defects, and Veronica’s most salient 
characteristic is one to which she euphuistically 
alludes as “the sense of touch.” This dangerous 
weakness, indeed, covers her whole career, bringing 
strange and awkward complications in its train. 
Thus, though madly in love with a certain Garrick 
Maitland, away in the Transvaal, she finds herself 
plunged into a most compromising affair with Captain 
Dalton, a married man and a roué. At the same 
time, beneath the same roof, this fair and frail 
heroine is engaged in a violent flirtation with a callow 
youth, ten years her junior. Amidst all these diffi- 
culties, her unfortunate “ sense of touch” causes her 
to steer a dangerous course, and moral shipwreck 
seems imminent. But a timely relapse into virtue 
saves her from the worst consequences of her weak- 
ness and folly, and the reader finally leaves her 
harboured in the semi-security of a marriage with 
the misguided youth whose infatuation is so much 
to be deplored. However earnestly one may depre- 
cate the motive and argument of the story, it is 
impossible not to admire the strength and vivacity 
of its handling. Veronica’s contradictory nature is 
drawn with a touch at once subtle and vigorous, 
whilst the dialogue is remarkably easy and pointed. 
The book possesses power, insight, and sympathy ; 
but the cleverness of style is discounted by the 
unsatisfactory nature of the story, with its exagger- 
ated pessimism and lurid realism. We trust that 
Miss Pendered will, in her next book, employ her 
decided talent to better purpose than laying bare 
the weakness of her own sex. : 

To the composition of “’Twixt Two Eternities” 
Mrs. Causton has brought an earnestness of purpose 
and a sincerity of conviction that should command 
respect. It isa tale of feeling rather than of incident, 
concerning itself chiefly with the intellectual and 
moral development of a young man standing on the 
threshold of political life. Oliver de Winton is the 
only son of a wealthy baronet, the descendant of a 
long line of honoured ancestors. His father looks 
to the youth to carry out the family traditions 
by entering Parliament as the Conservative re- 
presentative of Charfield; but Oliver has conscien- 
tious objections to this course, feeling himself 
strongly attracted by Liberal opinions. He, there- 
fore, asks for time to consider his position and 
crystallise his convictions. Further complications 
ensue between father and son on the question of the 
latter’s marriage. The baronet desires an alliance 
between his heir and Lady Katharine Temple, the 
daughter of a Cabinet Minister, whilst Oliver’s fancy 








inclines towards the humbler charms of his rector's 
daughter, Edith Fane. The course of true love is 
impeded by a supposed intrigue on the part of Edith 
with a mysterious stranger, in whose arms she is 
discovered by Oliver. She refuses any explanation, 
and Oliver engages himself forthwith to Lady 
Katharine. On the very day of the wedding, how- 
ever, the beautiful bride dies suddenly, and Oliver 
betakes himself abroad. Returning to England after 
two years’ absence, with fully formed opinions on 
the political and social problems of the day, he 
renews his old relations with Edith Fane, of whose 
real innocence he has long ago had convincing proof. 
Married to her, he enters Parliament as a pronounced 
Liberal, and all ends happily. It will be seen that 
the story is a slight one, but it is written with 
pleasant sympathy and animation, whilst the di- 
verting love-passages between two minor couples 
give a welcome touch of comedy to the book. 
“°*T wixt Two Eternities” will doubtless afford both 
interest and amusement to a large circle of readers. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE archives of “The Trinity House” are by no means com- 
plete, for many documents relating to the early history of this 
ancient corporation perished in the Great Fire of 1666, and 
about fifty years later a minor calamity of the same sort made 
still further havoc amongst documents which it was impossible 
to replace. Nevertheless, Mr. Barrett, with the aid of State 
papers, rapes st minute-books, and a good deal of patient 
research in official and other directions, has contrived to piece 
together for the first time an interesting, though somewhat 
meagre, historical account of the origin of the Trinity House, its 
growth and progress, and its migrations and charities. The 
resent Trinity House was built in 1798, from the designs of 
Vyatt, and it, of course, belongs to a period when the Brethren 
had ceased to control the naval dockyard at Deptford, and when 
the regulation of ordnance and ammunition had become a duty 
of the past. According to tradition, the corporation of the 
Trinity House took its rise early in the fifteenth century from a 
guild or fraternity of pilots and mariners founded at Deptford 
Strond in the county of Kent. In course of time this guild 
became wealthy, and was incorporated by Royal Charter in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The early history of the Trinity House 
is, however, involved in a good deal of obscurity, and there are 
problems in connection with its annals which neither Mr. Barrett 
nor anyone else is likely to solve. Readers of the diaries of 
Pepys and Evelyn are familiar, to some extent, at least, with the 
position to which the Trinity House had attained in the days of 
Charles II. and James II. Mr. Barrett has brought together 
some interesting biographical particulars concerning the early 
masters, warden, and assistants; and this cleverly illustrated 
monograph is in other respects not without merit, since 
it helps the reader to understand, not only the long and 
distinguished services which the Trinity House, as a char- 
tered body, has rendered to the State, but the manner in which 
its early annals are an integral portion of the history of the 
English Navy. We are reminded in these pages that the Master 
and Brethren of the Trinity House once fulfilled the duties of 
the naval constructors of the present day, and were accustomed 
to design ships as well as to survey and report upon vessels hired 
or purchased for the purposes of war. “It was their duty to 
determine the size and equipment of any fleet which left our 
shores. Nota gun, not a charge of powder, nor a round of shot 
was placed on board any vessel without a Trinity House certifi- 
cate. The victualling of the Navy was the especial charge of 
the Corporation, to which was also confided the care of the 
valuable stores and building-yard at Deptford. To these State 
duties must be added those of appointing pilots, laying buoys, 
erecting beacons, judicial functions in Admiralty causes, and the 
right of dealing directly with foreign rulers in the appointment 
of certain consuls.” The labours of the Brethren of the Trinity 
House have become, says Mr. Barrett, possibly with a touch of 





* Taz Trinity House or Dertrorp Strronp. Written and illustrated 
by C. R. B. Barrett. (Covent Garden, London: Lawrence & 
Bullen.) Small quarto. 
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dry humour, increasingly peaceful, and the modern history of 
this ancient corporate body may be said to date from the year 
1836, when, by an Act of Parliament, the Trinity House was 
empowered to purchase of the Crown and to redeem from all 
private proprietors the rights and dues derived from coast lights 
in England. 

Under the title of “ An Outline of Legal Philosophy,” Mr. 
Watt, whiose standpoint is approximately Hegelian, has made a 
valiant attempt to state within the space of less than two hundred 
pages the main principles which underlie the facts of juris- 

rudence. There is truth in the assertion that one fact which 
has helped to render the study of legal theory unpopular lies in 
the difficulty of making a Ldstentens. History, metaphysics, 
ethies, all blend with the sphere of law, and the study pre- 
supposes so many other studies that a man has scarcely set out 
before he runs the risk of being “ stranded on the rock of psycho- 
logical intention or shipwrecked in the whirlpool. which lies 
between fact and law.” Mr. Watt discusses with admirable 
lucidity the nature and external development of law, the con- 
tents of modern law—private, public, international, and scientific 
—and the fundamental legal notions and their expression in a 
code. This little treatise throws a great deal of light—at all 
events, to the ordinary lay mind—on the fundamental principles 
of jurisprudence. 

Without needless technicalities, and in a clear and practical 
way, Mr. Thoyts has written a manual designed to teach young 
antiquarians, perplexed parish clerks, corporation officials, and 
the like, “ How to Decipher Old Documents.” On the whole, 
we are able to speak favourably of the work, for it throws a 
good deal of light on monastic charters, manor and court rolls, 

ish registers and old deeds, as well as on Anglo-Saxon, 

orman-French, and Old-English terms, which are of more or 
less frequent occurrence in ancient manuscripts. We are bound 
to add that the book is somewhat superficial, and Mr. Thoyts 
occasionally wanders a long way from the subject in hand. We 
are at a loss, for example, to understand how he came to include 
in such a work a chapter on character as indicated by hand- 
writing. It weakens an otherwise sensible book to find asser- 
tions like the following :—‘ Affection is marked by open loops 
and a general slant or slope of the writing. Truth and straight- 
forwardness give even lines running across the page and regular 
distances from one word to another. Blunt, crabbed writing 
suggests obstinacy and a selfish love of power, without thought 
for the feelings of others.” Nonsense of this kind seems 
strangely out of place in a sober treatise. An index ought most 
certainly to have been added, and the list of books on palwo- 
graphy and kindred subjects might have been extended with 
advantage. 

Just three years ago—to be exact, on the 14th of July, 1890— 
the Charity Organisation Society appointed a special committee 
to consider and report upon the public and charitable provision 
made for the care and training of “ The Feeble-Minded Child 
and Adult.” Amongst those who served on the committee were 
Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., Dr. Farquharson, M.P., Dr. Cameron, 
M.P., General Moberly, Dr. H. Tuke, Dr. Rayner of Hanwell, 
Dr. Shuttleworth of Lancaster, Dr. Jones of Earlswood, the 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, Professor Gladstone, and other well- 
known and specially qualified men ; and the report is practically 
a summary, with suggestions and statistics, of an investigation of 
the physical and mental condition of fifty thousand school- 
children. The feebleness of mind which is here discussed is 
that which, being congenital, or originating in infancy or child- 
hood, can be checked or alleviated by special care and education. 
T he term is, in fact, used to indicate the third and least serious 
de gree of a disease, of which the first degree is idiocy and the 
second imbecility. The feeble-minded, as thus specified, do 
not belong to the afflicted classes described in the Poor Law 
Statutes, under which the Guardians can place children or adults 
in institutions, As.a matter of fact, however, the Guardians do 
sometimes pay for the maintenance of such persons in homes, 
charging the cost.as outdoor relief. The special committee of 
the Charity Organisation Society in this report strongly recom- 
mends the establishment of such homes, and urges the Local 
Government Board to.extend the power now in the hands of the 
Guardians, for placing blind and deaf and dumb adults and 
children in suitable . institutions, to. the feeble-minded, who, 
after medical examination, are judged unable to maintain them- 
selves by honest labour. The committee also recommends that 
small homes be established for the training of such infirm 
persons, and in part supported by voluntary contributions and by 
payments for individual cases, by school authorities, charitable 
societies, as well as by the proceeds of laundry and other in- 
dustrial work. It is often asserted that a large number of 


the feeble-minded fall into criminal habits ; but on this point the’ 


evidence of Dr. Gover, the Inspector of H.M. Prisons, is 
decisive. There are very few weak-minded persons in prison. 
“Tt is alleged that a t deal of crime is due to weak-minded- 
ness. I do not think it is so. I do not suppose that there are 
fifty weak-minded persons in the whole of the convict prisons at 
the present moment.” When we add that there are about four 
thousand persons in the conviet prisons, the significance of this 
statement will be at once apparent. 

Bound in stout buckram,.in pocket-book shape, with pencil 





and blank pages for personal notes, two more of the series 
known as the “ Alpine Climbers’ Guides” have just appeared in 
ample time for the tourist season. One of these little pocket 
volumes gives a tolerably minute description of the diffieult moun- 
tain ranges between the St. Gothard Pass and the railway from 
Airolo to Bellinzona on the west, and the road from Reichenau 
to Chiavenna over the Splugen Pass on the east. The northern 
limit of the district with which this guide-book to “The Adula 
Alps ” is concerned is formed by the road over the Oberalp Pass 
from Andermatt to Chur. The book is therefore a supple- 
mentary volume to that published last year on the “ Lepontine 
Alps,” for it describes the eastern stretch of that range. Mr. 
Coolidge admits that the I climber will find little to tempt 
him in the district with which this volume deals, but he 
adds that many parts of it can only be described in outline, since 
they ‘are unexplored and still “await their Columbus.” The 
other volume describes the mountains of Cogne—the loftiest 
group lying wholly within the limits of Italy. It seems that no 
complete guide-book written from a climber’s point of view has 
hitherto appeared about the peaks and passes of Cogne, and 
some parts of the district are still only partially explored. Both 
manuals are based on personal knowledge as well as on a 
thorough acquaintance with Alpine literature, but the authors 
have the good sense never to conceal their ignorance when 
it_exists, and they once more ask climbers to supplement or 
correct their statements. As for the rest, these manuals contain 
scarcely a superfluous line, and the information which they give 
is concise, explicit, practical, and well arranged. 
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THE WEEK. 


_oo——— 


ONE of the questions which have 
been most warmly discussed in 
Ministerial circles this week has 
been that of the necessity for an 
Autumn Session. Some members of the Liberal Party 
declare that they see no reason, from the Government 
point of view, for having a short session in October to 
deal with English legislation, and notably with the 
Local Government Bill. Their idea is that, after the 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of 
Lords, Parliament should be prorogued in the usual 
manner; that at the opening of the Session next 
year a resolution should be passed reaffirming the 
principle of the Home Rule Bill, and that then the 
whole of the remainder of the Session should be 
devoted to British legislation. In the Session of 
1895 it will be time enough, so these gentlemen 
argue, to return to the Home Rule Bill, and once 
more to send it to the House of Lords. After its 
rejection the appeal to the country could take 
place, say, in the summer or autumn of 1895. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THIS view deserves to be noticed, because it has 
unquestionably found some favour in Liberal circles. 
But the objections to a plan of campaign such as we 
have sketched out are obvious and insuperable. In 
the first place, no political party is entitled to look 
too far ahead. In politics more than in most of the 
spheres of human activity, short views of life are 
best. Nobody has any right to say precisely what 
he means to do two years hence. The chapter of 
accidents almost invariably upsets calculations and 
proposals of thischaracter. Especially is it necessary 
to consider to-morrow rather than the day after, 
when the Prime Minister has attained Mr. Gladstone’s 
advanced age. But even if these considerations had 
no weight, we must not forget that the Government 
have given a distinct promise to their followers, 
which they are bound to the best of their ability to 
fulfil. An Autumn Session has been promised us for 
the special purpose of considering the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and severe as the strain which such a 
Session must throw upon Members of Parliament 
undoubtedly is, we can see no ground upon which 
Ministers can retreat from their promise. It is clear, 
too, that the sooner the House can turn seriously to 
matters of domestic legislation, the more fully will it 
enjoy the confidence of the country. In spite, there- 
fore, of their natural desire for a recess of the normal 
length, we fear that Members of Parliament will 


have to make up their minds to meet again before 
Christmas. 





Tue week has been a very quiet one in the 
House of Commons, and has furnished a great 
contrast to those which immediately preceded 
it. The Opposition had based all their hopes upon 
Clause 9, and when they were defeated—most un- 
expectedly to themselves—in their attack upon the 
Ministerial proposals on that clause, they distinctly 
lost heart. They admit now that the Bill will 
certainly pass through the House of Commons 
next month, and that the House of Lords will 
then have to consider it. For this change 
in their estimate of the situation they seek to 
console themselves by the reflection that Ministers, 
in retaining a certain number of the Irish members 
for all purposes, have given them an excellent cry 
with which to go to the country at the General 
Election. They forget that this cry was used so far 
back as 1886—used on that occasion not by the enemies 
of Home Rule, but by its friends—and that it was 
not found to answer so well as might have been 
hoped. In the meantime, those who do not care to 
speculate upon the possible results of an appeal to 
the country which is still far distant, must congratu- 
late themselves upon the distinct fall in the political 
temperature which has taken place during the past 
week. 





THE discussion in the House of Commons on the 
Civil Service clauses of the Home Rule Bill was less 
exciting than that at some previous stages, but it 
was not uninteresting. At one time, the Committee 
was asked to inquire what the Irish Civil Service had 
to expect from men who talked of “clearing out the 
Castle.” Mr. Balfour attributed the phrase to Mr. 
William O’Brien; Mr. T. W. Russell reminded the 
House of the meaning attached to the words by Mr. 
JamesCarey. The gloss, besides being irritating, was 
in the strict sense of the word impertinent, as, if the 
Irish Cabinet intend to make a holocaust of their 
officials in the Phoenix Park, it is hardly worth while 
quarrelling as to the amount of the officials’ pensions. 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply, went back to 1840 to find an 
instance to prove that gentlemen out of office 
may use exaggerated language about permanent 
officials appointed by their opponents, and yet get 
along very well with them after all. But need he 
have gone so far afield for an illustration? The real 
author of that little phrase as to “clearing out the 
Castle” sat beside him on the Treasury Bench. In 
the days of stress and storm, when Mr. Forster was 
driven out of office, the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette told him to clear out the Castle. That 
gentleman is now, not merely the official chief, but 
the fairy godmother of the Irish Civil Service. In- 
stead of dismissing them wholesale, or harassing 
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them, or stabbing them, he has devised a scheme for 
their protection which is without a parallel, in its 
lavish generosity, even in the records of a country 
which has always dealt generously with its Civil 
servants. 

Let us take an example. A gentleman of forty- 
five has been employed for twenty-five years in 
Dublin Castle. His salary has reached the maximum 
which he can expect. But he is chained to his office. 
Until he is sixty he is not allowed to resign. At 
sixty he could resign on a pension of two-thirds of 
his salary. The Home Rule Bill passes. It allows 
him to resign at once, merely because his finer 
feelings as a Unionist might be hurt by his being 
compelled to serve under Mr. Sexton or Mr. Dillon. 
Not merely is he allowed to resign, but he is allowed 
to resign on a pension of two-thirds of his salary, for 
fifteen imaginary years are to be added to the 
twenty-five years of his actual service. If he 
choose to commute he will receive, while still in 
the prime of life, a much larger capital sum 
than he would have been entitled to if he had 
laboured on till sixty in the service of the Govern- 
ment. We confess that, while in case of dismissal 
by the Irish Government it would have been only 
fair to follow the County Council precedent as to 
compensation, we think the Government have gone 
too far. The financial burden thrown upon Ireland 
(though it might be as much as £150,000) is not the 
most serious aspect of the question. The Irish 
officials, whatever their faults, at least possess 
intimate knowledge which is possessed by no one 
else. Yet there is a serious risk that, owing to the 
generosity of the terms offered, the most experienced 
officials will resign at the very time when they are 
most wanted. 





THE usual division upon the Clauses of the Home 
Rule Bill fixed for the week took place on Thursday 
night under much less exciting circumstances than 
those of the previous week. Clauses 30 to 40 were 
agreed to by majorities varying from 26 to 66, and 
the Committee work on the Bill was completed, 
except as regarded the postponed and new Clauses. 
On Thursday evening there was only one approach 
to a “scene,” and this did not occur in the debate 
upon the Home Rule Bill, but during the question 
hour. Mr. Carson, an [Irish barrister who is 
the representative of a type painfully familiar 
to students of Irish history, thought fit to 
characterise a reply by Mr. Morley to a question as 
“a cowardly attack” upon the judges. He was of 
course required to withdraw the offensive word. The 
judge whose cause he championed in this fashion 
was Chief Justice O’Brien, formerly known uni- 
versally as “Peter the Packer,” and now notorious 
for the manner in which he makes opportunities of 
attacking the Executive Government in the perform- 
ance of his judicial duties. Considering the past 
history of the Chief Justice, and the way in which 
he is now acting, most persons will think that Mr. 
Carson has hardly done him a service in directing 
public attention to his performances. 





AmoncG the extra-Parliamentary utterances of the 
week the most notable are those of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill on Wednes- 
day. Not that there was anything of special interest 
in either of these speeches. Both Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Randolph seem to be somewhat depressed 
by the recent course of events in Parliament, and 
they do not show the robust confidence in their 
early success which distinguished them a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Balfour rejoices in the triumph 
of Obstruction in the House of Commons, and 
Lord Randolph consoles his friends by reminding 
them that times of adversity are usually followed by 
times of prosperity, but beyond truisms of this kind 
the speakers hardly venture to go. The truth is that 
the fact is every day being more forcibly impressed 





upon the Tory leaders that the battle of Home Rule 
has been virtually won, and that the only questions 
of practical interest which now remain to be decided 
are whether the Bill granting it will be carried by a 
Liberal or a Tory Administration, and whether the 
boon will be honestly called by its rightful name or 
will be partially disguised under the name of Local 
Government Reform. Intelligent members of the 
Opposition now universally admit that this is the 
alternative before them, and that the old bad days 
of Coercion are for ever gone. 





Mr. BALFouR’s contribution to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, setting forth his objections to Home Rule, 
hardly seems to call for any serious comment. We 
observe that our contemporary states that the 
Liberal party is at its wits’ end to find men who can 
answer the formidable antagonists whom it has 
brought into the field. This can hardly apply to the 
contributions of Lord Salisbury and his distinguished 
nephew. Both have shown a deplorable ignorance 
of history, and both have at the same time exhibited 
a strange inability to distinguish between the true 
and the false. When we find Mr. Balfour declaring 
that Hampshire has as good a right to demand Home 
Rule for itself as Ireland, we confess that we are 
compelled to fall back upon the famous saying of 
Chancellor Oxenstiern. After all, it appears that a 
man who has held a great place in the Government 
of his country has still to learn to distinguish 
betwen a locality and a country, a fraction of a. 
nation and a distinct nationality. 


THE questions asked in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, regarding the action of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the appointment of magistrates, undoubtedly 
indicated the existence of some uneasiness among a 
section of the Liberals. There seems to be a fear on 
the part of some that Lord Herschell will not give 
full effect to the resolution recently passed in the 
House of Commons regarding the appointment of 
magistrates in counties. Mr. Gladstone’s statement 
on the subject ought to be reassuring. No doubt 
Lord Herschell is proceeding very cautiously in his 
delicate and difficult task; and he is, at the same 
time, associating himself with the Lord-Lieutenants 
of the various counties. It seems impossible to 
blame him on this ground, provided there is reason 
to believe that he will loyally carry out the wish of 
the House that the bench should for the future 
embrace the representatives of different political 
parties, and even of different social orders, in fair 
proportions. Of any lack of loyalty on the part of 
the Lord Chancellor there is not the slightest proof, 
and until such proof is forthcoming it will be well 
to avoid steps which appear like attempts to put 
pressure upon that high functionary. 





WE trust that the members who have recently 
been moved to refer to Mr. Milman, the Clerk at the 
Table of the House, will not persist in a line of action 
that cannot be defended. If there were any serious 
reason to suppose that one of the officials of the 
House had been guilty of unconstitutional conduct, 
it would be an entirely proper proceeding to institute 
a formal inquiry into the matter; and we need 
hardly say that, if the offence were proved, the House 
would be well able to protect itself. But there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that Mr. Milman 
has been guilty of conduct of this kind. Certainly 
no evidence in support of such an accusation has 
been brought forward. But even if this were not 
the case, it is both unmannerly and unfair for 
members of the House to assail one of their own 
officials in the way in which Mr. Milman has been 
assailed. That gentleman, it must be remembered, 
has no right of reply, and this fact alone ought to 
restrain his too-impetuous critics. 
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THE House of Lords furnished a characteristic 
instance of its hopeless want of sympathy with 
popular government on Monday night. Lord Hob- 
house had moved the re-insertion in the London 
County Council General Powers Bill of a clause struck 
out in Committee, providing that four members should 
be added to the Thames Conservancy Board to 
represent the County Council. No more reasonable 
proposal was ever made in the House of Lords. The 
County Council is the chief local governing body on 
the banks of the Thames, and, as the representative 
of the interests of Greater London, it is entitled, as a 
matter of right, to a full representation on the Con- 
servancy Board. But it pleased the Tory peers reso- 
lutely to set their faces against any representation of 
London on that board, or any attempt to protect 
the interests of the London ratepayers. The Duke 
of Richmond made himself the spokesman of the 
enemies of London, and induced his fellow peers to 
join him in resisting a step the justice of which is 
acknowledged by every fair-minded man. The rate- 
payers of London, it is to be hoped, will remember 
that the duke spoke as the representative of Tory 
principles and the Tory party in thus preventing 
their representatives from obtaining any share in 
the control of the stream, the waters of which the 
people of London have to drink. This scandalous 
action of the House of Lords on Monday ought to 
ensure a great triumph for the Progressive party at 
the next County Council election. 





THE miners of the Midland districts have resolved, 
at a meeting of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain held at Birmingham on Wednesday, not to 
accept the reduction of 25 per cent. in their wages 
proposed by the Associated Coal Owners, and not to 
permit the question to be decided by arbitration. 
In other words, they contemplate a general strike 
against the proposed reduction. In this resolve they 
are not followed by the miners of Durham and North- 
umberland, who either admit the justice of the reduc- 
tion or think that the dispute between the owners 
and the men would be more fairly settled by arbitra- 
tion than by a strike. In the latter contention the 
general public will certainly agree with the repre- 
sentatives of the Durham miners rather than with 
those of the Midland districts. Whether reason will 
be allowed to prevail with those who seem bent upon 
plunging the country into another Labour war of 
peculiar costliness and intensity, it is too soon to say. 
But it cannot be too strongly impressed upon those 
who deliberately reject arbitration and choose a 
strike as a means of settling their disputes, that by 
doing so they entirely alienate from themselves the 
sympathy of the public. 





THE evidence given by the surviving officers of 
the Victoria in the court-martial at Malta has made 
it too painfully evident that Admiral Tryon was 
guilty of the most deplorable of blunders at the 
moment of the catastrophe to the Victoria. This, 
of course, was practically known from the despatch 
of Admiral Markham, which was published shortly 
after the disaster. But what was not known 
then was that the staff commander, the flag 
lieutenant, and the captain of the ill-fated vessel 
had all in turn ventured as far as it was pos- 
sible for subordinates to go in remonstrating 
with the Admiral on his order, and in pointing out 
to him its inevitable consequences. Captain Bourke, 
with a fine sense of chivalry, has refused to give the 
Court of Inquiry any circumstantial account of his 
own conversation with Sir George Tryon immediately 
before that officer went to his doom. But it is at 
least certain that he urged upon him the real 
character of the order he had given, and that if for 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





the moment the Admiral had been open to reason 
that order would have been rescinded. It must be 
some consolation to everybody to learn that, before 
the last moment came, Admiral Tryon admitted to 
the officers near him on the bridge that the collision 
was “entirely his own doing, entirely his fault.” 





THE sudden rise into acute prominence 
of the Siamese question is in one sense 
a stroke of luck for M. Dupuy. It is 
a diversion ; it rescues him for the moment from the 
Serbonian Bog of Republican concentration into 
which he had sunk after the suppression of the 
students’ riots; it may enable him to “ preside at 
the elections” after all; and by stirring the Jingo 
sentiments of the country, it gives him a cry for these 
elections which Governments in France, as well as 
Governments elsewhere, are always ready to play 
with when going to the polls. Under these circum- 
stances it is not wonderful that there was some- 
thing of a Chauvinistic ring about M. Develle’s 
statement on Tuesday when he announced France’s 
position in relation to the events which had 
taken place in Siam’ during the previous few 
days. Sensible men will make allowance for 
this. Provided French Ministers keep their 
bluster for their rhetoric and retain their sense of 
responsibility and caution when in action in their 
offices, they may blaze away according to their 
fashion without doing particular harm. The return 
of Lord Dufferin to Paris, as announced by Sir 
Edward Grey on Thursday, “to exchange views in 
an amicable spirit with regard to certain points 
which seem to require elucidation,” is the best 
guarantee on this matter so far as we are concerned. 
If M. Develle were in danger of losing his head, 
instead of being, as we believe him to be, a remark- 
ably steady Minister, such an exchange of views 
would be sufficient to help him to recover his 
bearings. 


ABROAD. 





THERE is, as Sir Edward Grey said on Thursday, 
a conflict of evidence as to the circumstances under 
which the encounter took place out of which the 
present situation has arisen. What seems clear is 
that a French merchantman and two French gun- 
boats were approaching the bar of the Menam; 
that they’ were fired on by a Siamese fort; that 
the gunboats returned fire; that the merchant- 
man was sunk; and that the gunboats, after losing 
three men and killing twenty Siamese, crossed the 
bar and anchored off Bangkok, where they now 
remain. The Siamese say that the gunboats were 
about to cross the bar in contravention of a treaty, 
and that the merchantman was simply acting as 
their pilot; the fort was consequently justified in 
firing. The French make two statements—(1) that 
the gunboats had no intention of crossing the bar 
when they were fired on; (2) that if the Admiral 
in command had such an intention it was because 
orders sent to him by M. Pavie, the French Minister 
at Bangkok, to remain outside the bar had not 
reached him in time. At any rate, the Siamese fired 
first, whether justifiably or not, and the French 
Government has seized the occasion to deliver an 
ultimatum in which the various French claims 
against Siam are pressed forward and an answer 
demanded within forty-eight hours. Lord Rosebery 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday announced that 
M. Develle had assured him that in pressing these 
claims the French Government had no intention 
of menacing the integrity or independence of 
Siam; and this being the case, the question 
of these claims, with the exception of certain 
territorial points which Lord Dufferin has gone 
over to elucidate, is, to use Lord Rosebery’s 
words, no concern of ours. M. Develle repeated the 
assurance Lord Rosebery refers to publicly in the 
Chamber on Tuesday. Some papers have pointed 
out that M. Develle, in speaking of the independence 
of Siam, did not use the word “integrity.” But 





